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‘He wag then monarch over the fairest 
fan Proper. But he was uihappy: 
“of having no child in his royal household. 1 
~ ical causes, little understood in that age, 
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‘There is not a greater namo in the eategory of Muhom-= 
cia ‘inthood than that of Moinuddeen, who was @ 
Persian of Cheest, but whose holy dust remains, in 
‘Ajmore. To make such a pilgrimage, it is a necessary 
‘condition, however, for its efficacy, that the pilgrim 
‘should go on foot, and be accompanied by his wife. 
“Akber himself was a famous walker, who could travel 
on foot thirty ot forty miles in u day. But it was be- 
‘yond the power of a woman to accomplish a journey of 
‘three hundred and fifty miles at such a rate. Tt was, 
therefore, broken in easy stages of three ‘oss, or six 
miles a day, ‘That the begum might not hurt her fect, 
carpets were spread on the road. ‘That her punta- 
nashin honour might not suflir, kdnniits or eloth-walls 
were raised on each side of the way. High towers of 
burnt bricks were also erected at each stage, to mark 
‘the places where théy rested in their imperial progress. 
In this manner did the royal pair proceed to the des- 
‘tination of their journey. On arrival there, the Emperor 
‘nade a supplication to the saint, who at night appeared 
to him in his sleep, and recommended him to go and 
‘entreat the intercession of the holy old man, who lived. 
on the top of Sicri. This was Sheik Salim, then ninety- 
six years of age. To him the Emperor eime, and he 
‘was assured that his Begum Jodh Baie would be de- 
Tivered of a son, who would live to a good old age. 
‘Phe Empress happened to be pregnant about the time, 
and remained in the vicinity of the old man’s hermit- 
‘age, till the promised boy was born, and called after the 
hermit, Mirza Sulim—the future Sehangeor of Indian 
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history. ‘They show you to this day ‘the little roof of 
tiles, close to the original little dingy mosque of the 
‘ld hermit, where the Empress gave birth to Jehangeer.” 

By himself, the hoary Sheik was a sufficiently vener= 
able-looking man, but he now appeared doubly or trebly 
s0 in theeyesof Akber, who thereafter took up his resid 
cence at Futtehpore Sicri, and founded a magnificent town. 
upon its height, By building, planting, and digging, 
the rock was converted into a soene rivalling the splen- 
urs of Agra, Often, from the glare and dust of that 
city, did Akber retire to this suburban retreat, to breathe 
purer air, aiid enjoy lovely rural sights, Here were his 
vast stables, his hawking establishments, and the ken- 
nels of his dogs. Hore, was the stud of his shikeree 
lephants, " Hero did he make himself jovial with his ¥ 
fa snd spond life in slippers. And here always 
lio left his harem when he set out on his expeditions. 
To this day the whole hill bears marks of terraces, 
gardens, wells, cisterns, and palaces, which *give’a 
more melancholy sense of desolation than ruins that. ap 
pear to have mouldered away under the natural touch 
of time,” 

The most striking object of all at Futtchpore Sieri 
‘colossal gateway, one hundred and twenty feet in. 
height, and the same in breadth. ‘Thespan of the arch 
is forty fect. broad, by sixty feet high. In Sleeman's 
‘opinion, *the Deboldor is struck with the disproportione 
Detween the thing wanted and the thing provided. 
‘There seems to bo something quite preposterons in 
forsning.s0 enormous an entrinee for a poor diminutive 


















‘through—an entrance unde: c 
E sail.” ‘The broad flight of stone stairs, oosabee 
| tour fect high, is:perhups the grandest in the world. 
"It is however gotting fast dilapidated—the annual rains 
_srocping down the hill are here loosening a slab and 
dislodging another. On the right side of the 
~enfranee, is engraven on stone in large letters standing 
(pin basrelie, the fllowing passage in Arabic: ‘Jesus, 
on whom be peace, hs said, the world is merely w 
Bridges you are to phss over it, and not to build your 
Avvellings upon it 
Nor is the quadrangle in the interior a less grand 
affkir, boing a square of 575 foet with majestic eloistors 
Goal round. Tn the centre of thy quadrangle stands the 
tomb of Sheik Satim, « beuutifal modest litle building, 
[ue much too costly over a hermit. ‘The materia fall 
finié white marble, carved with a tasteftd: elegance, 
“he saroophagus is enclosed in a lattioed screen of 
‘marble, and inlaid with mother-of-pearl. ‘To the left 
» if'a large mosque, surmounted by three beautiful white 
‘marble domes. The ola Sheik lived 10 soe the grand 
works comploted. He diol at tho notable age of 108 





‘yours. * 
© The Palace of Akter.—It is dilapidated, and mat 
| ated, and reduced to a desert, fll of ruins, and frag 
| merit of pillars, domes, and portiooes, prewnting-# sad. 
‘spictureof departed greatness. Near the Mati Durwaza 
Sa uge and massive gutevay--are seen ‘to fines 

‘of astonishing élephants off the natural size, = ins 
stone with admirable skill und truth,’ Not’ eS 
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this is w tower, nearly fifty foct high, built, i 
to local report, of elophant’s tusks, ‘ut actually of eosi~ 
‘postion, moulded and enamelied into a resemblance of 
‘hose natural substances.’ Tt is much to, be-deplored ” 
‘that such skilful arts of the Indians have perished. 
‘There is also inecxistence a beautiful octagonal pavil 
‘said to have been the emperor's private study. ‘Tha 
‘threo lurge windows filled with an execllent tracery. 
‘white marble, and all its remaining wall is earved with 
‘tees, bunches of grupes, and thé figures of different | 
Kinds of birds and beasts, of considerable merit in exe» 
ution.” By Aurungzebe's bigotry the birds and beast, 
have been disfigured, us savouring of idolutry. Shade 
of Aurungecbe! why gid you spare the (rees, whim 
they too rv worshipped by many men “| 
‘Nothing isso great a curiosity in Futtehpore Sie J 
as the raised marble floor, which Akber used as a dig 
pourd, while women were his counters. ‘The platform 
is paved in squares of difforent colours, after te fusion, 
fof adice-board. ‘Here, as legends tell, was played % 
“royal game of goose,” termed. puchecse, the pieces in, 
‘Which were thirty-two ladies of the zenana, sixteen ob 
cach sido; the emporor sat as empire; the noblestood. 
as spectators; two favoured lords who had been selected 
\as combutants, manceuvred their foroes with all the skill 
ind attention of dice-playors, andthe victor carriedveil 
“the thirty-two damsels’* ‘This is unparalleled ine 
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Deguilo the martial propensities of her lord. ‘The Pan- 
ava princes staked away their wifo, and the throw of 
‘the dice made her the property of their rivals, Run- 
joot Sing challenged Genoral Ventura to seduce away 
‘8 Cashmerian girl from his zenana, promising to put no 
obstacles in the way,—and ‘in eight and forty hours the 
Tovely Lotus (the git!’s name) was tmnsplanted from 
her royal lover's garden to the Ttaliau’s’ But thi 
game of Aber can be accounted for only by the welf- 
Known Mohomedan saying, ‘that women have no 
souls” 
Our fathers and grandfathers, whose ‘Pieria spring? 
of knowledge is the Persian, gtill quote many of the 
ewitty suyings of Beerbul, which amused the court of 
 Akber. “But the impression that is now abroad is, that 
‘ois as much a myth as the Giaffir of Caliph Haroun 
Al Raschid, ‘Those who want to have their doubts re- 
moved about his authenticity may come and.sce a small 
but richly ornamented house,’ which is pointed out to 
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+ Secundra=Mogul Royal Road. | 
have been. the residence of Beerbul in Futtehpore 

Nocember 2—To Secundra. On the road to that 
place ure still met with a few of the Badshahi coshmin= 
‘ars, oF milestones. Tn form, they are solid circular 
stone obelisks, litle larger than our usual milestones. 
‘The coshminars were put up to mark the ancient Mogul 
royal road in India, at the distaneo of every two miles. 
Near each of them was stationed a watchtower, to 
afford security to travellers, ‘The road was two hun 
red and fifty leagues from Agra to Lahore, Trees, 
twenty or thirty years old, bad been transported froin. 
‘the nearest woodson the backs of elephants, and planted 
to shade tho way. ‘Thoge were serais to halt for the 
‘emperors in their royal progresses, and wells at frequent 
intervals for the drink of passengers as well as for the 
irrigation of crops. Tavernier often safely traversal 
this road with his diamonds. Bernier, too, bears a 
testimony to its state of efficiency. Fanciful as is the 
Aescription of Talla Rookh's? progress, it: has enought 
of truth to give an idea of the imperial route of the 
Moguls, It is not very improbable, that on such a 
highway, guarded by patrols almost within hail of each 
‘other, a purse of gold may have been exposed and found 
untouched on the next day, to justify the boasts of 
Oriental historians. ; 

‘The name of Secundra is probably from Secunder 
‘Lodi. ‘The best part-of the town i now a wide-ex- 
tended scene of ruin, teliingythe mournfil tale of the: 
Rebellion, Only a solitary man was ploughing the 
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-over the placo had a solemn effect. ‘The: 
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each bostowed upon them, after the soubah they wi 
‘meant to represent. Under this view, the mauso 
108 to. posterity a minfatire of the conrt 
.of Akbor. ‘Tho first and farthest towors 
| fof the remote soubshs of Bengal, Cashmere, Gr 
| sud Seinde, ‘Tho next higher ones aro those that 
in acloser proximity to Agra. ‘The terrace itself 3 
| presonts the soat of the Emperor. Tt takes a deli 
hold on the remercrapatieniers? = | 
Vight—that we were told to do. by the Mussulman 
“tondants acting as our cicoroni. In death, 
| kiber eo fo hldhis tate ‘There, by a. 
“the fey, may you seo in those gracafil 
‘whieh are meant for the soubehs, and he sos 








‘The square terrace on the top has the most princely 
‘muggnificence. Nothing but beautiful whito marbles 
enter into its composition, ‘The sides are built-up in 
‘walls of light and exquisite lattice-sereens of the same 
‘material. ‘Through their apertures, the meandering 
‘Fumna breaks in upon the sight. ‘The inscriptions 
‘which ron all round the frieze are panegyrical tran 
eripts from the Akbernameh of Abul Fazil.. Tn the 
‘middle of the terrace is the Emperor's cenotaph of pole 
ished white marble, carved with elogant flower: wreaths, 
‘and the name and titles of Akber in Arabic. ‘The slab 
is also beautifully inscribed gvith the ‘Now Nubbey 
+ Nam’—the ninety names or attributes of God from the 
‘Koran. Formerly, the terrace was hung over with a 
gorgeous awning embroidered with gold and jewels, 
‘Te-was too rich a temptation for the Jaut, who took it 
vay in the days of his ascendancy. Since then, the 
‘terrace has remained open, communicating with: the 
overhanging firmament, and letting in the light of its 
luminaries, Tt is as if the eye of the’ Divinity looks 
own upon the man, whose rvign was. blessing to-man- 
kind. = 
Thside the galleries and cloisters, the gloss of the 
plastoring, is co excellent as to -vie with the polish of 
‘marbles, In places it is defaced with scratches of 

‘names by those who have been too fond of recording 
| their visit. ‘There was’ one naine which nd been, 
~ waitten in huge English, with charcoal. The charwcters 











hhad become faint and ilegible—so the poor mau, who 
had thought fit ‘to attach himself to a mighty body 
‘and plough with him the vast ocean of time, like bar 
nacles on the hull of the Great astern,” has boon at 
last doomed to that very oblivion from which he was $0 
anxious to have himself rescued. 

‘Through a long narrow passage, gradually inclining 
towards a deep vault under the-centre, lies the way to 
the actual tombstone which covers the remains of the 
afighty dead. ‘The subterranean chamber is dimly 
Tighted, and fled with that ‘silence, how profound? im 
which the least noise startles echo to break forth into 
‘the most solemn reverberations. ‘The tomb is of the 
finest white marble, plqin and unadorned, as all true 
‘greatness loves to be, and as Akber was wont to appear 
in life amidst surrounding splendour. It exactly eor- 
responds in position with the cenotaph that is om the 
terrace above. There appears om the unomamented 
slab no other inscription than that of the nameand titles 
‘of the Emperor. ‘The lange massy sarcophagus measures 
the length of the tall and stalwart man that Akber had 
been. One feels the hallowed spot as impregnate with 
tho spirit of his departed majesty,—and no man ean 
‘approach and stand’by his grave without a respectful 
‘Homage to liis manes, and solemn reflections on the 
‘ultimatum of human greatness. ‘Considering all the 
circumstance of time and place,’ says Sleeman, ‘AKber= 

has always appeared: to me among sovereigns what 
|| Shakespeare was among poets ; and feeling asa citizen of 
“the world, I reyerenced the marble slab that covers his 


“many centuries, The Judishthira of Hindoo history 
‘been immortalized rather as the ideal of « philo- 
prince, than an vetual model king for the 
jon of sovereigns. ‘The farne of Akber recalls to 
aind the pod of musk ‘which his father broke and dis 
among his followers, to make the customary 
on the birth of a with the fond wish of a 


: et 
mon at whose behest a hundred thousand swords 
"ad often leapt into the air from their scabbards, ‘The 

of these men is to read the daily prayers over the 
-deud'and to show the cheragh at night—to light ‘tho 





‘to be tethored in the splendid garden. ‘The troopers 
“ate, and slept, and pursued their sports among the 
tombs. Could the mighty men of old have started into. 
life, they would have been amazed to hear sounds atid 
behold sights most strange and marvellous to their 
cars and eyes—they would have wondered to soo 
oseendants of those who hed danced attendance 
‘them with bribes of diamonds for the favour of a firma 
to erect a little factory aerate 
and arbiters of the fate of their own descendants. Itis | 

[Riabittios, however, to the men, that though they were — 
(rough dragoons, unused to the mood of relishing om 
“Teverencing works of art, they had tho English fool 

‘respect for the dead, and offered no vielence to 
eee ie 
niches, the carvings and mosaic pavements, — 
“ahd the cupolas and minarets, uninjured and entire. 
‘Threo days ago, there had ‘come hither a pasty of 
encom 








(eee storey in a aren tne a 
‘paraphernalia of state about him. In the Taj,is eontem- 
plated the image of a superlative beauty, angelic and 
‘undying in her charms. 

‘Tho homage that is paid to greatness sooms to be 
fas much a law in the moral world as the attraction of 
‘anuller bodies by larger ones is a law in the physical 
world. Indeed, something Tike a fascination holds a 
‘man to the spot whero sleeps the greatest, monarch 
‘of all history alone in his glory. ‘The idea of van- 
‘quishing time by a tomb,’ says Chateaubriand, ‘of sur- 
‘viving generations, manners, laws, and ages, by a coffin, 
could not have sprung from a vulgur mind.’ By it, 
‘the dead makes himself a contemporary with the gener- 
ations of future ages. ‘Though it is now two Inundned 
and fifty years since the mortal remains of Akber have 
‘been consigned to the grave, and that a heavy mass of 
‘marble prossos upon them with its weight, still he may 
‘be fancied as surviving to this day, and filling the spot 
withvhis angust, presence, But the solitude and stile 
ress of death are around him—and leaving his Majesty 
to sleep out undisturbed his sloop of etornity, we took 
| our last look at the mansoloum, and made our exit from. 
iEigygoot 

“Munee Begun’s Tomd.— There was in Akber’s harem a 
‘European lady of the name of Muneo Begum. Probably 
‘she had been forwarded by the Government of Goa on the 
| request of the Emperor,—or that the Catholic Padres of 
[Mt ty thought the most wef misionary who cold 
E « ; 











‘a poorer country than any left behind. ‘The regis 
‘spreads for the most part a dreary expanse 
‘sky, unenlivened by any grazing cattl, or rich 
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in representing 

‘as having originally settled on the banks of the 
and eubsoquentlyergrated to the banks of the 
lays 





“the woman took out from her breast. The poor 


ng could searvely open his eyes, and, unable: 








~ Mutira boasts almost as high an antiquity asa 
‘in India. Tt is the Sursena of Valmiki 
Aalora of Strabo and Aran, and the 
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‘the moon in Kartick, they vent their 9 
im by a mimic assoult of his castle by 


‘robust church militants, with 





Knee that a nephew would be born to hi 
pl slay isn and put ax end. to his house, end 
‘in-law in perpetual 
"mont, and one by one destroyed their seven children, 
‘hereighth, who was the promised Avatar, was born, 
- saved by a miraculous escape. Not only’ the m 
| Krishna and Christ bear so great a similarity to. 
other, but many of their adventures and. 
seom dictated by causes not Joss analogous. ‘The 
4s strong, that one of the two religions 


‘have built upon it a creed antagonistic to 
oper : 


















‘érufts from the villages along the river, to 
of thoir dairies like the Gopis of old. But the 
wives and daughters of the modem Gowatis are fixe 
from being light, fairy creatures to captivate and en= 
¢hant you, though you had all the sentiment about 
‘their famod ancestrosses in your head. 

‘The most sacred spot in all Muttra is the Bisram- 
ghaut, whore Kristma and Buldoo rested from their 
Inbours of slaying Kunsa, and dragging his corpse to 
the river-side. “They had also washod their bodies and 
clothes at this ghaut ; in imitation of which the pilgrim 
also haus to perform his ablutions and devotions: here. 
But the ghaut sbounds in shoals of tortoises, from 
which the pilgrim is in dangor of being bitten at the 
too’. Thore is no broad flight of stops properly to 
deserve the name of a ghaut. The top, however, is 
crowned with many beautiful temples and shrines, Tt 
makes a gay scone every evening to perform here the 
vvespors in honour of the Juimna. Targe crowds as 
‘semiblo to witness tho ceremony. The spot is iMlumin- 
ated. Bells and eymbals ring on every side. The 
‘women shower flowers from the high balconies, and 
incense is burned loading the air with a sweet per- 
fame. Tn the Bisram-ghaut is annually held a great 
Bathing mola, called Jimna-ka-Boorkoe, on which 0«- 
ceasion the gathering of men from Behar, Bundleound, 
‘and other remote parts of India, execeds more than ‘a 
Thundred thousand. ‘The festival takes place on the 
second day of the now moon in November, when 
‘bath at this ghant is said to enable a man to oseape the. 











purgatory of Yama, the king of the infernal regions, 
"The crowd, the noise, and the rush of men and women 
for a dip in the stream, are singular to-contetnplate. 
‘The police is stationed to prevent accidents. One lad 
Ihad been drowned, but he was fortunately rescued frou 
a watery grave. The thick shoals of tortoises always 
avarming at the ghaut happen to be scared away from 
‘ton that day. ‘To the Chowbays, the occasion proves 
great harvest of gain, ‘The pittances offered to the 
imfges of Krishna and Buldeo at the ghaut sometimes 
amount to thirty or forty thousand rupees.* 

‘The Greeks saw the Hindoos worship Baochus in 
ancient Melhora, ‘This may, possibly, refer to ‘the 
‘curious Greek-clad statue,’ which, with his portly car- 
cass, drvnken lassitude, and vine-wreathed forchead,? 
id considered by our antiquarians to be the ‘well-known 
figure of the wine-bibhing Silenus’ ‘The statue was 
discovered slong with a Baechio altar, in 1836. Tt 
does not appear probable to have beon worshipped by 
‘the Buddhist Hindoos of olden time,—and the way in 
‘which the question of its presence ean most reasonably 
be solved, is to assume the residence of ‘a body of Bactrian 
Greek sculptors who found employment for their services 
tmongst the tolerant-Buddhists of the great city of 
Muttra, about the beginning of the Christian era.” 
‘Lang has any Buddhist or Greek god ceased to be wor- 
shipped in Muttra. ‘The most favourite local deity now 
is Krisbna, who ia adored in nearly all the teniples 
abounding in the town which owns his exclusive juris 
“+ During a seoond tour we were sn eye-witness of this mela, 
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“appears to have been permitted to reside-much as 0 


foreigner holding a passport—as an interloper. 

‘From the accounts of the Chineso travellers, it would 
appear that the Buddhist establishmonts in this city 
‘must have been of considerable importance and grand= 
cour. But the ascendancy which in the fulness of time 
Brohminism gained over Buddhism sooms to have given 
f greater prosperity and splendour to Muttra than shad 
aot tho eyes of Fa ian or Hwon Thamg. This may 
‘safely be concluded from the memorable words which 
Ihave been left on recond by Mahmood of Ghizni 
‘Here thore are a thousand olifices as firm as the faith 
of the faithful, most of them of marble, besides nz 
rmumerable temples; nor is it likely that this city has 
attained ifs present condition but at the expense of 
‘many millious of dinars; nor eould such another bo 
constructed under a period of two centuries.’ This 





high admiration is a valuable testimony to the excel- 


lence of ancient Hindoo architecture, to which but litle 
justice isdone in our age. ‘The pussage'is also illus- 
trative of the civilization and splendour of Indian life 
in the eleventh century. It is not without reason, 


© therefore, that Colonel ‘Tod remarks,‘ that if the travel- 


Jer Ind journeyed through the Courts of Kirope, and 
taken the route by Byzantium, through Ghizni, to 
Delhi, Kanouge, and Anhalwara, how superior in all 
‘that constitutes civilization would the Rajpoot princes 












Ihave appeared to him !—if arts immeasurably so; in 
‘érms by no means inferior’ 

‘Mahmood is suid to have spared the temples either 
‘through admiration of their beauty, or om account of the 
Aificulty of destroying them. Bat there is no monu- 
‘ment, or column, or ruin of any kind—nothing, abso 
Tutely nothing, which has been left behind to recall an 
image of those times. ‘The truth isy that during the 
‘twenty days that he tarred here, lo socked and burned 
theqlace, and rifled the temples of their gods, There 
‘were “five golden idols whose eyes were of rubies, valued 
at 50,000 dinars’ or two lacs and fifty thousand rupees. 
A sixth ‘golden image weighed one thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds, and was devorated with  sap- 
pphire weighing threo and a half pounds.’ Besides 
‘hose finages, there were above onc hundred idals of 
silver, which-loaded as many camels’ ‘The Buddhists 
\had no such rich idols—their statues were all of stone 
or copper, though some of them hed been very colossal 
figures. 

‘The pictorial Muttra of the tenth and eleventh oon- 
tries having been reduced to ashes, lay in obscurity 
for many a century. No notico of it has been taken by 
‘Baber, though he lived in close proximity at Agra. 

modern town seems to have grown up from the 
‘ime that Vishnuvism received « new impulse from 
Choitunya, and his followers enjoyed. toleration under 
‘the mild. government of Alkher and of his two suocessors. 
Tie beoutifully situated along the bank of the Jumma. 
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“Contiguous to Mutira are those greet sandstone quarrios 
which, for ages past, have furnished materials to the 
‘architects of Upper India for building the houses, shops, 
temples, and ghauts of its principal cities. ‘The main 
strect is a feature of great beauty. ‘This town, 00, 
must have cost to build several millions of dinars), 
‘and is inhabited by bankers and traders of princely 
‘wealth. The ancient orthodaxy of tho people has not 
suffored a jot of abatement. But the wealth and splen~ 
dour of old Muttra must have far exceeded the wealth 
tnd splendour of the present city. There isnot asingle 
idol of gold, with eyes of rubies and sapphires, that we 
saw in any of the temples, though we had visited nearly 
some twenty of them. © 
‘The finest building in the town is that af Paruekjee, 
the richest banker of the day in India, THe was Seindia’s 
treasurer, and retired from service with two crores. He 
= is now reputed to possess nearly ten crores. By faiths, 
Tain, he has, in front of his house, dedicated a temple 
6 god Dwarkanath of that sect. ‘The fane is magnifi- 
cont, und remarkable for highly-wrought carvings on 
stone. Tn the building, which is supported by a triple 
row of pillars, and situated in the centre of th square 
court, wo saw a respectable assembly sit squatting at 
am entertainment of musie and song. ‘The room oeeu- 
pied by the god is richly docorated. Its ecilings are 
silver-gilt,  Theimago itself is apparently all gold—the 
figure being life-sized, and standing with elosed eyes in, 
tho act of moditation. Buddhism, in one shape or an- 
‘other, seems to have always existed in Muttra—amain« 
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DMuttra,—the Katra. 





“taining its ground under the modified form of Jainism, 
after the votaries of Sakya Muni hud lost their footing. 
‘Tavernier saw in his time at Muttra a hospital for apes, 
which was unquestionably an institution of the, Jains, 
In our age, the wealthy establishment of Puruckjee 
resembles a Buddhist monastery of the olden times, 

The Katra, or marketplace, towards the south-west 
of the town, is an oblongenclosure, about eight hundred 
fet in Tength by upwards of six hundred and fifty feet 
fin preadth. In the midst of this square stands the 
Jummah Musjeod of Aurongzebe, on a large mound 
nearly thirty foot high. From the remains of Buddhist 
pillors, railings, figures, and inscriptions, discovered in 
clearing out well at this spot, it is believed to have 
been ‘thie site of the famous monastery which was 
founded by the holy Upagupta during the reign of 
‘Asoca” The Brahmins overthrew the building of their 
‘rivals, and mado use of its materials in erecting the 
‘tomple of their god Kasara Deen, or Keso Ray. Judging 
from the dimensions still traceable, this temple appears) 
to have been one of the largest in India, Tn its tur 
‘the great Hindoo temple was overturned, and on its 
foundations was raised the mosque of the Mahomedans. 
Owing to tnany dangerous cracks in the roofs and 
‘walls, the mosque has long been disused. 

‘Nothing but the ruins are now seen of the old. fort 
‘of Muttra, built by Rajeh Jeysing on an elevated site on 
‘the bank of the river. The observatory ereetod by that 
‘scientific prince of the Foof of one of the apartments is 
also in a ruinous state, From the fact of this observa 
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"een a seat of learning, which it has ceased to be in oar 
day. ‘The decay of the fort and observatory may be 
attributed to the pillage and massacre which Muttra 
suffered at the hands of Ahmed Shah Durani, just a 
century ago. The city was surprised during the height 








of a religious festival, and the unoffending votaries were 
slaughtered with the samo indifference and barbarity, 
that, in our, day, left only one Kuropean and two Nae 
tives out of an army of 13,000, to tell of its’ md enéby 
the treachery of Akber Khan. Tn the wards of 
‘Tolfenthaler, ‘ Mutira is a populous city, abounding in 
‘wealthy inhabitents, Tn this city, ond in another town 
called Brindaban, the Adighans practised great cruelties, 
‘and displayed thefr hatred of idols and idolaters, bura- 
ing houses together with their inmates ; slanghitering, 
others with the svord and lance, hauling off intp eap- 
tivity maidens and youths, men and women/ Tn the 
templos of the idols, they slaughtered Kino regarded as 
sacred by the superstitious people, and smeared the im- 
ages aud pavement with the blood.” 
It istimenow to say something about'the Chowbays, 
who abound in such large numbers at Muttra, From a 
similarity of name by which they are distinguished, and 
+ from the elubs which itis fashionable for them to earzy in 
‘hoi hands, they arcthought to be most likely thaSobii 
‘whom Alexander found settled in the Punjab. However 
‘bbe, the Chowbays'in our day are noted for being one 
of the four great classes of high-caste Hindostance 
Brahmins, who have the exclusive privilege of minister- 











“ing in the temples of Krishna in the city of his birth. — 
‘They have all the local traditions on the tip of their 
‘tongues, to din into the ears of pilgrims. But xione of 
‘thom appeared to us to be very devout in their profes- 
sions—fleecing pilgrims being more their vocation than 
ioralizing, ‘Those who had pertinaciously followed us 
‘on the way had fondly lingered sbout us for a time 
in the hope of reaping @rich harvest. From a dozen, 
‘their party had increased to thrice that number, as the 
revs of our arrival got noised among their brotherhood. 
‘There were-anany of them who had fat paunches and 
protuberant bellies to denote their easy condition. 
Others who had often to rub shoulders with rivals, were 
particularly clamorous and importunate in their applica 
tion, Butamong the Chowbays thrift follows not fawn 
ing. Their preferment goes by service, of which each 
‘bad in his haid a soroll of vouchers and certificates to 
substantigte his claim, Tt mattered litte tous to know 
who had or had not served any of our ancestors in the 
duties of a Panda, or religious attendant upon them— 
‘wo tumed a deaf eur to the soligitations of those, who 
contrive to gain their ends by worrying a man with the 
din of u clamorous application. Our cool indifference 
ond imperturbable equanimity upset all theircaleulations, 
and when they found that they spoke to a dead wall, 
& they gradually dropped away one by one to their great 
‘chogrin—amazed at our wonderful, thick-skinnedness. 
There are 1400 fumilios. of Chowbays, making about 
3000 persons—the sume number that is spoken of the 
fneient Buddhist sbonks by Fa Hian. The greatest of 





‘all the Chowbays was created by Akbor, He had 62 
jigmans or religious patrons, mostly out of the great 
‘Hindso officers of that emperor’s court, “None of his 
descendants are now living. Gymnastic exercises area 
great favourite with the Chowbays, There is « slur 
‘upon their character, that they are the illegitimate off- 
spring of Hindoo mothers and the Affghaun officers of 
‘Alnned Shah's army, in consequence of which the Vrij- 
Dashecs do not marry ina Chowbay family. ‘The Chow- 
bays intermarry amongst themselves, and never make 
connection in a house from which they cannot have a 
sou or daughter in exchange. It is peculiar with them to 
celebrate at once 20 marriages on a day, to avoid inewr- 
ing a large expense in the feeding of their relatives, 
‘The Chowbaynees aren the grandest style of beauty. 
‘The whole class is ssporh, and the general chevacter of 
their figure is majestic. -‘Their colour is the genuine 
‘lassical colour of the Brahminees of antiquity. Tn re- 
‘turning back to our lodge, we chanced to see « creature 
‘who|was going to pay her evening devotions at a neigh 
‘bonring shrine. »'The veil was #0 drawn over the head, 
is to Teave the face open to the admiration of passers by. 
Tt was a perfect unmasked battery—her large, black, 
rolling eyes charging with the artillery of their charms. 
‘As she passed along with ‘the inceding tread ofa Juno” 
Dearing a platter of flowers in one of her-hands, the 
‘throngs drew themselves on cither side of the street to 
make way for her, and gaze for a moment at her sove- 
reign beuuty—at the delicacy of lier figure and com 
plexion, ‘Though well awure of the fact that all eyes 









‘had been turned upon her, she did not falter a step in 
hhor motion,—nor did a muscle move in her face, or @ | 
‘blush rise to her checks, Called often by. their profes- 
sion to be out of doors, the Brahmin women are more 


‘eocustomed to such trials than any other elass of Hindoo 
females; hence they acquire a firmness of mind which 
rakes it no easy thing to stare any of them out of 
countenance. Ter elegant costume was admirably caleu- 
lated to set off the personal graces af the Chowbaynee, 
No attire is ao becoming to the delicate form of » woman 
as the Hindostanee garment, angy, and dopatia. Tt is 
the opinion of an accomplished English lady, that ‘a 
woman in European attire gives the idea of a German. 
rmannikin,—an Asiatic, in her flowing drapery, recalls 
the statue of antiquity.’ Tho up-country women are in 
‘the habit of darkening the edges of their eye-tids, a 
pretice originally Hindoo, and prevalent from a long 
antiquity. Not loss so aro the usos of the betel and 
Ihenua in dyeing the lips and fingers. Tindoo female 
taste does not err so much in deepening the black and 
red of nature, as docs Mahomedan female taste in pro- 
forring to blacken the lips, enamel the teeth, and cover 
the eye-lide with gold-leaf—absurdities givinga ghastly 
appearance to Iovely countenances, 

On return from our stroll, our host took as through 
the hospital to see his patients, among whom one ease 
porticularly attracted our notice... The patient, a tall 
‘man of about sixty, was-lying insensible for eight and 
forty hours. He was brought out into the open air for 
‘examination, and on « bucket of water being poured over 
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tis head and fuee, began to move his limbs and fect. 
‘Twro or three more buckets were poured, 10 bathe his 
whole body, but mo efforts could rovive him to utter ® 
single word, or take in any kind of food, Tt was not 
4ill the next day that: he was to got back is sonses— 
people generally taking three days to recover from such 
stupefaction. ‘This is the second instance of the kind 
which has ocourred in one week. The victim in the 
first instance had een © poor rustic fellow, who had 
boon coming home aftor nightfill from a olative with a 
brass ofah in his hands, However slight the temptation, 
it set upon him one of those professional poisonens, called 
Dhutoreces, who formerly infested every road in India. 
Ina littl time the vogue ingratiated himself into the 
confidence of the poor traveller, and as they sit ina» 
roadside hut to have a pull at the hookah, the poisomer 
took the opportunity to put the noxious drug of ditoona 
{in the tobacco, and gave it to his companion to smoke. 
Before long the traveller boeame stupified and fll asleep, 
when the other man very conveniently made off with 
the lotah, with nobody to give the alarm. Unquestion- 
ably, this is Thuggism in a milder type, the outbreak of 
Which is apprchonded as the consequence of deamnoss 
of food. 

Though probably a city given up tonn eternal round 
of ftos and tomfooleries, socioty-in Mutina is. greatly 
‘moreantile. In the long street of shops, we were not 
prepared for the sight that met our eyes. Tt was gay 
animated, striking, and boautifol, thronged by Mahe 
ratias, Marwarces, Chowbays, aid others, in their varic 
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‘ous costumes, and all mingled together in agreeable 
‘confusion. ‘The different shops were well supplied with 
from knick-knacks to the most costly, goods, and you 
hhoar there men talking about cotton, and opium, and 
indigo, and exchanges, and other topics of interest, in 
the literal meaning of the word, ‘The houses of the 
higher mercantile classes are large, neat, and in good 
order, with ornamented baloonies and painted windows, 
Just on the floor above the street, sits the grave and 
sedyto gucldee-raliah, with the pipe in his mouth, now 
‘casting his looks at the mohurrurs bringing up his books, 
and then attending a broker to hear his report of the 
market 
Te was a season of festivity, and two of our friends 
+ tarried behind to enjoy a nauteh, while we prooeeded on 
the same evening to Brindabun. ‘The ralh,—from 
which, no donbt, has been derived the word chariot— 
‘the ruth is decent enough, with its searlet screens and 
eanopy hung with fringes. But it is sot upon two 
wheels without any springs, and drawn by a pair of 
Dullocks, whose jog-trot puce keeps the light concern in. 
a perpetual oscillation, Tn such a ear did Okoor bring. 
Krishna and Buldeo to the Courtof Kunsa,—and in such 
car did we proceed to Brindabun, But with all ow 
veneration for the cluwsies, sid our recollections of the 
hnoroie ages, we soon felt under the joltings of the ruth 
as if an abscess was forming on our liver. Rocks have 
alterod, worlds have-changed, ond natiows, have worn 
away, but: no improvement ls taken place in the vex 
hhienlar architecture of the Hiindoo. 








From Muttra to Brindabun is three go-kow, or the 
“Aistance that is measured by the audibleness of the 
owing of a cow.from one extremity to another, ‘This 
carious mode of measuring distance is natural toa rade 
Pastoral people, and significantly speaks of the pastoral 
state of the country in anciont times, But a fine road 
now presents itself skirting theriver, and though not 
woll laid down it is good enough for driving a buggy, 
‘one of which was actually seen to roll away past by our 
ruth of the fifteenth century mc. The last streaks of 
sunset faded away from the clear blue sky of a béautifal 
climate, and the mellowed light of an Indian”twilight 
helped us for two miles of ground. On ourright flowed 
the classic waters of the Jumna, To our left, the coun 
‘try opened ch 
with flocks of wild peacocks, the plume of which is 60 
‘Promixient on the coronet of Krishna, 

November 8.—his is the sixteenth day, and we are 
at Brindabun, Our grandfathers and great-grundfathors 
had to make their wills before setting out'on a pilgrim. 
age to this Titima Thule of their days. By land, the 
Joumey was unsafe from wild beasts, from highway 
robbers, from Thugs, and from Mahratta rovers.” By 
water, the voyage was unsafe from Nor- Testers, from 
pirates, and from the river-potice. Those were days of 
might over right—of tera ke mera, in whick the timid 
Bengulee, who quitted his home, scarecly hoped’ to 
escape the thousand accidents by flood and field. But 
travelling thus far we have not lost;a pice, and not a 
‘man has dared to approach us either in the mountain 
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gorge, or upon the lonely heath. In’ a few years the 
Railway shall further abridge this distance and time, 
‘and intugurate an cra of secarity to life and property’ 
which has been never known to these regions. « 

‘The news about our own selves snust have travelled 
before us, or otherwise our family Panda could not 
hhave had the intimation to show us his face early this 
morning—the first fuee which « pilgrim has to moet 
‘with in Brindsbun. ‘Though we looked with an un- 
fastburable eye upon all Pandas, the young man—for he 
‘was only two and twenty years old—who was so oppor 
tune in coming to wait upon us with his welcome and 
offer of services, had a mild appearance and slodest 
emeanour to bias us in his favour—good looks, as the 
saying goes, being the first recommendation. He was 
quite a stranger, ond introduced himself to us by taking 
the naznes of several of our relatives—which it is a more 
useful thing for his brethren to treasure up in their 
memory than the names of worthiee taught in the 
Shasters—and handing to us at the same time a scroll 
‘fold papers for our inspection. They were the verti 
ficates of services which had been rendered by his pre 
ecossors to such of our ancestors and to those of other 
‘People, as had come on a. pilgrimage to this holy town, 
‘There is a pleasure to go through these testimonials, 
‘and chance upon the autographs of a grandfuther or 
sreat-grandfather, that interest us by being the only 
relic of their handwriting yet it existence. ‘The only 
‘mame among our-ancestors which turned up to meet our 
eyo; was that of & grand-uncle hearing date the yeur 
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1825. His certificate further increased our amiable 
foclings towards the young man who had brought it, 
and in the end so fully established him in our graces as 
that we accepted the offer of his services by subscribing 
our name to his paper below that of our grand-uncle— 
1a paper that isto be bequeathed by him to his descend- 
ants, and preserved asa precious heirloom in the family. 
Few of the vouchers or certificates were found to be 
older than three. generations, or beyond the age of our 
gtandfuthers. ‘This is a proof, that. pilgrimagessto 
Brindabun were less frequent when British rule had 
‘not extended to these provinces—when the intoads of 
‘the Mahratta and Jaut, of Holkar and Ameer Khan, 
hhad plunged the valley of the Jumna in misrule and 
anarchy. 

Our Panda fixed, our clothings put on, and the sun 
up enough for all the gods to have got out of their eds, 
we sallied out on our ramble. ‘The birth-place. of 
Krishna isnot half so sacred as this place of his amorous: 
adventures. Ho appears to owe his apotheosis more to 
his diaisons than to his miracles. He excites the enthu- 
siiiam of his followers more by the stories of his early. 
gallantries than by those of the honourable exploits of 
hhis maturer years. In Brindabun he tended cattle, 
stole milk, played upon the pipe, and danced, sported, 
and philandered with milkmaids ; and the scenes of his 
gay amours are reckoned as objects of the holiest vener= 
ation. To the Vishnuvite, Brindabun is the land of 
‘poetic dreams—the Elysium of his fondest aspirations. 
Howit has been immortalized bythe Muse, and has called 





forth the noblest and most melodious lyric in the lan- 
‘guage! If there bo a spot of ground on earth in which 
the historical, and the poetical, and the fabulous are s0 
charmingly blended together that we would not separ- 
ate them if we could, it is the little town of Brindabun, 
which lies under a pure sky, and is washed by the 
waters of a crystal stream. The mendicant Byragee 
traverses many countries, and at last cases from his 
wanderings to pass the evening of his days and Jay 
hivhonos in the classic soil of Vij. 

More than one emissa:y had boon sent by the tyrant 
‘Kunsa to seck the life of Krishna, and the herdsmen of 
Gokul emigrated with him to Brindabun—then a very 
secluded placo, from the many woods in which it had 
been embosomed. This is the earliest story about 
Brindabun that {on record. But it eamnot fail to 
strike a man, how, in a place only six miles distant, 
the infant could have been secure from the tyrant’s 
reach. The exile of Krishna, his concealment under 
the reof of an humble cowherd in an obscure village, 
his association with shepherd boys, and his pastimes 
‘vith shepherd girls, aro ll common events in the annala 
ofmankind, But it is difficult to account'for how he 
could openly do all those things s0 near to the abode of 
1his-implaeable foe, and still that.foe remain ignorant of 
hhis whereabouts. It is the story of the prophecy of 
Kunsn’s fall, that causes the hiteh in.our belief, By 
roping that story, oll doubts would be silenced. But 
it is by the invention of that story, and of the mira 
cles: performed at a tender age, that Krishna as 
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suumes the celebrity of an Avatar in thd eyes of his 
followers. 


‘Taking Muttra as a contro, the cirele described by 
 mdius of eighty-four miles would give the extent of 
‘ancient Vrij—the seat of all that was refined in Hin- 
ooism, and the language of which, Vij-buii, was the 
purest and the most melodious dialect of India. In all 
Vrij, the most classic spot is Brindabua. ‘The tract, 
comprehended by a cirele thus described, was the king 
dom that had been occupied by the Sursenti of Méan 
‘and Megusthenes. Tt was- the inheritance to which 
Krishna was entitled by his birthright, but which had 
een usurped by Kunsa, Fourteen years of his life 
hhad heen spent in concealment at Gokul and Brinda 
‘bun, before Krishna had an opportunity to go to Muttra, 
Kill his unele, and recover his patrimony. ‘The period 
for which he wielded the sceptre of his ancestors at 
Mustra was eleven years. He thus passed five-and. 
‘twenty years of his life in Vrij—a classic region, evory 
inch of which is deemed hallowed ground by his acts 
and adventures. Here, on his deification, rose the first 
altars to his worship. Tt is not known when and under 
what circumstances that worship first commenced, but 
it appears to have grown into a rage in theolden times. 
‘Tho refined Hindoo, abjuring all sensual interpretation, 
attached a character of spiritual love to tho’ dallianoes 
of Kanya and Redha. ‘The soft-idyls of their pastoral 
adventures fell in melting strains, and found an echo 
in the feclings and sentiments of a worldly laity. 
‘Vishnuiam, ineuleating tho worship of Krishna, had 
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‘been moulded and fashioned with on imagery, which, 
‘kindling the imagination, at onoo enthralled the hearts 
‘of the females; and the warm-hearted Rajputnecs 
‘crowded to his shrines, drawing all the youth of the 
country after them.’* From austerity, the natural 
reaction is to licentiousness, and people falling off from 
the severities of Buddhism embraced a creed which they. 
found to come home to their bosoms. Vrij, where 
Krishna’s descendants fondly cherished the memory of 
hie exploits, became the head-quarters of his religion. 
But the Tslamite came, and striking a fatal blow, sadly 
humbled the pride of that flourishing religion. ‘The 
shrines abounding in Vrij were all doomed to demoli- 
tion. The images adorning them met with « similar 
fate. ‘To escape the hammer of the infidel, the idols of 
principal note had been secreted, or transported: beyond 
his reach. ‘The statue of Balmokund of Brindabun was 
‘oncealed in the Jumna. That of Gokulnath was hid 
ina ravine on the banks of that river. Yadu-nauth, 
the image worshipped at Mahavan, fled on the approach, 
‘of Mahmood. Thus desecrated, depopulated, and re- 
Auced to a desolate waste, Vrij lost all its attractions, 
‘and ceased to possess any prestige. No more did pil- 
rims throng there from far and near, On the soil 
ingered only the remnants of a scattered and poor 
Population, and the region became a wilderness in a few 
years, The site of Brindabun happened to be entirely 





* It was to counteract this fervour, tnt the Jains of Weslers” 
‘ndla setup thle nage of Nominath— fact communicated in ean 
fideneo to Col, Tod hy ove of the sect 








forgotten, Nobody recollected the positions of its sune- 
‘tuaries, or the fate of ite idols. Upon the spots distin- 
guished by the miracles of Kanya grew wheat and 
Varley. Not a voice broke in upon the solitude breod- 
ing over the seenes of his pestimes. ‘The peacock gam- 
Toled and the ape leapt from bough to bough in the 
groves sacred to his memory. Neglected’ Brindabun 
Jay in this wild, untenanted state for four eonturies— 
its antiquitios obliterated, its traditions forgotten, and 
its very name almost passed into oblivion. 

In th same manner that the Christian world 
debited to the Empress Helena, the mother of Constan- 
‘ine, for her explorutions of the unksiown localities 
consecrated by the acts of the Redeemer, is the Hindoo 

F world indebted to Choitunya and his diseiples for the 
restoration of Brindubun to its pristine importance and 
sanctity. Nothing has yet turned up to give a clue for 
avvertaining the age in which Vishnuvism first oxigin- 
ated. The most authentic fact of ite earliest existence 
on record is furnished by the inscription on the Tron 
Pillar at Delhi, stating Rajah Dhava, who put up that 
pillar in 4. n. 19, to have been a worshipper of Vishnu. 
‘Tho next fact is supplied by Fa Han, who saw the Vish- 
‘mupod to have been already established at Gaya in the 
Doginning of the fifth century. ‘The Vishnuva worship 
is suid to have been instituted ut Kanchi in the Cartatic 
by Imchmana Acharya. But it must have been by a 
earned Brahmin either of Rajpootana or Guzerat— 
‘places famous for the life and acts of Krishna—that 
‘Vishnuvism was modified to introduee the worship of 
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‘that incarnation. ‘The great text-book of the Vishuy- 
ites—Sreemut Bhagbut, is supposod to be the work of 
Bopdeva, a grammarian, who lived in the court of the 
Rajah of Deoghur in the middle of the twelfth century. 
So involved in obscurity and fable isthe origin ofall Hin 
doo sects, that nothing certain can be known about them. 
‘But there existe no uncertainty as to the reformations 
‘undertaken by Choitunys, ‘The decadence of Vishnuvism 
on the advent of the Islamite left the amalgamated 
Shivites and Sactos to form the most dominant sect in 
India, Thoy prospered most in Bengal, but degener= 
ated to the grossest abuses. Disgusted by the abomin= 
ble orgies of tho Tentricks, Choitunya sought to pro- 
pagato the tenets of a purer religion, by imparting a 
new type,to Vishnuvism, and creating a reaction in its 
favour. He glossed over those texts of the Bhaghut 
which wore likely to bring his creed into disrepute, 
He viewod the flitations of Krishna with the Gopinees 
in a Platonic light, and founded upon them his doctrine 
of Bhukti, or Faith, os contra-distinguished from 
Works The history of Vrij—the erdle of his reli- 
gion, formed the most important chapter in’his creed. 
‘Visions of the sable Krishna flashed across his mind, 














4 <The union of Krishna with Baadha was i in eyes tke the 
‘mpttcal union of Chri wid dhe Chore. The eatin between man 
‘2nd God fs compared tthe eelatcm etween husband sd wif, te 
‘cma element bwing subtracted and ignored. Tuere av ve ages 
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‘That beloved seat of his god was lying neglected for 
‘many an age. He resolved to unlock the sealed trea 
sures of that charmed region, and, by reinstating Kanya 
in his long-lost Brindabun, inaugurate the epoch of a 
second revelation to his followers. To earry out his 
intentions, he deputed two of his favourite disciples, 
‘Rupa and Sonatun, to precede him in the exploration. 
‘They left Bonares, and commenced their labours from 
Agrabin or Agra, which forms the starting-point for 
the cirenit of Vrij. Few men coul be so eminently 
‘qualified by their learning and zeal for the task ine 
trusted to thom. ‘They proceoded, making earaful re- 
searches, treasuring every precious tradition, examining 
every nook and vestige, Mentifying and localizing the 
scenes of every memorable vent, disinterrng and 
tagging into light what had been buried in darkaess, 
and illumining the whole benighted region of Vsij. Tt 
‘was impossible to mistake Goverdthun, the mount from, 
which Krishna had made known his miracles and oracles 
to the Yadus, and ina cave of which had been raised 
‘the first shrine om his apotheosis. It was impossible to 
mistake the landmarks pointing the sive of Muttra or 
Mahavun, Before long, Choitunya himself followed in 
the steps of his disciples. He happened to fall on the 
‘way into the hands of five Patans, who intended to 
attack and plunder him, but struck by his sanctity they 
ddesisted from their hostile intents, and were persuaded 
to bocome his followers. Reaching Brindabun, Cheit- 
‘unya found it to have been exhaustively explored, and 











all its holy sites and scenes identified, se got upon an 
‘eminence to survey the hallowed region, when a doubt 
ceame across his mind as to the accuracy of the explora 
tions. Fortunately, he met with a native of the place 
called Kristodoss, who had treasured up all the local 
traditions, and who, fully enlightening him, removed all 
doubts from his mind. From that day has Brindabun 
Decome re-opened us the resort of pilgrims, and the 
name of Choitunya venerated as that of a deity incar- 
nate. 

‘To the identification of the localities, followed the dis 
covery of the penates of thoante-Mahometan age. The 
statue of Bal-mootund lying in the Jumna, attached 
itself to the sacerdotal zone of Bullubha Acharya, as he 
‘was performing his ablutions in that river.  Goverdhune 
ath was raised from « fave in the mount of that name. 
Gokulnath was discovered in a ravine of that island in 
‘the Jumna. One by one, the seven principal statues of 
‘Vrij wore collected, sot up, and begun to be worshipped. 
The resurrection of Brindabun was now complete, and, 
abounding with shrines and temples, it onee more re 
sumed the opulence and splendour which had been 
enjoyed in the huleyon days of the'Tuars and Chohanse, 

It is « common saying to the pilgrim in Brindabun 
—Teri-bole, ghut-ree-Hhul, Brindabun-doul—Tako the 
‘name of Heri, loosen thy purse-strings, and stroll 
‘through Briudabun, But we hud determined to give 
‘the Gordian knot to our purse-stringe, beyond paying 
the trifle of a nuzzerana-feo to get a sight of the idols. 


‘Tust on the point of our starting, our Panda and others, 
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‘burst ofyenthusiasm, clapped ay hands, and 


‘cried out Radha-ranee! Radha-ranee! the usual ex- 
‘lamation for taking the auspices. The tour of Brindabun 
hhns to be commences by paying the frst visit to Govin- 
joe, who has the seniority of the other gods. Orthodox 
‘Hindoos coming up here, at once go up to him with 
“the dust on their fect’—true pilgrimage being his who 
performs it on foot. Similarly as Biseswara had disap- 
pointed us at Benares, did Govinjee do the sume thing 
in Brindabun. His prestige had raised great expecta- 
tions in us, but we found him to occupy a very humble 
shrine, consisting simply of an oblong chamber, with 
three arched openings, faced by an outer verandah. 
Nothing under the namo of furniture adorns the shrine. 
‘Tho bare walls stand unrclieved by any pictures or 
shades. From the ceilings hiings no candelabra or 
Intern. ‘The only decorations are some scarlet hannats 
and purdahs, and two big brass cheragh-stands. Things 
here are in a state that reminds us of Baber’s remark ; 
—‘the people of Hindoostan have no candles, no torches, 
not even a candle-stick’ But Govinjee looked very 
‘happy with Radha on one side, and Nullita on the 
other. He was in his moming dress, wearing the pug- 
ree and robe of a Hindoo Rajah. Tn other parts of the 
ay, he is seen attired in other fashions. He never lays 
aside his flute, except when he has to appear in the 
military uniform of Kunsa’s conqueror, with a bow and. 
arrow in his hands. ‘The statue of Govinjee was ori- 
ginally the god of Mount Goverdhun, where he had 
‘been raised as the first image to Krishna. He had to 
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‘be concealed in a cave from fear offfulling into the 
hhands of Mahmood of Ghizni, and lay unnoticed there 
‘ill reinstated by Bullubha Acharya. ‘The present 
statue is but « substitute—the ancient penate being now 
‘at Nath’dwara, He became an exile from Vrij to escape 
the vengeanco of Anrungzobe. On his proseription by 
that Emperor, the Rana Raj Sing of Mewar espoused his 
‘cause, and ‘offered the heads of one hundred thousand 
Rajpoots for his service.’ In. charge of this escort, the 
Emperor dared not to intorvept his progress. As he 
journeyed to gain the capital of the Rana, the chariot= 
wheel sunk deep into the earth, and defied extrication, 
‘The augur interpreted the omen as indicating the plea 
sure of the god to fix his abode upon that spot, which 
from an incousiderable village rose to be the future 
town of Nathdwara. This chariot of Kanya and its 
miraculous whocl aro still preserved as inestimable re- 
lies, and are permitted to be worshipped alone’ by the 
‘most devout. His godship was zight in taking a timely 
flight, and must have had the prescience to know the 
fate that awaited his temple. Tis pinnacles, proudly 
rising in the air, were an eyesore to Aurungzebe, and 
they were toppled down by his ordor. ‘The temple ia 
rot standing, and shall stand for many ages to come, 
4 gigantie but truncated pile, to proclaim the vandal- 
ism of the Islamite, To Rajah Maun doos this temple” 
‘owe its foundation and name of Maun Mundeer. ‘That 
Rajpoot chief had boen"intrusted by Akber with an 
expedition to Cabal. Tn that snowy climate he fell 
setiously il, and, despairing of his life, made a vow to 











‘well, and, true to his vow, built this temple to:the god, 
‘to whose favour he thought he owed his-cure. The 
stupendous, bat at the same time the splendid, monu= 
‘ment is worthy of the man who bas raised it, and of the 
‘gol to whom it has been raised. Three hundred years 
hhave not Ioosened a slab in the massy stracture. Out= 
wardly the form is pyramidal, In the’ interior, the 
arched alcoves are a striking proof of Ttsjpoot engineer 
ing skill. The carvings and sculptures are cloghmnt. 
‘There is a largo niche im the wall, where the god used 
to sit on his throne most conspicuously. Profaned by 
the infidel, itis now a deserted sanctuary, standing a 
few paces from the ono now occupied. ‘The ancient 
reid-sandstone Maun Mendecr, of Govinjee, is the largest 
and most magnificent temple thut we have seen in all 
Bengal and Hindoostan, 

Lord of the mace and discus before thy image we 
stand. Millions of Hindoos believe and bow to thee as 
god, But a Young Bengal cannot vouehsafe to bend 
hhis head to thee. He reganls thee to have been made 
Iike him after the image of hia Maker: He believes 
‘thee to have been the son of Vasudeb, king of Muttra, 
friend and ally of the Pandavas, und founder of Dwarka, 
‘He rovores thy memory for thy great qualities ax'a war 

and statesman, and wishes that another like thee 
hhad been born to keep off the Mussulmans from Tndia, 
But he cannot be impious to adore thee as a god. Pride 
‘of Yudu-vansa ! how thou must be aggrieved to be called 
Murari, with a flute in thy hand in placoof the diseus 
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and the lover of 
Radha :-how wrathful we think theo to be at thy 
privacies being made a public property, and at thy 
memory being so grossly libelled. Tn their infatuation 
thy followers have not scrupled to invade the sanctity 
of thy private life, to drag thy secrets into light, to 
invent many a prank thou didst not commit, and to put 
‘thee to blushes before posterity. Boswell has noted 
greater particulars, and laid them before the publie, 
due lias not made Johnson to appear as a monster. 
In this thy votaries have erred most cunningly, but 
hhave wcted suicidally to ruin the interests of their 
country, by enervating themselves the more with arti- 
ficial heat in such hot land of ours to defend it from 
their enemies. Tightly to have venerated thy memory, 
‘was to have remombered thee as hero whose mantle 
should be inherited by his countrymen. Humbler of 
the Kurus! if thou couldst be exorcised by spiritualism, 
thy votaries would be at once enlightened, and make 
amends to thy reputation, ‘They are remarking our 
audacity in not bowing to thee. But a craven is that 
‘Young Bengal, who trifles with his Creator to avoid 
deing awkward and the butt of remark, by bowing to 
aan idol whom he despises in his heart, and who sacri- 
fices principle to policy. It is not that Young Bengal 
is without any belief. ‘To quote the words of a great 
writer, ‘touching God and Tis ways with man, the 
‘highest human faculties can. discover little more than 
the meanest, Tn,theology, the interval is small indeed 
Dotween Aristotle and a ¢hild, between Archimedes and 











© a kod savago.’> ‘The history of nations is before him, 
‘md a Young Bengal is loath to ubide by any: book- 
revelation. He thinks that he would be lagging be- 
hhind the age by taking up the question of eternal. on 
corns in proforence to that of the cancers of this world 
—to the question of his mission upon earth. Ostensibly 
he has no religon—not even Bralminism, which is being 
Kampered with rules und forms giving it a sectarian air. 
But, nevertheless, he has his faith in the lje that ie 
right, and he rests his hopes in an Almighty Dispeser 
of events. 

‘In return for the nuzzerana-fee with which we had 
to make acceptable our visit to Govinjec, we had the 
honour to receive from his wardrobe each a red-coloured 
scarf with a border of gold, and a tray of his sacred 
food. The pera, «kind of com, of w 
fond in his infancy, is still his fave 
for curds and butter was acquired from the dairy of 
Tushoda. But ‘the days of simplicity aro gone, and the 
Apollo of Vrij now has his curds adulterated’ with rose 
‘water and amber.’ The dead stock of Govinjee’s shrine 
is augmented by the pious bounties of pilgrims from 
the most distant provinces. There is no donation too 
trifling for his acceptance, and his hund is spread out to 
eceive even the widow's mite. Krishna is the deified 
ancestor of the Yadus, and the Rajpoots have always 
‘been his most zealous worshippers. But the largest 
flux of votaries now is from Bengal. ‘The idol is. 
to be under the protection of the Rajah of Jeypoor, 
But, es from the days of Sancara Acharya, have Mala- 




















ar Brahmins ministered at the tonsple of Badrinath, 
‘on the Himalayas, so from the days of Choitunya 
Iiave people from Bengal had the ascendancy in the 
‘temples of Brindabun. The most devoted votary of 
“Heri now is the Byragce of Bengal, who renounces the 
world to pass his days in Brindabun invoking his name, 
The principal office at the shrine, that of Kamdar or 
Manager, is never given but to a Bengulee. ‘The town- 
ship of Brindabun is held as the sacred Zemindary of 
‘a tfio of gods, and no inconsiderable portion of revenue 
is derived by Govinjee from his one-third share in the 
estat, ; 
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No end of idols and temples in Brindabun—passed 
a whole morning, and still visited mot more thin a 
fourth of them. ‘The idols are the same everywhere— 
Kaniya, with Radha on his left, and Nullita on the 
Tight. The temples, adored with elaborate carvings 
‘upon stone, are all costly buildings, but without 7amch 
variety. Krishna appears to number almost every 
Hindoo princo among his followers. There is th 
temple of the Rajah of Jeypore as well as of his Raneo 
and of his favourite mistress, of the Rajah of Bhurt- 
poor and of his Rance, of Scindia, of Holkar, of the 
Rajah of Dinajpore, of the Rajah of Burdwan, and of 
many other potentates, ‘The dignity of these shrines 
is maintained by rich endowments and. grunts, besides 
the donations of pilgrims. ‘The daily expenditure in 
one or two of them is 100 rupees, and in none Tess than 
10 rupees. In all these religious foundations, the per- 
shad, ox the food offered to tho god, forms the sineeure 
livelihood of that floating population of aseotios and 
‘mendicants by whom the place ia erowded in all scasons, 
and who by the lowest estimate would not number less 
‘than two thousand souls. ‘There are hangers-on, who 
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Statue of Gopinath. ca 
are insured of their food for their lifetime under especial 
recommendations, 

‘The second in the trio of gods is Gopinath, or the 
Lonl of the Gopinees. This also is « substitute in place 
of the original penate, which had to be removed away 
from the reach of Aurungzche. ‘There is nothing in 
the statue of the Lord of the Gopinces to indicate that 
surpassing beauty of Krishna, by which he captivated 
tho hearts, not only of rural damsels, but of tho 
Princesses of ancient Hind. ‘The poet does him more 
justice than the artist. In vain we endeavoured to re=. 
‘cognize eny charms which the statue is said to possess. 
‘The dull cold figure betrays a most defective eoncep= 
tion, and is void of any exprosssion. ‘The features are 
hard and utterly meaningless—being hit off without the 
slightest stamp of that amorous ardency which should 
characterize the eowntenance of the Lord of the Gopi= 
nos, Tt is a sud mistake of the,seulptor to have chosen 
principally to exercise his skill upon black marble. 
‘The mind and manners of Krishna must have had more 
to do in winning feminine hearts than his light azure 
complexion, which the artist has been so anxious above 
all to perpetuate. Krishna is described to have had 
the perfection of the male-figure, ‘such as he appears 
to young female imaginations—heroi, beautiful, breath= 
{ng musie from his very eyes, and exalting the religion 
of his worshippers into love.’ ‘To have executed a like- 
‘ness of him, the sculptor should have modelled the beate 
‘dead of the male figure—a Phidian image of the Indian 
Apollo,—and then at least could Hindoo idolatry have 
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Boasted to have developed the beautiful in art, and ac- 
‘complished a triumph for its apology. ‘The size of the 
image also should have been of the standard of life—its 
diminutiveness degrades it into « dol. 

_ In like manner, the statue of Radha, intended an @ 
‘personification of all that is elegant, graceful, and beau- 
ttiful in the other sex, is a complete failure, Though 
moulded into a slender form, the stiff metal has any~ 
thing but realized the figure of the graceful sylphide 
‘who was ‘the pearl in the ocean of Heri’s mortal bixth.?” 
‘Her face appears not to smile with complacency om hor 
est-beloved. ‘The ‘fawn-eyed Radha’ of the poct has 
in the image eyes staring upon the pilgrim, rather than 
“gazing upon the bright face of Krishna.’ ‘These are 
not only artistic but also historie fuults in the statue. 
‘Care has been taken, however, to preserve historie truth 
‘in staining the eyes with antimony’—in ‘placing a eit 
lo of musk on the forehead "—in ‘intertwining a chap- 
let of flowers and peacock’s feathers in the dark tressos? 
in girding the waist with ‘a zone of bells’—and in 
wearing on the ankles ‘rings which tinkled when 
sporting in the dance.’ ‘The costume and adornments 
of the image help to give an idea of the toilet of a Hine 
oo lady in the fifteenth century before Christ. 

‘The affairs of Gopinath are now at the lowest ebb. 
His property is all under mortgage, and he i over 
ead and ears in debt. ‘The mutiny, having put w stop. 
to all pilgrimage from Bengal, has brought him to this 
pass, Brindabun is annually visited by more than ten 
‘thousand Bengaleos, from whose contributions the gods 














Sacredness of the Jumna. * 9) 


of Vrij draw their principal support. Not one has come 
in during the last three years. Now that tranquillity. 
hhas been restored, they are in great hopes of seeing the 
god out of his difficulties, Much is expected, also, 
from the opening of the Railway. But pilgrims, then 
pouring in tenfold or twentyfold numbers, will find 
disenchanted Vrij to have lost many of the attractions 
‘that are lent by distance. 

Tust as much as the mild doctrines of Kaniya differ 
froth the dark rites of Shiva, is the Jumna distinguished 
in ita features from those of the Ganges. Not only 
does the former river revive the memory of a renowned 
antiquity, but its shores likewise present to our view 
the theatre of the miracles of a famous religion. To 
an orthodox Hindoo, the Jumna is endeared by a thou 
sand tender and sacrod associations, ‘The banks of that 
stream aro fancied to be the sunny Iand of love and 
song—the seene of ectestial events played upon earth, 
‘On those banks, he likes to sit ana dream over the days 
of pastoral Vrij. But on the grassy margin where 
Kaniya pastured kine, or on the smooth, hardened snd 
where he wandered arm-in-arm with Radha, are now 
massive structures and ghauts of stone, scarcely har- 
‘monizing with pastoral reminiscences. Here and there, 
an antique danyan or embowering neem overhangs the 
stream, and old Katindi is all that yet continues to flow 
on, outliving the perishable records of man, and pro- 
ducing in the soul feelings and ideas which no other 
river is capable of exciting. 

‘The ghauts in Benares are not less various than in 
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Brindabun. ‘There is the Haisce-ghaut, the most noted 
of all, where Krishna, while yet a mere boy, slew Kai- 
see, a Dwaita of gigantic strength, sent by Kunsa to 
take away his life. ‘The anniversary of that exploit is 
still observed with great festivitios. By pilgrims, a 
dip in this ghaut is thought to be highly meritorious. 
Immediately over the spot where the miracle was per- 
formed now towers « lofty and rich temple, with a 
ghaut the steps of which, built of red sandstone, de- 
‘seend several feet into the water. # 

‘Next in rank is the spot where Krishna killed Buka- 
sor, or the demon who had come from his unclé to de- 
stroy him, disguised as a crane. The bird sat laying 
open its enormous beaks that touched heaven and earth, 
0 that his mouth seemed as it were a great gap in the 
Jatter, to the shepherds who were tending their eattle 
along the river-bank. In they unconsciously walked 
to the stomach of the crane: But wary Krishna at 
‘once detected the foe, and, following in the steps of his 
playmates, stuck like an obstinate fish-bono at the 
‘throat of the bird, and kicking up a rumpus in his 
‘stomach, at last tore him asunder in two by his beaks. 
‘This feat also is annually commemorated by an effigy 
to bring grist to the mill of the Vaij-bashees.* 

‘The Bushter-hurun treo that they showed us, of small 
‘ize, with tender twigs and branches, is quite a sham— 























 Kunsa cers to ws to le the myth of an ancent Buddhist king 
‘of Mutrs, who opposed te rise and spread cf the worship of Kethns 
‘The carly miracles of that god allude Wit {0 the dscouragements 
‘under which his religion laboured In the Beginning, and ver wel 
‘tone by one tampa. 
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still they are not wanting in barefucedness to identify 
itwith ite original. Tts situation on the river-bank has 
‘been made to accord with the legend. ‘The Gopinees of 
yore had come to bathe in the Jumna, and leaving be- 
hind their garmentson the bank, were engaged in laving 
and sporting in the waters. Krishna had watched the 
opportunity fora prank, and, coming unperecived, softly 
stole away their clothes to. neighbouring tree, He 
got up on it, and, hanging the clothes up on the 
branches, sat upon one, playing on his flute. On get= 
ting out of the stream, the Gopinces were extremely. 
surprised to miss their dresses. But soon they discovered 
‘them suspended from the branches of a tree, and the 
author of the mischievous act sitting thereon to enjoy 
the frolic of their exposure—to see beauty * double every. 
charm it secks to hide.’ Noentreaty could prevail upon 
“the naughty youth to give up. his waggery, and save 
young dumnsels the expense of their modesty. ‘The 
Gopinces had to come up to the tree, hiding their uudity. 
as well they coul by the flowing trésses of their hair, 
and to stand soliciting to have their clothes thrown to 
them. Though the fact of the present Vij-maves leay- 
ing behind their garments like the Gopinees of old on 
the steps of « ghaut, and then making a rush o the 
‘waters to conceal their nakedness, might give a eolour- 
ing of truth to the story, still it cannot but be regarded. 
as the invention of a prurient imagination to tell upon. 
‘oft minds, and win-oyer soft hearts. Standing, as it 
does, just upon the brink, and overlooking the stream, 
‘if the prevuit tree be supposed to occupy the position of 


























played the prank in question without instant detection. 
‘There hang from the branches of the troe vari-coloured 
linen in imitation of the dresses of the Gopinees. The 
‘waggish god is fancied to be still perched on its top, 
with the naked nymphs standing in a group below him, 
amd praying for the return of their clothes. ‘The pil- 
grims, therefore, coming to visit this famous tree, ean= 
not make up their minds to go away without leaving 
behind them the token of a piece of linen suspentled 
from the branches in very pity of the distressed Gopi- 
noes. 

Near the entrance of the town from the river, was 
pointed the Uoor-ghaut, or the spot where Ukoor halted, 
‘and left behind the ear in which he had travelled from 
Muttra. He was related to Krishna as uncle, and had 
been sent by Kunsa to invite him toa festival at the* 
Court of that Rajah, Tho exiled scion of the house of 
the Sursena had become tired of his incognito life, of 
tending cattle, and of skying with milkmaids. He 
hoped to reap important results from the opportunity, 
and gladly accepted the invitation to the Court of Mut- 
‘tra, It isthe oocasion of this departure from Brindabun 
that i annually made the cause to observe that ‘ear- 
festival, which is celebrated with so much deat in all 
Parts of Indi, and which ushers in. the seascin to chant 
in soft and plaintive lays the ‘ farewells” and “valedie= 
tories’ and ‘forget-me-nots’ that soothe the griefs of a 
Tove-lom heart, In vain did Nunda, and Jushodsa, and 
the associates of Krishna dissuade him from his purpose. 
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In vain did the Gopinoes implote the falso youth to 
stay. In vain did Radha weep and lament and refuse 
tobe comforted. As the daughter of Rajah Birshobhano, 
she had tarnished the honour of a princely house. As 
the wife of Ayan Ghose, she had proved faithless to a 
man of fair fame. She had left parent and husband, 
had ‘lost heaven, mankind’s and her own esteem ;? and 
the anguish of her soul was exceeded only by the injus- 
tice done to her feelings. But Krishna refused to give 
up, for her pouting lips, a crown. He departed to re= 
cover his patrimony, breaking his plighted troth with 
Radha, and abandoning hor to struggle with a passion 
she could not cast aside, Tt was all over 


“Ror her on earth exsopt some ear to hide 
Heer shame and sorrow deep ia et hear’ ore :° 


an fgom the day of his exit she never ecased to mourn 
‘the sid fate to which she had boon left behind—a fate 
‘which has afforded and shall yet afford to generations of 
‘Hindoos the most touching theme to exhaust their most 
pathetic strains upon. In pity of her disconsolate eon- 
dition, the worshippers of Kaniya have made Radha the 
heiress of his prestige in Brindubun, and her name ag 
the Raneo of Vrij is in the mouths of the men, women, 
and children of this land. . 
‘The Kalya-dah is another famous ghaut, where 
Kalya-nag, the black serpent, infested the waters of the 
Tumna, Poisonous effluvia issued from the place of his 
bode. No finny tenant could dwell near him. Not a 
Dlade of grass grew upon the bank. ‘The stray kine 
‘that drank water there instantly perished. To get rid 
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of the monster, Krishna dragged him from the stream, 
‘and bruised him on the head. ‘The stn is suid to have 
darkened, the sky rained blood, the eurth shaken, and 
portentous fires to have broken out, so long_as the de- 
sporate contest Iasted. But this is most probably a pla- 
giarism from the Evangelists, to suit the events of @ 
story s0 akin to the other, Be that as it may, we may 
extract « meaning from the Puranic account of the eoil- 
ing and uncoiling of the Hydra, which is but an allegory 
of the wars with tho Nagusand Takshaks of ourangient 
history, a race of people inhabiting Cashmere, Punjaub, 
and Sind, who worshipped the dragon, and were the 
enemies of the Aryas from the Vedic period. ‘The 
‘ophiolatzous Takshak had been scotched in seventeen 
battles, and was finally vanquished in the eighteenth 
—thongh it was not long before Parikshita, the sugooss= 
or of Judishthira on the throne df Indraprasthe, died 
by the bite of a snake, that is, lost his life in a conflict 
‘with tho Tukshaks. The pestlontial effet of the Kaya 
dah waters is but an allusion to the moral’ nuisance of 
‘the serpont-worshipping Nagu race—unless some pect 
Tiar properties in the soil had, at a former period, really 
made the waters unwholesome. No such effect as the 
legend ascribes to them was visible to us in an inani- 
‘mate tract void of every vegetation. ‘The grass is as 
green there as in any of the adjacent spots, and tor- 
toisox floated in shoals. The inhabitants bear No pre 
{dive against the waters, which they frecly uso for both 
ath and drink. ‘They show here an old Kail/skudumbo 
tree as the one from which Krishna had plunged into 











© the stroam—as well us the spot on which Jushoda sag 
lamenting for his non-appearance. In commemoration. 
of the great Vishnuvite triumph, an annual meleis held 
at the Kalya-dah, 

Only a solitary boat lay moored on the Jumna below 
the Kaisee-ghaut,as on the day when Krishna had acted 
as the forryman, and the Gopinees us rowers, to enjoy a 
‘yachting excursion in the round of their amorous plea- 
sures. 

To the Bratna-toond, a little square tank, supposed 
to be of natural-excavation, and regurded us the sacred 
spot of Vishnu’s triumph over Brahma. In Benares, 
they make Vishnu worship Shiva—in Brindabum, they 
make Brahma worship Vishnu, to assert the superiority 
ofseet over seet. Brahma, the ereator of the universe, 
had heard of Krishna as an incarnation of Vishnu, and, 
visting Brindabun, had misgivings from his age and 
‘occupations, as to his real character. To try him, he 
‘one day slyly carried off through the sky a herd of cattle, 
old and young, boys and all, that were attending them. 
Knowing how much the parents of the boys and 
the owners of the cattle would be distressed at 
their disappearance, Krishna forthwith ereatod a new 
hor and other attendants, so exactly similar to those 
that Bruhma had tiken away, that the owners of the 
fone) and the parents of the other, remained quite une 
wares of the change. Equally id the new creations 
‘themselves remain ignorshit of heir trumsformation ; 
And the cattle walked into their stalls, and the boys into 
their houses, where they recognized, and were necoge 
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Giifed by, their parents an if nothing bad bappensd. 
Brahma had watched all these proceedings of Krishna, 
and, satisfied of his incarnation, restored to him his real 
catfle and attendants, ‘The tale, in plain words alle- 
gorizs the story of the warfare botween the Brabmaites 
tnd Vishnuvites, the tomporary success of the one in 
carrying off and converting the flock of the antagonistic 
tect, ond the final triamph of the other in the aequiss 
tion of now followers. Instead of « mousmenta pillar 
or other, a tank coupled with the name of Brubay bas 
een made to record the triumph of the Vishnuvites. 
‘The tank has litle dopth in comparison to the elevation 
of tho aol in these regions, and the cause of it may be 
accounted for by the proximity of the Jumna to the 
Joeality, which seoms to have boen the bed of that stream, 
in a former age. ‘Theorage tint of the water indicates 
a ferroginous soi. On the embankment is shown the 
plant of a young banyan, with a few tender sprigs and 
loaves, ‘This is pretended to he a sacred AAshiy-Bhuf, 
= immortal banyan —and, lest the pilgrim dou scout 
the notion as ridenlous, the keeper i always ready with 
his bureficed tale of the tree having one oot in Jugger- 
rout, a eecond in Allababed, andthe third at Drindabun. 
More extraordinary again is Gopenmara, an emblem 
Of Shiva found in this locality. The legend aboat him 
is, that, envying hie rival Krishna for the eternal pas- 
times and pleasures in which ho spent his days with the 
Gopinoes, hi felt extremely desirous of becoming w guest 
in Vaij. But he dared not openly make his appearance 
in the quarters of one with whom he had always, been 
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on hostile terms. He, therefore, assumed the disguise of 
‘young damsel to escape detection. But, on his fair 
female face fell the eye of Krishna, and he was at once 
recognized. Forgetting all past enmity, Krishna 
stretched out the hand of welcome to his rival, and, 
raking the pot-belliod wassailor ent capers with the 
waltzing Gopinces prodigiously heightened the merri- 
‘ment of the occasion. Tn plain language, the tale would 
allude to the mutual hostility of the Shivites and Vish- 
auvites, the inclination of the one to be reconciled with 
the other, and the temporary coalition of the two sects. 
This to a result of this kind that must be attributed the 
origin of the worship of the incorporated Har~Heri 
image of the two deities. ‘The term Gopeseara means 
the disguised god. Ieis feigned to live hereby stealth, 
or otherwise his presence would not be tolerated in 
Brindabun. 

One other object of interest in this neighbourhood, 
in the sumaj or cenotaph of Hureedoss Gossain. ‘The 
aman by whose grave we stood admiring the boldness of 
Choitunya for his innovation of the rites of burial on 
the immemorial Hindoo custom of eremation, was aman 
of great leaming, who, quitting the world and its ale 

srements, retired to Brindabun to meditate upon Heri. 
iis austero lifo used to be spent every evening in chant 
jing sacred hymns in praise of his god, and his fame as 
an unrivalled songster reached the eavs of Akber. The 
‘cclebrated Tansen was his disciple. “On one occasion, as 
‘the Mogul emperor was sailing up the Jumna to Delhi, 
hhe Tagoed his royal’ barge at Brindabun, near the spot 








‘had in vain formerly invited him to attend his court, 
‘and was anxious to make this an opportunity for testing 
‘his merits as a songster. ‘The hut of the Gossain lay 
surrounded by woods and bushes. Peacocks and par~ 
rots abounded in the region, and used to be drawn by 
the chirms of his melodious voice. ‘The emperor chose 
to go alone after dusk, and concealing himself in one of 
the bushes, thence overheard the usual vesperian songs 
of the Gossain and his disciple, Churmed to have ntver 
heard any such voeal music befare, he made his appear 
‘ance in the hut, and introduced himself os the emperor 
to the Gossain, expressing great reverence for his piety, 
and acknowledging his unrivalled merits as a songster, 
‘The emperor held out to him promises of great wealth 
and favours to accompany him to his court. But the 
‘hermit refused to exchange his solitary humble cot for 
oven the throne of the Mogul autocrat. “Gold,” he said, 
“iad no value in his eyes, as the soil on which he lived 
‘was all composed of that metal.” ‘The emperor wishing 
to have a proof, the Goseain by a miracle displayed the 
gorgeous vision of a golden Brindabun to theeyes of the 
emperor. By no means could Hureedoss be indaced to 
give up his life of au anchorite. ‘The emperor then re- 
(quested him to permit his disciple to follow him to the 
court. Tangon was then a young lad of eighteen or 
twenty yearsof age. He was a native of Patna who 
Thad a great natural fondness for music, and had been 
‘attracted to Brindabun by the fame of Hureedoss. ‘The 
emperor's persuasions and promises prevailed upon ‘Tan 
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sé, and he followed in the train of Akber to flourish in 
life, and acquire the celebrity of an incomparable musi- 
cian in the'annals of his nation. From a Hindoo, he 
‘became a convert to the Mahomedan faith, and his 
remains lie buried at Gwalior, where ‘the tomb is over- 
shadowed by a tree, concerning which a superstitious 
notion prevails, that the chewing of its leaves will give 
an extraordinary melody to the voige.’* Struck by all 
that he witnessed, Akber went away bestowing upon 
‘Hureedoss for the first time the title of a Gossain, or the 
controller of the senses. From that time, also, he began 
to entertain a grout respect for the worship of Kaniya, 
and to become an enthusiast in the mystic poetry of 
Joydeva, The name of Hureodoss is eminent among 
Choitunya’s followers, and he was canonized into a saint 
after his death, His cenotaph is a simple heap of earth, 
covered by a:sheet of white linen. ‘They daily perform. 
rites to his manes, by strewing his-sepulchre with flow- 
rs, and sprinkling it with water. ‘The tomb yield a 
good income to the attendants in charge. 

The Poolven is the memorable scene of the Ras-man- 
dala of Krishna with the Gopinees, Here, in the season of 
sweets, and amid Lowers of the dark éamala affording 
shelter from the noontide blaze, where a soft gale breath- 
ed upon a bank of flowers ‘stealing and giving odour,” 
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where the crystal waters of the Jum flowed, breakin 
‘in moon-lit ripples against the sand and awakeuing’« 
sweet harmony, and where peacocks dancedin joy pour 
ing forth their sonorous notes, ‘did Heri extlt in the 
assemblage of amorous damsels. One of them pressed 
hhim with her swelling breast, while she warbled with 
exquisite melody. Another, affected by a’ glanee from 
his eye, stood meditating on the lotos of his face. AC 
third, on pretence of whispering a seeret in his eat, ap- 
proached his temples and kissed them with ardour. Qne 
seized his mantle, and drew him towards her, pointing 
to the bank of the Jonna, where elegant valjulahs ine 
terwore their branches. THe applauded another who 
anced in the sportive circle, while her bracelets rang 
aus she beat time with her palms, Now he caressed one, 
and kissod another, smiling on a thind with eomplaceney 
and now he chased her whose beauty had most allured 
him Nothing was more extraonlinary in this merry 
dunce, than for Krishna to have multiplied himsel into 
as many personations as there were maids in'the party, 
mad making himself ubiquitous, to console each by the 
assurance that she alone enjoyed his affection 

The Raxmandata has ealled forth the most impase 
stoned strains of Joydeva, and hus tasked the Bhaghut 
to employ the highest. elegance of diction, the most 
Irilliat tropes, and the utmost subtlety of meaning. 
But in vain are all attempts to refine away ifs sénse— 
the long and short of it is that it was.a waltzing party, in 
which the young shepherdesses had * dressed themselves 
in such a manner as to do full justice to & white bosom, 
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imwhich they ogled significantly, danced voluptnously, 
excelled in pert repartees, romped without shame with 
an urdont yputh, and sang sly verses with w sly expres- 
sion,’ Nosane man ean mistake the luscious episode of 
‘the Ras to have been intended otherwise than to take in 
all female hearts by a coup-de-main, and to increase the 
flock in Krishna's fold. It might be that the Ras-mané 
ata is typical of the zodiacal phenomena ; that the nine 
Gopinces are the personifications of the nowraginis—the 
ning nobles of muse ; or the now-rasa—the nine passions, 
excited by the powers of harmony. ‘The movements of 
‘the pastoral nymphs encircling the sun-god Heri in a 
dancing attitude, and their holding each a musical in- 
strument in her hand, might be interpreted as u repre- 
sentation of the ‘mystic dance’ of the planets round the 
great luminary of our heaven. Indeod, there is much, 
in the Hindoo mythology, that is founded on an astro= 
nomnical basis—much that perpetuates the early Vedie 
worship of the clemonts under a figurative garb. But 
the veil of mystery can be lifted only by the initiated in 
astronomy. By the common populace, the lustful orgies 
‘ean scarcely be mistaken in their meaning, and too often 
have families to mourn for stray members affected by 
the rehearsal of the opisode—‘the love-tale infecting 
Hindoo daughters with like heat to pay their vows and 
songs’ at the shrine of their most darling god. In our 
‘age, the Penal Code would have had its influence on the 
author of the Bhagbut. in composing the chapter th 
which may be attributed half the immoralities of our 


nation, 
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‘The spot appears to form a desorted bed from which 
‘the Jumna has retired. ‘The knee-deop sands are 
fiercely beaten upon by the burning rays of the sun, and. 
‘emit o highly unpleasant efftuvium from tho dried cow 
dung scattered on the surface. But the soil trodden 
by the fect of Krishna and the Gopinces is as conseeryted 
as ever, and on it falls prostrate the stanch votary to 
revel in beatific visions of the god and his shephordesses, 
By pilgrims, the doubly holy sands are carried home to 
be distributed to relatives und friends, and to be exten 
a few grains at a time every day us a sequel to their 
prayers. This precious month of Kartick is the season 
‘of sweets, in which Heri gave the horns to Ayun Glhose 
‘and the other simpleton shepherds, ‘There are lots of 
Aancing, and fddling, and singing throughout the town 
on the anniversary of the Ras. But the sauids burned 
our fect, and the stench of the drying filth of kine made 
‘us hasten from a seeic, in which we could [ttle expect 
to be edified as to our spiritual welfare. 

No name is so great in Brindsbun as that of Lallah 
Baboo, the grandson of the Dewan of Warren Hastings. 
‘He was the owner of princely estates, and possessed the 
influence and status perhaps of the second native of 
Ikie day in Bengal. But in the prime of his manhood, 
‘he renounced family, friends, and fortune, to rutire to 
Brindabun, and await there as an humble attendant 
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Lallak Baboo. 3) 
‘upon Kaniya. The extraordinary act of sacrifice had 

at first raised doubts of his fatuity. But he raised a 

costly shrin set up the image of Kissenjee after his 

‘own name, and bought estates in the North-West 

yielding an annual income of forty thousand rupees for 

‘the support of the institution, ‘This is the only shrine in, 
Brindabun which is adorned with pictures, mirsors, 

shades, and chandeliers in the fashion of Calcutta 
temples. The daily expense in it is one hundred 
rupees. Five hundred people are fed every day out of 
‘the food that is dressed for the god. The man in chargeof 
‘the distribution of food is so clever a physiognomistas to 
remember keenly the faces he once soos, and he takes care 
not to allow the same man from monopolizing the charity 
and abusing it as a sinecure, except in his tum once a 
fortnight, Strong eurses interdict the members of the 
Baboo’s family from partaking in any of the food that 
{is intended purely and solely for public feeding. ‘The 
pious Baboo used to eweep the court and compound of 
his own shrine. There are people living yet, who re 
member him to have daily begged his bread through 
tho streets of this town. The Prij-maces used. to pre- 
pare for him a distinct bread, which had the name of 
Laliah Babso's rottce in each family. Discovering that 
‘his rank was still taken into consideration, the Baboo 
gave up his beggary from door to door, and lived on 
the food which people chose to bear to his retirement. 
Latterly, he had left Brindabun, and retired to a cave 
in Mount Goverdhun, to pass the remainder of his days. 
‘in an undisturbed meditation, “His end is said to have 
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Tn the koonj or shrine bearing his) nsme, grows a 
‘thriving cocon—the only plant of its kindsin’ all Hin- 
Aoostan, The two grandsons of that pious man, who are. 
so well-known for their enlightenment and munifieent 
liberality in Calcutta, are now engaged with the wealthy 
‘Paruckjoes in a lawsuit that has been pending for years 
for a few feet of ground adjoining the shrine of each. 
"The vanity rather than the piety of the two parties is at 
stake, and four hundred times the value of the pices of 
and under dispute has been expended away without any 

‘From Lallah Baboo's hoo to the Jain temple of the 
Paruckjees. In Hwen Thsang’s time there were only 
five Brahminical temples in Muttra—in our day there is 
only one Jain temple in Brindabun. ‘The Buddhists of 
ld did not hold the Brahminicalfollowersin greater de- 
testation than do the Brahmins of this age entertain the 
1 feeling against the followers of Parisnath—the Tain 
‘temple being regarded as much a blot upoti the sanetity 
‘of Brindabun, as the mosque of Caliph Omaris in Jeru- 
salem. But wealth and influence have procured to the 
Tains the same footing in the stronghold of Vishnuvism 
that the sword of the Mahomedan conqueror gave to 
hhim in tho stronghold of Christianity, Tt is as if the 











* Similar to the instance of Lallah Bahoo, that af Taj Sit 
Iadhacanth Deb, who hae arrived at an treme of gg at 1 the 
elt of long, sober Ito and who, after exerelsing the influence of 
‘he head of the Tndian Society in Calcutta for half a century, has at 
last chose tortie to Brndabn to sen the evening of his days 
fnoly meditations —aaa fitting soquel to lose the carer of a Harned 
‘ian a eonsetentorthodcx Hindoo. 
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Jains are here to contend for the’ palm of vietory with 
fan antagonistic religion. They havo set: up their own 
‘opposing idols, have dovised their own festivals in rivalry, 
and have bestowed upon their temple the attractiveness 
of a grandeur and affluence that attracts in and dazzles 
the eyes of the multitnde, Indeod, the most interesting 
object within the walls of the holy city—the spot 
which no pilgrim can loave Brindabun without seeing 
—is the magnificent place of Jain worship. Tt stands 
at the end of the shaded pathway leading frum Muttna, 
‘and occupies a central position that is the freest quarter 
in all the town, Few temples cover such a large area 
of ground. Theateess lies through two lofty pyramidal 
gateways, peaked in the fashion of mountains, and which 
may well give an idea of the empes or mounds that 
ubounded in ancient Buddhistic India, As strangers, 
we were passing in with our shoes on, But at the 
seconil gate is posted w sentinel, to see that no one 
crosses the sucred threshold breaking through the inter 
dict of going in with bare fect. He stopped us, and 
forbade our violating the sacred prohibition. Pulling 
off our shoes at the doorway, we went into a courtyard 
in the midst of which rises a tall gilt spire that out-tops 
very height in the sky of Brindabun. ‘The marble 
platform is handsomely paved, and enclosed by high 
cloistered walls. Passing with the noiseless steps of 
stocking-feot through the ample courtyard, and obsery- 
ing the numerous colonnades and pillars of elegant 
workmanship, the beautiful rosorvoir of stone, the splen= 
id fanes, and choirs remarkable for beauty of propor 












‘ion and variety of oroaments, we saw thewhoe forme 
‘vast and magnificent institution, but could discover no 
architectural design in the exeoution of the: buildings. 
‘Flage slabs havo been cut and carved away with various 
figures and flowers. Nearly ten biggalsof ground have 
been enclosed by a beautiful range of cloisters. But 
‘the ftregular architecture fails to produce any effect up- 
‘on tho spectator. ‘Tho temple is said to have taken a 
quarter of a century in building, and has eost, according 
‘to the popular estimate, the sum of a crore of rupres— 
the Inbour and expense being well visible in the delicate 
rimutiw of the works. Tt is all of rod sundstine, and 
the iol to which itis dedicated has the name of Rumg- 
ss all round are for the putting up of 
the monks. On a religious fite-day in the calendar of 
the Jains, the shrine is gaily illuminated, and presents a 
scene of dazzling brillianey. Tho population of Brinda- 
bun is then sitructed in crowds to witness the festival, 
but thoy take care never to partake in the distribution 
of the food that has been offered to a heretic god. 
Further on is the villa or garden-house of the Pa- 
‘ruckjees—a place designed to realize the most luxurious 
fenjoyments. The spot is aslovely and romantic es any- 
thing of its kind can be. ‘Trees, shrubs, and flowers 
grow there in rich Insuriance, and as we strolled 
along the gravel walks and among the parterres, we 
inhaled the delightful fragrance that was in the ait. 
In the centre is u Tight, airy, and clegunt structure, 
facing beautiful tank. ‘The surface of the crystal 
‘waters lay calm as an unrafiled mirror. The parrots, 
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‘which abound here in swarms, fléw about, enjoying the 
froodom of nature. ‘The playful squirrel sported amid. 
the thick foliage of its favourite haunts. From the 
amummories of a doformed and degraded religion, it was 
« positive relief to make a tour of the garden that was 
in tho fulnoss of its verdant beauty. Life must have 
been intolerible in Brindabun, if a brief {hour or two 
could not be spent in the midst of this bewitching 
scenery. 

Gur next excursion was to the Needioo-bun, another 
of the extra-holy places’ in Vrij, where Krishna, alias 
Heri, daly usod to play amorous dittios on his fate, and 
flirt and sin with his Clorins and Chloes—his pastoral 
sullanas, No sooner had the shades of evening closed 
the career of day—and if! the broad moon rose vireling 
con the east,’ it was all for the better—than he ever 
punctnally used to retire to this charming bower, to 
refresh himself from the labours of his pasturage. He. 
took caro not to be accompanied by any’ of his aceociates 
intheficld. Left alonoto himsel he used to be amused 
for a while by plucking the choicest flowers, and wea, 
ing them into one or more garlands, ‘Then, tired, por- 
haps, of being on his legs and strolling through the 
Bower, he would ascend his favourite Kudunbo tree, and, 
sitting thereon upon a branch reclined aguinst the 
‘rim, play upon his reed to keop off his loneliness. 
‘The enchanting melodies rang through the silent air of 
Brindabun. To the Gopinoos, #t was the signal to quit 
‘their homes:ind run to hiseinbraces. Nightly thus did 
‘harmless Kaniya—for he had no fault of his own, it 
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‘was all the fault of his musie, and of Jushoda for mak- 
‘ing him lusty with overfeeding of cream and butter— 
‘chaso away the thoughts of deprived sovereignty weigh= 
ing upon his mind, and none dared to eross or read a 
‘moral lesson to him who was one day to wear a crown, 
One night he stole away from the bower, to please him- 
self with a fresh flower. Next day, he found the whole 
Noedhoo-bun in an uproar, and Radha in a towering 
passion. ‘The warm blood of a Rajpootnce boiled in her 
‘veins, Proud of her youth and charms, proud of her 
Tineage and rank, she could not, without agoniesof grief 
and rage, see herself dosertod and insulted for a rival 
‘The other Gopinces all made common cause with their 





mistress. Kaniya, putting on a melancholy and senti~ 
mental visage, and in speech well ealeulated to win for- 
givoness, pleaded his pardon. But indignant Radha 
fle his presence, resolving to keep hersel? confined to 
home from all flirtations. ‘The hours of remorse and 
separation were a severe penance to Kiniya. He lost 
is appetite, and left untasted the curds and cream of 
Tushoda’s dairy. Tn the field, he eared not to tend his 
Kine, In bed, ho ‘sighed upon a midnight pillow,” 
His wretched condition was reported to Radha. ‘Though 
not the less affected by sleepless nights and thereby in- 
‘wardly disposed to relent, she showed no inelination to 
Patch up the quarrel without a suitable lesson, By the 
mediation of the other Gopineos, it was arranged that 
Radha should preside as the sultana, and Kaniya do 
hher the homage of a penitent subject. To play the 
frolic out, @ seat was raised for a mimie throne under 
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‘the arborescent eanopy of the ‘Needhoo-bun. Radha 
puton thedress of Kaniya and hiscoronet. The Gopinees 
stood round her, as attendant ministers and courtiers, 
One of them held sn umbrella over her head, while an- 
other waved a peacock-feathered fan in semblance of the 
insignia of royalty. Nothing loth to act his part in the 
jour drama, humbled Kaniya, dressed in a chobe 
day's livery and bearing a sword and shield in his arms, 
stood near the foot of the throne, ready to execute the 
Dchasts of his queen. Thus submitting to work out his 
penalty aid supplicate for forgiveness, and promising 

i ps, he was once more allowed to take 

















embraces. 
The Needhoo-bun is « low-walled oblong plot of 
in the heart of the town, and overgrown 
with bushes of the pearl-tree, giving it the woodland 
character of a bower. ‘The plant is a thorny species, 
growing to the height of three or four cubits, and bear- 
ing a kind of wild berry of the sizeof pearls. The low 
interweaving branches hardly admit a passge through, 
‘them, and a stranger is bewildered by the mass of thick 
foliage intercepting his view. There is a tank called 
the Nullta kooud. Pilgrims ure fond of exploring this 
“taysting place,’ and, puzzled in the intricate labyrinth, 
of verdure, overlook the ingenuity of man, and acknow- 
lodge it as ‘ Love's recess’ secure from all intrusion. In 
va comer of the bower stands « little shrine, in which 
middle-aged Byragee was reading to two jvomen— 
‘widows from Bongsl—the story of Krishna’s amour, 
from the Bagbut. Our arrival interrupted them for a 




















‘moment. The two women looked very ‘sentimental 
‘under their pious edification. One of them-was middle 
aged, the other young enough—having a pair of lovely 
‘black eyes, which she raised up as if toread us throagh. 
From a caged bind longing to bo froed, she flutters here 
fn the sunshine of a world without the purdah. The 
Byrugoe civilly invited us to sit down to his sermons. 
But the scene and employment in which we found the 
party would have made our presence a bore, and s0 
Teaving them to their business we went away on our 
Returning to our lodge, we found it all in att uproar 
from the depredations of monkeys, who are a great 
nuisance here, and abound in such large numbers, that 
it is found impossible to Keep anything safe from their 
pilfering propensities. Families are constantly missing 
‘one thing or another from their apartments. Hence 
the windows and doors of every domicile are protected 
by latriced frameworks suspended against them, ‘The 
‘monkeys come out in the early morn from fhe gayiens 
‘in the neighbourhood, ana sit reconnoitring on the 
‘house-tops to begin their punloining mission. ‘They are 
noticed running or climbing upon the walls and roofs 
at all hours of the day, or assembled upon a tamarind 
troo in gangs of some forty or fifty of them—oue fellow 
chatting or grinning, another mouthing or grimacing, 4 
a third occupied in entomologieal research on his hirsute, 
neighbor, and the matrons perched secure with their 
families on the remotest branches. Forgetting the can- 
‘tion of the landlady, our servants had exposed a piece of 
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‘new wearing apparel to dry in the sun on the terrace. Tt 
‘was espied by a monkey, which came after it as soon a4 
‘they had turned their hacks, and seampered off with it 
toa tree, Tho servants ran after the brute, shouted and 
pelted at him, and at last showed him some food, but all 
in vain, ‘The fellow sat grimacing in an endless variety, 
mindless alike of the threat or eouxing, tll he had torn 
off the cloth in shreds. Similarly, another ehap had 
rade oif with a Totah, that was not recovered. Smart- 
ingunder the losses, and in a desperate rage to revenge, 
the servants laid a snare, by exposing. some food in one 
‘of the windows. Soon a fellow was attracted to the 
spot, and while in the uct of drawing away the food, he 
‘was suddenly caught hola of by the arm. ‘The beast 
nade a fiereo struggle to extricate himself, and by loud 
serecches gathered troop of his race to besiege the 
window. Luckily it was protected by stout bars, and 
‘we came in time to apprize the servants of the danger- 
‘ous consequences of their sport. Two officers hud once’ 
shot at one of these creatures, and the whole quad 

‘manous tribe gatheyed in an army to chase them away, 
and pursuing them with the most boisterous sereechings 
towards the Jumna, across which they had thought of 
‘making their eseaye, made them sink in that stream 
swith the elephant on which they rode. Not « day 
passes without children or even adults being pounced 
‘upon for food. ‘The most tormented of all are the fruit» 
rors and shopkeepers... ‘To give an instance occurring. 
| torone own knowledge, our worthy tradesman had been 
\ going on toa neighbour with some swoetmeats in his 
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hhands, when all of a sudden a most audacious fellow 
Teaped upon his shoulders from the roof of a hut, and, 
taking to his heels with the food, made faces's0 comical 
‘hat they dissrmed him of bis anger. ‘They sometimes 
even give a slap in the face to snatch away their booty 
Tn Muttra, they axe mischievous enough to pelt stones 
at passengers, and on one occasion threw an old woman 
from a terrace as she had been looking down at a pro- 
cossion passing below, ‘The accident. happened under 
the very eyes of the police, and in defiance of all penal 
retaliation. Though «0 much a plague, none dares to 
sy anything to them. They are esteemed as the sacred 
retamorphoses of deceased Vaij-bushoos, and are daily 
fed with fried gram in more than one temple. ‘The 
clebrated Mabratta chieftain, Modhajee Seindia, hay 
Jefta fund for their provision, Tn his time, one of the 
creatures used to bo treated with peculiar attention, os 
ity lameness, caused by an accidental hurt, was con- 
‘ered a point of resemblance to their benefactor, who, 
in hs flight from the battle of Panipat, hud been over- 
taken by an Affshan, and co severely cut by him with a 
Dattle-axe on the right knee, that he lost the usé of that 
‘The finny tribe slso is under the especial 
n of Kaniya, No-man risks his sound bones to 
cat fish in Brindabun, This tenderness to-the ape and 
| fish is certainly in imitation of the Buddhists, who # 
‘maintained the tenet of non-cruclty to animal life. It 
{is no wonder that the apes should swarm here in pro- 
Bigs mastering allowed o matty doy 
{t any Malthusian apprehensions for their food. 














Mr Ape always keeps  seraglio larger than that of 
Solomon or of Aber, and is no less a cavalior to wage 
a fierce epie war for the reseue of «lady from his zenana 
‘than Menelaus for Helen or Rama for Seeta. 

‘Not a spot in Brindubun but is consecrated by some 
legend. ‘The quarter in which we have taken up our 
abode is famous in Vishnavite history as the spot of 
Rupa Gossain’s retreat. Tn romantic seclusion, that 
retreat could scarcely have been equalled. But the site 
of his holy hermitage, and the woodland scenery in 
which it lay, have long given place to well-paved streets 
and an array of stately edifices. ‘There is the tomple of 
the Rajah of Bhurtpore, which is one of the most grace- 
fal buildings in all the town, ‘The quarter is now 
Known under the name of Gorindo-muhulla, from an 
image which Rupa is said to have raised and setup for 
worship. Originally, that image Iay imbedded in the 
carth close to his abode. ‘The spot, overgrown by bushes, 
had formed a thicket. But every day a cow penetrated 
into the depths to feed the god with its: milk, which 
flawed spontaneously from the udders. One night the 
g0il appeared in a dream to the ascetic, and directing him 
to the spot frequented by the cow, desired him to take his 
image out of the earth. Rupa, duly attending to the 
divine injunctions, and disinterring the god, set him up 
for adoration. 

Out upon a fresh tour in the afternoon, as there are | 
yetremaining to be sect many places famous in Vis 
‘uvite history. In Brindabun life is a perpetual 
ay—your time is all Left to yourgelf, and you can 
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hardly be in any other humour than {o idle, lonnge, 
and stroll away, in the luxurious consciousness of having 
nothing to do, ‘This time to the quarters of Muddun 
‘Mohuia—or he who intoxicates with desire. ‘The an- 
tiquity of this penute is traced to the days of Rance 
Kaubje, by whom it is said to have been first set up for 
‘worship. The image hud disappeared on the fall of 
Muttra, and, after lying hia for many eouturies, tuned 
‘up in the house of a Chowbanee, who nursed and fostered 
the god as a playmate of her boy. Tired of living in 
obscurity under her roof, he chose to depart with Sou- 
tun Gossain to Brindaban, and there put himself upin 
his hermitage. The Gossain built him a cot of reeds 
and leaves, and daily worshipped and fed im with his 
‘own humble fare, In time, the indifferent food. upon. 
‘which the hermit chose to live, palled on the taste uf 
the god. Tt became impossible for him to relish any 
cookery prepared without salt, To improve the savour, 
‘he Gossuin procured a little of the desired condiment. 
He was next told to get up more luxurious dishes of 
Duttory and saccharine preparations, ‘This was impos- 
fable for a man who depended for his livelihood upon 
precarious beggary, and he told the epicure god to look 

{about himself for the means of Sardanspliti banquets. 
Tt happened, that a merchant was coming down. the 

Jumma in a boat laden with goods for sale at Muttra. 

‘The vessel strack against a sandbunk, and got high and 

ry upon land. Coming to grief on an uninhabited shore 

‘where no hands could be procured to float the boat, the 

merchant extreme]y bewailed his loss. Tanding to soe 
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whether any chance existed for help, he came to the 
shrine of Muddun Mohuna, and, falling prostrate before 
the god, invoked his aid by promising to devote the 
profits he might reap to his services. ‘Thus propitiating, 
the merchant went back to his vessel, and found it to 
glide down safely to its destination. The sale of the 
‘goods realized a profit beyond his expectations,and, faith- 
ful to his promises, he builta temple to the god, and en- 
owed it with fands necessury for a devent support, The 
‘mopument of his picty still exists to confirm the story, 
\d the deity who performed the miracle in his favour, 
hhas been exalted to rank in the trio of gods dominant 
in Brindabun, Multitndes of pilgrims repair from far 
Gistant lands to offer gifts at his shrine, and prostrate 
themselves at his altar in the eamestness and sincerity. 
ofan undoubting faith in his incarnate godship. But 
the imageof theseductive lover of Radhaand the Gopinees 
is distingnished only by a difference of nomenclature, 
and not by any specific peculiarity of sculptural work- 
manship. His old temple—a eolossal structure of red 
sandstone—is more a curiosity than Muddun Mohuna 
himself, ‘The real penate established by Sonatun Gos 
sain is now at Jeypoor. The oli temple is now a de- 
serted sanetuary—and topless, like the Mavn-mundeer. 
‘Muddun Mohnna’s quarters are upon a tie, or emine 
‘ence, that does not seem to be & natural formation, but 
‘nm accumulation of the rubbish of the old city that exs 
isted hefore the Mussulmans. High upon the brow of 
this fifa, ad Sonatun chosen his aborle—the ol tem 
ceeupying the yery site of his hermitage. They show 
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his sxmaj or tomb in this locality, Rupa anid Sonatun, 
‘were two brothers—eriginally Mahomedans, and Imown 
under the names of Dabir and Kashash, ‘They were: 
Doth high functionaries on tho staif of Syud Husssin— 
being ministers to that Viceroy, in the Court of Gour. 
‘The two brothers renounced their Prophet, und became 
followers of Vishnu, under the guidance of Choitunya. 
‘hey left the vice-regal court of Bengal to embrace a 
life of poverty and abstinence, and proved to be eminent 
members of the sect of the modem Byragoos. Fyom 
‘Mahomedans and ex-ministers, they rose to be pious 
Gossains, and the heads of the Shomaj at Brindabun, 
‘Their names are very sucred in the annals of Choitunya- 
‘The spot from which Choitunya held reconnaissance 
of Brindabun, and the tamarind tree under which ke 
sat, are shown in this neighbourhood. ‘The hallowed 
spot is marked by the prints of his footsteps; which aro 
uch too small to be genuine, being of the size of the 
feot of a boy of eight or ten years—an age’ too tender 
for proaching a religion, or inaugurating an anti-caste 
movement, and making converts from Mahomedanism. 
‘The footprints aro not of stone, as elsewhere, but of 
‘wood—resembling a pair of common sandals. The 
Jp tamarind tree is also suspicions—it is now in the prime 
‘of its growth, and doos by mo means look to be three 
‘hundred years old. 
| Noe-koonj-bun.—This again is another érysting place, 
im which Krishna used to make himself snug with his 
* Radha. ‘The god i said yet to haunt the favourite spot, 














night, is ascribed to his nocturnal strolls through the 
ower. Ina little room here is seen a bedstead with 
quilts and cushions. This is gaily adorned every even- 
ing with flowers, garlands, and nosegays, and after ves- 
pers is loft with closed doors. Next morning, the bed 
is found pressed and disordered as if somebody had been 
sleeping there, the flowers strewn upon it squeezed and 
crushed, and the nosegays out of their places. No man 
dargs intrude here after nightfall. Many years ago, an 
individual tarrying concealed in the gardens to pry into 
the mysteries, was found dead the next morning. On 
another occasion, a sceond man had hazarded the sane 
espionage, and the result was that he became erazed, 
and lest the powers of his speech—his mouth closed 
‘against any impious revelation. In the present appear- 
ance of the Nee-hoonj-bun, mot a vestige ean be recog 
nized of the superb description of the Bhagbut. The 
shrubberies and walks, the boughs and foliage, the 
flowers and evergreens of all kinds, that made it the 
very region of romance, and which have been so minutely. 
described in the immortal verse of Joydeva, exist no 
longer. ‘The lovely Nee-koonj-dun—the delicious garden 
in which Love trod ‘ the primrose path of dalliance ’— 
is néw @ mere sun-beaten ficld, rank with grass and 
‘yeods, and swarming with monkeys. ‘The stubborn 
arth bears no traces of the coenes that have passed upon 
its surface. ‘The garden is enciosed by a low fence. 
‘There stands in it & single roo, romarkable for its bark 
being knotted like the sia, and reverenced es the iden= 
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tical tree on which Krishna used to hang his lute, 
‘Nearly all the branches have dropped off, the tronk has 
got shrunk and lean, and, bent down by age, is almost 
‘prostrate with the ground. ‘To all appearanee, the tree 
induces a belief of great antiquity. 

Bake-Behary—the largest image in all Brindabun, 
and the especial god of the Vrij-bashees—the others 
Deing of the Bengalees, Te has no Radha by his side. 
‘They had tried once, twice, and thrice, to pluce sn idol 
‘of the godidess by him ; but the god throw it away gach 
timo, disgusted with a sham. He is said to spend all 
the night with the rwal-Radha, and does not get up 
from bed till nine in the morning, which is the fixed 
hour to open the door of his shrine, It is really sur- 
prising to see with what apparent devotion all ranks, 
fand ages, and sexes flock and kneel to this statue 
Regularly, towards sunset, the greater part of the Vrij- 
ashee population turns out to see here the ceremony of 
vespers. It is a beautiful picture to behold the court- 
yard then thronged with Vrij-mace women, in their 
flowing drapery and long veils, waiting till the door of 
‘the temple should be opened. No sooner the time 
‘comes, than a rush is made for entrance, and the crowd 
is carried almost headlong into the body of the temple, 
amid vows, and whispers, and prayers, from every 
mouth. Near the doorway stands a monk to receive 
the gifts of the pilgrims. As we had chosen to Jag be- 
‘kind rather than commit the ungallantry of rubbing 
shoulders with women, and as our dress marked ua out ~ 
as different persons from the crowd before us, the 
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‘superior ordered a paséage and place for us at the head 
‘of the shrine, expecting a better contribution. But he 
‘must’ have been a good deal scandalized, at our being 
‘on legs while all othors prostrated themselves. before 
the image ; and also at the broad laugh with which we 
repliod to his recital of the story of the freakish god to 
kick and cuff away the doll of a Radha from his bed. 
We had never heard of such an ineident in the history 
‘of Krishna, nor in all probability has the reader; but 
‘the Yrij-bashees in Brindabun have a great deal more 
of such knowledge than they gain from the Bhagbut. 
Ratha-rumen—originally a sila or saligram, and 
worshipped by Gopal Bhutto Gossin, ‘The image is 
a miracle, having burst forth from the site and as- 
sumed the present form, in order to wear the omnd= 
‘ments and clothes which wealthy pilgrim had brought 
‘to the shrine. In’ proof of the veracity of the story, 
tho sifa is seen yet attaching to the back of the image. 
‘The unseulptured and spontaneous form is regurded as 
typical of Bond fide Krishna in his perfoct godship; and 
well may his followers, the females especially, madden 
in the vision, and say 














“Appeared thou motto Munda in this guise? 
Crt more deeply hes opinene?™ 

One by one, nearly all the principal sights and scenes 
consecrated in Vishnusite history had been seen, till 
night put an end to our round of visite to tho holy 
places. But in a tour of the antiquities of Brindabum, 
there is, wo fear, great occasion for scepticism with 
‘expect to the authorities on which the sites of the holy 








places have been identified, Very greve) suspicions 
arise as to the site of that Brindabun jtself, the holi- 
ness of which is so mnch dwelt upon by the Bhagbut, 
Te is mentioned, that to remove to Brindabon, the 
shepherds of Gokul collected « large number of earts to 
‘earry the women and children. No allusion exists as 
‘to any boat for transportation across the Jutmna. No- 
thing like a rivor is mentioned to have intorruptod the 
progress of the emigrants to their new abode, May it 
not have been, that the Jumma had a different eousge in 
‘the age of Krishna from that in onr age? Tn that ease, 
all hypothesis is defied to identify tho site of Brinda- 
bun. 

Here, at any rate, we are in the hallowed lunds of 
the Bhagbut—and far from all cavil and scoff, we would 
fain have the slightest evidence for the foundation of 
‘the faith which has inspired with pioushopes more than 
fifty gonorations of Hindoos. But: the pilgrim who 
comes animated by the fresh and almost the virgin feel- 
ing awakened hy the perusal of the Shiters, to see 
whether the objects hallowed by high and holy assoc 
tions be true, will feel himself grievously disappointed 
to find those hallowed objects, or at least what are 
pointed out as such, to have little conformity with the 
eseriptions given in the sacred books. If he does not 
‘come to find more pleasure in believing than in raising 
Aoubts, his faith is severely tested. Much fs learnt 
rom personal observation that dissolves away the charm, 
Tle legends of later days are tound mixed with refer- 
ences to Bhagbut history. Most of the holy places 
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pointed out in Briudabun, and adorned and transformed 
Dy the false Dut well-meaning piety of tho Vishnuvites, 
have no better claim to authenticity than the credulity 
of a weak and pious ol woman. Doubts had arisen in 
the mind of Choitunya, and he had got up om an emi- 
nonce to take in a survey of Vrij. The prospect lay be- 
fore him just as nature had left st. ‘There was no relie 
spared by the deseerating hund of man to confirm the 
localization of a holy spot. He was unwilling to take 
‘things as he found them, and loth to perpetuate a de- 
eit. But however ho may have taken pains to guard 
himself against deception, his determined enthusiasm 
manst have had a great deal the better of his earnest 
piety. Proofs of trickery and falsehood are constantly 
peeping from under the disguises put upon many of 
the objects,—lestroying: the interest with which the 
yilgrim would otherwise have looked upon them. 
‘Though the Vishnuvites would have us beliove that the 
distinction between the sign and the thing signified is 
nover lost sight of, still no man in his fatuity can overs 
ook the consequences to society. Tt is common to hear 
of the attraction and fascination of the sights and cere- 
monials at Brindabun, Butas to the great majority of 
sights, it mist be confessed, that all we obtain for our 
labour is the knowledge that they are not worth seeing s 
‘hough this is a knowledge that no one is willing to 
receive upon the authority of another, but would have 
it from his own personal experience, In our ease, the 
Darefoot tour of the temples only gave us sore feet. 
‘There is nothing particular in the feet of Muddun 
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Mohuna, or in the breast of Gopinath, which in Vish- 
uvite opinion are regarded to bear an exact resem 
Blance to the feet and breast of Krishna, ‘The face of 
Govinjeo has no charms for us, though Usha, Bujro’s 
‘mother, may have taken her veil at its exact similitude 
to the face of her father-in-law. No seone of miracles 
interested us—no coremonials produccd any effect upon 
‘our minds. ‘The reader has not any wondrously-edify 
‘ng tale to hear from us. Vishnuvismn has for its basis 
only a single act of the great and eventful drama of 
‘Krishna's life, and its scenes are as tiresome as turning 
upon Txion's wheel. Amid all the doubts arid confu- 
sions that present therasclves for reflection, the only 
thing that is suficent for our enjoyment of those scenes 
is to know that wo are in the memorable land of Vrj 
—that weare treading upon a soil, and breathing in an 
atmosphere, which have been trodden upon and breatined 
in by Krishna: and under the crowd of associations 
that press upon the mind, we give ourselves up to the 
illusion which itis far more agreeable to’ sustain than 
to dissolve, 
prejudices of his education as not to feel 9 sentiment of 
disgust at tho representations got up to commemorate 
the adventures of Krishna. Tn constructing a formal 
doctrine out of w poctic idea, in preferring a state of 
loving faith to mere prayers, Vishnavism as added 
‘moral to physical causes, in making the nation more 
voluptuous, and aggravating the condition of India, 
‘There is no exposition of undefiled Hindoo faith more 
beautiful than the last words of Sancara, Infidel as 











‘Young Bengal can so far overcome the 
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‘Hume was, his last moments were indulged in imag 
ings of Charon and his boat. Tdolatrous as the great 
Shivite controversialist was, the last saying he has left 
on record is, ‘0 Tord, pardon mo the three sins eom- 
ritted by me—T have by contemplation clothed thee 
with a shape, who art shapeless; I have in praise de- 





scribed thee who art indescribable; and Ihave ignored 
thine Omnipresence by visiting the Tirthas or pilgrim- 
ages to shrines’ 

Nocemler 4.—To speak religiously, Brindabun is 
‘the rich kernel in the shell of Vrij. "Topographically, 
it must rank as a third-rate town, being not larger 
than Burdwan or Hooghly. It may beat those cities 
by a guyer appearance, especially in an imposing river= 
frontage, but it is decidedly inforior to them in wealth. 
Not a trace is retained of its ancient pastoral features. 
There are luxuriant groves about it, but you do not 
hear any of the lowings of eattle, or the bleatings of 
lambs, or the pipings of the horn. ‘The men and 
women are no longer shepherds and shepherdossos. 





‘Now and then, there may turn up the tall figure of am 
old white-bearded gentleman, exactly as the patriarch 
bf the imagination, and looking precisely as you would 
‘paint Nanda or Upananda, But he does not bear a 
‘rook in his hand, driving the soveral flocks before him. 
The women have fair fascinating faces; but they sit 
winmowing or grinding corn at  hand-mill, rather 
than browsing kine ont the\river-bank or turning the 
urd in the dairy, to which they were accustomed of 
ll. Far from any pastoral scene of Bhaghut- account 
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‘meeting your eyes, Brindabun, as it now is, presents) 
town of stately edifices, in which the population may 
‘be estimated at twenty thousand inhabitants, and in 
which you have to thread through narow, tortuous 
streets, of the mountings and turnings of which it is 
impossible to give an idea. Grain, ghee, and sweet- 
‘meats seem the prineipal trades. ‘Thero are also a good 
many shops, in which copper and brass vessels, woole 
Tens, chintz, and Manchester calicoes are expose for 
sale, But no meat or Mussulmans—no prostitutes or 
grogshops: Hennesy and Martell are shut out stom the 
Jutisdiction of Kaniya, ais opium is from China,—though. 











Ddreviaries of foolserbeads, aud brass-prints of Heri 
name and feet. ‘The toys and images consist of the 
figures of Krishna and Radha, of various kinds of anie 
mals, of tumblers, cups, and saucers, all carved from 
Teypore marble. This morning we had been to pur 
chase a few cheap mementos of the place, and among 
others, preferred to buy a nice whito marble milch-cow, 
as if fiom Krishna's fold. ‘They also sell here smnall 
pictorial ilustrations—and we took fancy to a Noe 
Foonj-bun affair, in which Krishna is entertaining Radha 
with his lute under the embowering shade of a dark 
tamata, while a peacock is at gambols in the foreground. 
‘This was enough to keep us Brindabun-hannted. 
Nearly all that has been said about tho Chowbeys, 
anight apply to the Vrij-bashees. Of the same rice, 
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‘manners, and pursuits, they are relatively the same ‘as 
one pea is to another? But the Vij-bashees are a 
‘more pastoral people than their richer brotherhood of 
Muttra. ‘There is marked in the foriner primitive 
simplicity and purity, a temperance and abstinence, a 
contented poverty and contempt for luxuries, which to 
this day sustain the poetry of the land of Vrij. "They 
cultivate no learning, and practise no profession —profer- 
ring to be the tenants of miserable mud eabins, and to 
be eld aud hungry, if they cam get to luxuriate in 
Yang, and drown their cares in a bowl of that precious 
drug. To them, Brindabun is a land flowing with 
nik and honey, and the choapness of living encourages 
the listless indolenve in which they waste the day from 
sunrise to sunset. The Vaij-bashoe is literally bred to 
A singwsong life. His simplicity, however, is without 
any taint of boorish rasticity—nothing is more polished. 
than the language he speaks, and nothing more refined. 
than the urbanity he shows to the pilgrims. ‘There 
are about 5000 Vrij-bashecs, out of which 200 families 
follow the profession of Pandas. ‘The Vrij-bashees aro 
Daboys—thcir brethren at Muttra are Chowbays. ‘The 
principal business of a Panda is to keep a Took-out for 
pilgrims. 

In Brindabun, the society forms a dead level of 
commonalty—there is no grade of high aristocratic life, 
‘nor any of low squalid pauperism, ‘The whole business 
of the place is in the hands of outsidees, The Byrugecs 
of Bengal form a large item in the population; and 
theirshaven heads, sleek form, and lascivious eyes, moot 
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{You at every comer of Brindabun. Regarded as inter 
oper, they are not looked upon with a friendly eye’ by 
the Vrij-bashees. ‘The one s insincere and mischievous 
—the other frank and confiding. ‘The Byragee is as 
touchy as tinder. He takes fire as quick as his god— 
anda pair of black eyes is at any time enough to put 
mischief in hi 

‘As much ‘as a Jew is repulsive and a Jewoss at- 
tractive, is a Vrij-bashee distinguished from a Vrij- 
Dashinee. Nothing presents so great @ contrast as the 
poor slovenly appearance of the gents, and the delicate 














features und the brilliantly fair complexion of the 
‘Though brought up in poverty and destitution, 
‘the women possess a grace and dignity which would 
swarm the coldest heart to admiration, ‘The great charm 
of their appearance is an exceeding gentleness, united 
with affability and clegance of manner: in fuet, there is 
calm and quiet loveliness about them that would 
muke any of them dangerous—a loveliness that ie 
matter of histo 








and immortalized in poetry 





“The angie youth of od, 

arming for tai of moral mos 

‘Bewrdered lef he glorious aki 

‘And ls het heaven fora womans eye 

‘The certain sofinoss that is in the air they breathe, 

‘and the sentiment there is in the religion they follow, 
‘bring on a disposition to gaicty and wantonness, and 
the daughters of Vrij eannot but be ardent, impassioned, 
and enthusiastic in love. They dress themselves in the 
‘gayest costume.” ‘The sons, on the contrary, never have 
Dut winking eyes, and a dull, muddled brain, under the 





The Vrij-maces. aieay ' A 
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ternal influence of Biang. Tt must not be. supposed, 
‘that husbands and wives are to be found very fondly and 
faithfully attached to each other. Tn Brindabun, as in 
all religious places, 


“They do let Heaven see the pranks 
‘They dace ot show thee hata” 


‘That our Bengalee ladies may go and return thence 
without infection, may well form a matter of serious 
apprehension—for it is to the female virtues that we 
should look, not only for the happiness of our homes, 
but also for the support of that national character, 
‘which has always led to national greatness. Tt isa pity: 
to sce many of the fairest faces ruined entirely by pos 
‘marks, Coloured apparel is mostly in fashion, and that 
this may not be wetted daily is the reason why the 
‘Vrijemaces have their Bveclike ablutions in the stream, 
‘A maid can scarcely be made out from her mistress— 
they dress themselves #0 alike, and come tinkling with 
the toc-rings along the streets. No question, that in the 
fashion of the Bengaloo and Vrij ladies? dress, the advan 
tage is for once much on the side of the later. In public, 
‘the wornen go mulfled to the eyes, observing a great pro- 
Priety.of manners—no ‘dissolute air,’ no ‘studied look,” 
no “flaunting dress’ no “lascivious gait’ and no. ex- 
pprossive glances that seemed to wander in search after 
hove of the men,’ such as had met the eyes of Telem- 
fachus amongst the fair Cyprians of his day. But in 
the house there is a perfect absence of all concealment 
‘and « greater enjoyment of freedoin than is found by the 
inmatesof a Bengal zenana. By a passing traveller, 

you. 7 ‘ 














‘women, beyond the broad distinctions which fall under 
‘his glance. But not more are Desdemona Rosalind, 
Imogen, and Ophelia, the ercation of one fain, than 
‘are the Chowbayneos, Vrij-maces, Muhrattances, and 
Bengalinees, daughters of the same family, with « 
‘general resemblance, and an individual diserimination, 

Coming shoeloss and in a silken eorah dhooty fronr 
his bath in the river, and Iooking very like the personi- 
fication. of a ‘Gentoo Bishop,’ our lawyer was this 
‘morning kneeled and bowed to by an old woman in the 
strocts. 
«Far different is the story of our tradesman. Failing 
‘to have out-monkeyed a monkey, he has since been in a 
smighty rage, and molitating to have his revenge upon 
‘bashinee. He was for no less a game than to 
Desiege the heart of a pretty young lady, who resided 
directly opposite our lodge. He got into the humour 
this morning to eatch.a few glances from that lady. 
But she seemed little disposed to respond—iind s0 miss- 
ing fire, he had to give up the conquest 

Tho ex-Rajah of Hutrasis putting up at Brindabun, 
‘He is the son of that Jaut chief whois known under the 
same of Dayaram ‘Thakoor in the annals of modern In- 
dia: Ina building, pleasantly situated upon the bank 
{of the Jumna, and commanding on the other side a 
Prospect of the sacred groves of Belbin, in’ which 
Lichmee is yet praying with folded hands to her lord, is 
he quietly spending his days content. with his pension 
and poojah. Passing by his house, we sew the Rajalt 








ea 
The ex-Rajah of Hatras. 9) 
Ss Semi lg al 
6 be w middle-statured, faircomplexioned, and noble- 
Jooking man, of more than fifty. He has shaved clean, 
the head which could not wear a crown, Nothing ean 
be more dull and monotonous than his Tifey and none 
Dut the most sluggish or the most philosophic nature 
could endure it, Tle is a philosopher by eompulsion, 
and dozes away his existence in one unvarying round of 
prayers, and meals, and sleep—ubroken even by a fit- 
ful dream. Tho caged or cabled pariot quietly ents 
avedy his gram. Tho state-prisoner, “bound in astute 
shell, and counting himscl? king of infinite apace? 
quietly cats away the pension which has been assigned 
by a generous Govermment—*after the manner of those 
‘openchanded thieves of fiction who fling back a couple of 
broad-pieves to the traveller, whom they have eased of 
purse and watch Our strange fuces attracted his 
notice, and he gave us a glace which denoted the 
speculation that was still in his eye 
+No learning now-a-days in Brindabun,—uo learned 
‘men, nor any real hermit—all men think too much of 
cating ond pleasures. Pundit Ranguchari Swami is an 
exception to our remark. He is a great scholar in 
Vishnuvite literature, 

‘The procession of a Byragee in w trance, quite de- 
served to be mado the subject for a penal lesson, * Tt 
‘as quite outrageous to the feelings, to soe simple woe 
‘mon eagerly eome ont of their houses to kiss and take 
the dust of his ft, who in tho stroets of Caleutta would 
Ihave beon picked up as drank and incapable, and taken 
to the lock-up. Far from being in seraphic raptures, 
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emus have boon on a'spree from an over-dote of bang, 
and he was being paraded along by two of his brethren, 
rather as a sacred object than a shameless hoax. No 
‘Vrij-bashinoe thought it worth her while to take notice 
‘of him—she is too wide awake to be taken in like the 
Byrageo women by such shams. 

‘The antipathy to the Bengalee was never so appar- 
ent as during the rebellion. For once, the sluggish 
Dut hungry Vrij-basheo had been then roused to look 
swith a scowling oye upon the Bengalee, and forget*his 
obts of gratitude in the hopes of powor and” pelf. 
‘There was pointed out to-us a lad of ten or twelve years 
=a young fry of treachery "—who had for two days 
roamed about the streets threatening to eut the throats 
of every Bengulee in the land. The fellow is not put 
‘out of countenance by being reminded of his bravados, 
but laughs and grins at your remark. He is for his 
‘age a well-developed and plucky chap, who augurs to be 
‘goouda hereafter—‘e hath no drowning mark upon 
Ihim, his complexion is perfect gallows.’ ‘The panic and 
privations of those days could never have been so well 
dopicted to us, as what we saw in the appearance of 
pilgrim who had returned home from Brindaban im- 
mediately after the mutiny. He was eut off from all 
thelp and communication Iike a east-away in Timbuctoo. 
Not @ ponny reached him for three years, From a 
phimp man, half-rations had thinned him to emiicfation, 
besides his life hanging by a brittle thread under a 
drawn sword over the head. Indeed, so great was the 
degree of spareness to which he had been reduced, that 
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hhis breast-bones stood out mst, prominentlyfand the 
skin of his dried-up stomach seemed to touch the very’ 
Backbone. ‘The troubles written upon his frame are ine 
Aclible in our memory. 

Few objects that we have seen in Brindabun will be 
remembered by us hereafter with such pleasing reflec= 
tions as the old Bengalee of ninety-six. Life is agroo- 
able to be protracted to the full term of years allotted 
to man, if it were not subject to the shocks that occurin 
along career, At his age, a man must outlive all feel- 
ing and affection, and is no better than the wreck of 
withered tree from which all the branches have disap- 
peared. His last child—a widow daughter of about 
sixty, who had come up to live with and serve her aged 
father—died toro years ago, and he is left alone to eke 
out the few last days of his life. He has boen only 
Awarfed by age, but is not ‘suns eyes and sans ears.’ 
He walks, bathes in the Jumma, cooks his own food, 
prepares his own chillum, and reads the greater part of 
the day from the text-book of the Shasters. " His means 
do not allow him to afford milk, and heis thence gradu 
ally filing in strength. Hearing of the arrival of sone 
of his countrymen, ho has walked nearly half a mile to 
see us. Tt is now forty-five years since he left Caleutta, 
to wander through various parts of India. In. the 
capacity of a clerk belonging to the Commissariat, he 
1was at the siege of Bhurtpore in 1825, travelled through 
the Panjaub, and has been as faras Peshawar, Daring: 
‘the last fiteen’ years, he has quietly settled himself at 
Brindabun, and is now afraid to move out anywhere 
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that holy place. To is really ‘the olest inhabitant” 
‘of common parlance, and is an almanack of facts in the 
‘history of throe generations. ‘Though forhalf «century 
‘mm exile, and neither expecting nor wishing. to revisit 
the world, the thoughts of home yot sometimes rush on 
hhis heart—it| is dificult. to measure the feeling: which 
Drinds'« man to his native land. His mocting: with us. 
‘vas to him a most weleome incident, and he sit up toa 
© ate hour chatting over the tales of olden times. Te 
‘hastadopted the habits of the people amongst whom. he 
lives, and exnnot do without « eap on his head —it be- 
jing with the up-country wallahs an ill omen to #0e a 
naked head the first thing of all in the morning, He 
is not bom of parents remarkable for living to a green 
‘ld age; the sceret of his own ‘great longevity is 
sobriety—a steadiness like the undeviating course of the 
sun, 

It is procisly the time at which one should eome to 
PeisAcbnthe wouson’of gaintion, hex inadrods of 
pilgrims sive for the great festivities of the holy 
‘month. Toa Natuk in the evening. The court-yard 
of w principal shrine had been bung over ‘with a rich 
awning. Hondreds of lamps burned on all sides’ to 
iMuminate the scene, ‘The ample space was thronged 
‘by a picturesque audience of turbaned Vaij-bashees 
squatting’ on the floor. ‘The Virj-mnces in-parti-eolour- 
‘ed dresses sat beneath the cloisters. Tn the centre of 
‘the square was a raised dais, on each side of which stood 
‘two boys in livery, holding’ two torches in the true 
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‘A Natuk—Hindoo Ply. 
{ Hindoo mode of lighting. The subject was adhice- 
Rajah in. tho Nedhoo-bun, High on the dais sata 
| lovely boy in a superb female gurb, but with a eoronet 
| on his hend—personating the heroine of the theme. 
| The other principal actor on the stage was Krishna, as 
| a page Upon the whole, the performance struck. us aa 
semething novel. It had the merit of being midway 
between an English play and an uproarious Bengalee 
Tatra. The Chowbays of Muttra and the Vrij-bashees 
‘of Brindabun “have considerable reputation as vocalists, 
and the effect of the modulated and deep tones of the 
adult blending with the clear treble of the juvenile pere 
formers, while the time is marked by the cymbal or the 
scothing monotony of the tabor, accompanied oceasion= 
ally by tho murati or fate, is very pleasing. ‘The movee 
ments of those who personate the deity and his fair 
companions are fall of grace, and the dialogue is replete 
with harmony.’ Tt was indeed a great novelty and 
treat to hear Krishna in molodions Vrij-buli—the lane 
guage most probably of theancient Yadas. Radha had 
am arch smile on her face, and Krishua « penitential 
visage. Tt is. pity, however, that Krishna is all in all 
in Brindabon—Krishna in the temples, “Krishna in 
prayers—Krishna in sculpture and painting—Krishna 
jn drama and in dreams.” ‘Though therois a perceptible 
‘emotion in the audience, there is no upplause—the spec- 
tators sit by in silence, and burst forth in no. plaudits 
‘or acclemations of Hwrrybole‘as in Bengal. There is 
now a spirit of re-nction in the Indian drama, People | 
in Caleutta are intent upon an improved Hindoo theatre, 
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"Pho dramatic Literature of Bengol hs already boon 
‘riched by the play of Surmista, Tt is not known under 
‘what soanery, and decorations, and style of acting, the 
pleasing drama of Rutnavali, or the Necklace, used to be 
enacted by our ancestors in the seventh century at the 
court of Harsha Deva of Kanouge. But we have seen 
the character of Sagarikw played in the Belgachia. ‘The 
soenio representations were an innovation that trans~ 
ported the spectator to ancient Kosambi—the seene of 
| tho play. There is another native gentleman of fine 
taste and accomplishments, and splendid epportanities, 
‘who is directing his efforts to introduce a new phase in 
Hindoo music, and his decided success in infusing a 
‘tone of spiritedness into our effeminate national airs 
hhas bocome a subject for general imitation in the me- 
topolis. 
Finishing his tour of Brindabun, the pilgrint Is to 
‘complete the cireuit of the holy land of Vaij by visiting 
| the other spots in which Mythology has placed her most 
pleasing fables. ‘The traveller may explore: them for 
archeological research into the antiquities of an inter 
‘esting people. Taking  country-ruth, and placing 
yourself under the escort of your Panda, you should 
‘truco buck the way to Mutira, and make a short eut to 
the sacred groves of Modloo-bun and Tal-bun—noted 
for being the scenes where Krishna pastarod kine werit- 
ably: like: Beattie’s “Edwin” and Baldeo- oaroused, 
himself, with fermented palm-juice for shout and zevel- 
ay—tipsy dance and jollity.? Radhe-toond—a holy, 
place roforred to in the Bhagbut—is famous for threo 
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tanks. The one sered to the memory of Radha has 
been beautifully enfuced all rvund with steps of stone 
by Talla Baboo. It is remarkable to find the water of 
this tank erystally puro; while that of the adjoining 
Sham-kloond is of light indigo, resembling the azure 
complexion of Krishna; and, side by side again, that of 
the Nutitto-koond to possess a milky whiteness. ‘They. 
show on the embankments of the Sham-hoond, the call 
in which Kristodoss eompasod his Choitenu-charita-merta 
the great text-book of the modern Byragons. There 
3 five trees which are pointed out as the metamorphoses 
of the five Pandoo-brothers. The country hereabouts is 
quite pastoral with the numerous herds of grazing cows 
and buffuloes, and orchards and topes of mango. ‘The 
people also are simpler and poorer than the Vrij-bashees. 
They arequite content to pasture their cattle, and live 
‘upon fheirslender subsistencoof wheaten bread. Neither 
starvation nor‘diseaso can compel the monkish eom- 
munity to quit the holy place of their abode. The vile 
Jage is not half so largeas Brindabun, and has less than. 
‘one-fourth the population of that town. 

Four miles from Radha-koond is Goverdhun, the 
hoary and holy mount eonnected with the richest as- 
saeiations, aud beheld with an absorbing interest. ‘The 
Grocks had their Olympus and the Hebrews their Sinai 
=the Jains have their Parianath, the Shivites their 
Kailasa, and the Vishnuvites their Gorerdiun. ‘The 
Christian pilgrim in Judea sees Bethlehem and Jerusa 
Jom, and then goes 0 Sinai. \ The Vishnuvite pilgrim 
{in Vrij sees Muttra and Brindabun, and then goes to 

















_ Goyerdhun, Tt isa sublime ides t0 erect altafs to the 
| Almighty upon the pinnacles of his mountains, > 
‘The seenes of many of the incidents recorded in the 
Bhagbut are extremely uncertain. Antiquarian’ may 
© differ a8 to the site of Mutt or Brindabun, but of 
Goverdhun there is no doubt. This landmark of a= 
ture has remained unchanged through all vicissitudes, 
and is the first tangible monument to furnish evidence 
in favour of resuseftated Vishnavism. ‘The mount up- 
lifts its head from the level of an alluvial pai, and 
‘extonds ten miles long, running north, south, and south 
west. Tt is impossible to doseribe the singular appear- 
ance of this ridge, which is believed to be a fragment 
of the Himalayas dropped by Hunuman—its Imely 
and isolated position may well originate such a legend. 
Bat it must be a mere pebble compared with the gisnt 
from which it has come. ‘They bay tho ridge was once 
twenty miles long—ten of which has disappeared under- 
ground. Tt was then high enough to have east its’ 
shadow as far as Muttra, ‘Thore may bo-somo truth in 
‘this, as the rocks look to have been made higher than 
they are, and their summits, worn and weakened by 
the action of the elements, have erumbled and fallen, 
strowing the country immediately around. them with 
fragments. ‘The whole mount is said to have been on 
| one occasion taken up by Krishna on hig. little finger, 
and held as an umbrella over the henda of his eat, is 
fellow-townsmen, aud his favourite milkmaids, to: de- 
fend them from an overwhelming deluge of rain. But 
“it is not necessary to draw upon false and frivolous 








f Legend 1 
‘to give interest to the 'scene—the majesty of 
nature is enough. Né more do the Europeans paint 
‘Atlas with a globo on hisshoulders, than do the Tndians 
paint Krishna with Goverdhun on his little finger. 
‘The popular version about the origin of ‘this range 
‘of sandstone hills at Goverdhun is, that Luchmun, the 
brother of Rama, having been wounded by Ravana, the 
emon king of Ceylon, his suxgean declared that his 
‘wound could be cured only by a decoction of the leaves 
of a certain tree, to bo found in a certain bill in the 
Himalaya mountains. ‘Humuman volunteered. to. go 
+ for it but on reaching the place he found that he haa 
entirely forgotten the description of the tree required ; 
and to prevent mistake, he took up the whole mountain 
‘upon his back, and walked off with it to the plains—a 
* mouatain upon the back of the men of former days, was 
no more than a bundle of grass upon the back of one of 
‘the grass-cutters in the present day. It was night when 
‘Hunuman passed Goverdiiun ; and the Imaps were seen, 
Durning in a hundred towns upon tho mountain he had 
‘upon his back—the people were all at their usual oocu- 
ations, quite undisturbed. Left as a regent, Bhurut, 
the third brother of Rama, then happened to be in Go- 
Verdun, He saw Huroman passing with the mount- 
ain, and, thinking him to be one of the king of Ceylon's 
demons about mischief, let sty one of his axrows at him. 
Tt hit him on the leg, and as he made a false step, the 
sudden jerk caused this smal! fraginent of his huge bur- 
Gen to fall oft. In his uigony he called out Rom, Ratu, 
from which Bhurat discovered his mistake. He went 











‘up, and sought to 
‘Learning from him the object of his journey, and fear- 
ing that his wounded brother Tuchmun would die be- 
fore he could get to Ceylon with the requisite remedy, 
hhe offered to send Hunuman on upon the barb of one of 
his arrows, mountain and all—a more expeditions mode 
of traclling than through the Pneumatic Tube of our day. 
To try him, Hunuman seated himself with the mountain 
‘upon the barb of the arrow, as desired, Bhurut placed 
the arrow to the string of his bow, and drawing it till 
the barb touched the bow, asked Hunuman whether he 
was ready, “Quite ready,” said Hanuman ; “but Tam 
now satisfied that you aro really the brother of our 
Prince, and regent of his kingdom, which was all T de- 
sired, Pray let me descend, and be sure T shall. be in 
time to save your wounded brother.” Bhurut let him 
pass on, but he remained lame for life from the wound, 
‘This accounts very satisfactorily, according to popular 
belief, for the halting gait of all the monkeys of that 
species: those who are descended lineally from the 
general, inherit it of course; and those who are not, 
adopt it out of respect for his memory, as all the soldions 
‘of Alexander contrived to make one shoulder appear 
‘higher than another, because one of his happened to be 
so, Hunuman reached Ceylon with his mountain, the 
‘ree was found upon it, and Luchmun’s wound cured— 
eaving behind him the small but insignificant frag- 
‘ment, on which the town and temples of Goverdhun 
now stand’ 

<Goverdhnn,’ says Sir William Jones, “is the Par- 
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rnassus of the Hindoos? Indeed, taking Krishna for 
Apollo, the Gopinecs foilthe Muses, and the Mans-gunga 

=a large benutifully infaced tonk—for the fount of 

Casialc, it out-and-out justifies the comparison, One 

tay not become an inspired poct here, but a desperate 

‘namorato—either of which, for a professional man, is a 

catastrophe to be avoided. 

Many are the hallowed localities in and around the 
mountain—the great holy object which is the centre of 
attraction for most pilgrims. ‘The present town stands 
‘upon the belt of rocks, about two miles from the northe 
‘em extremity. Te is of small size, and scanty in popu 
lution, The inhabitants are in a great measure Brah- 
ring, supported on the endowments annexed to the 
tombs of the Jaut Rajahs of Bhurtpore and Deeg, whose 
Podies are burned and their ashes inhumated at this, 
town, The sides of the mountain are covered with 
Avwelling-houses, temples, ani tombs; and while the 
summits present nature in her wild form, the bases 
are adorned with all the beauty of architecture and 
art—of tanks, orchards, and gardens, forming a most 
pleasing scenery. In litle cells, there reside many a 
monk, who spend the day and night in ascetic abstrac- 
tion, and whom no temptations of the world will draw 
out from their retirement. There is nothing of interest 
in\the modern city of Goverdhun—ite history is con- 
nected with the past. ‘The traveller may stand at the 
foot, and imagine Indra pouring: down his vials of 
wrath in a deloging rain, while Krishna lifts up the 
‘mountain to hold jt ae an umbrella; or wander through 

















the narrow streets to mark the ja cho be friskod 


‘with the milkmaids, and spentMbis days amoug cattle 
and trees. Besides the intorest attached to this place 
dy reason of its great antiquity, and the’ many. holy 
fovents of which it has been tho scene, it is to be re- 
membered also for being the placo where Lallah Baboo 
tended his days in a cave, that is pointed out to you 
among other curiosities. 

Little can be added by us to the warm tints of 
description that have been lavished upon Goverdhin, 
‘Tho principal temple upon tho mount is dedicated to 
Krishna under the form of the infant Gopita. The 
image is typical of a child crawling on all fours, with 
4 pera in his right arm. This form of worship was 
first introduced by Bullubhe Acharya, who must have 
been influenced ‘to do away with the legends that sean- 
dalize Vishnuvism in the eyes of its adversaries. His 
followers form a separate onder from the Byragees of 
Choitunya, Indeed we are inclined to think, that 
‘many of the adventures and miracles éommonly t= 
tributed to Krishna form but a mystified account which 
Vishnuvism gives of its own reverses and triumphs. 
‘The holding up of Goverdhun against Indra, the re- 
placement of the cattle stolen away by Brahma, and the 
destruction of Kaliya-Nag, are not incidents in the 
early life of Krishna, but in the history'of the early 
progress of Vishnuvism—bearing a reference to its in= 
fant. struggles with Indraiem, Brahmaism, and tho 
‘ophiolatory Nagas. In like manner, the flirtations 
-with the Gopinces are many of them pure inventions, 
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thot were regarded by Bullubha'to disgrace the purity. 
of his religion. Libralfies of comment have been writ- 
ten to explain the text of the Bhagbut, and sects have 
‘branched off according as a master-mind has interpreted 
that work, But the true meaning has yet to be found 
by resolving the various legends to their real signifi- 
tion—and then would ou 









Of Goverdthun, the especial holiness is owing to its 
being he first scone of Krishna’s apotheosis, Tt was 
upon this mount that the first image had been raised 
to his worship under the name of Gorerdhun-neuth. The 
‘dol had to be secreted in a cave from falling into the 
hands of Mahmud, and lay forgotten for many centu- 
ries, tll discovered and re-instated by Bullubha, Hence, 
his Kineal descendant forms the high-priest of Kaniya. 
‘Tho great annual mela of Anna-coot at Goverdhun, first 
instituted by Bullubha, generally takes place in this 
month of Karteeck. Formerly, the seven. principal 
‘gods of Vrij usod to meet on this oceasion in rendescos 
at Goverdhun, till they were obliged by Aurungzebo 
to disperse themsclyes in various direotions, and to va- 
rious distances, To this day, not less than a hundred 
thousund people assemble on the oocasion of the festival. 
Theeelebrates « pastoral incident in the life of Krishna, 
anil throughont all Vsij the horns of the cattle are 
Faiuted red with vermillion—in one instance we saw 
those of a cow bedizened with silver-lout: : 

In the midst of the town is ‘the handsome tomb of 
Bunjeot Sing, who defended Bhurtpore so bravely 











against Lord Lake's army. The tomb heb, on oneside, 
4 tank filled with water; andfon the other another, 
much deeper than the first, but without any water at 
all. The cause assigned for this is, that Krishna one 
hot day, after skying with the milkmaids, had drunk it 
alldry ; and that no water would ever stay in it, lest it 
might be quaffed by less noble lips. Inside the deme 
‘of Runject Sing’s tomb, the siege of Bhurtpore is repre- 
sented. Lord Lake is dismounted, and ling before 
his white horse giving orders to his soldiers. On the 
opposite side of the dome, Runject Sing, ina plain 
white dress, is standing erect before his idol, at his de- 
votions, with his ministers behind him. On the other’ 
‘two sides he is at his favourite ficld sports.” 

‘The tomb of Suraje Mull, the great founder af the 
Jaut power at Bhartpore, ‘stands on the north-east 
extremity of this belt of rocks, about two miles from 
‘the town, and is an extremely handsome building; con- 
ccived in the very best taste, and exeeuted in the vory 
best With its appendages of temples and smaller 
‘tombs, it occupies the whole of one side of a magnifi- 
cont tank full of clear water; and on the other side it 
looks into a large and beautiful garden. All the build- 
ings and pavements are formed of the fine white eand- 
stone of Roop Bas, scarcely inferior either in quality 
or appearance to white marble. The sione is carved 
iin relief, with flowers in good taste, In the eentie of 
the tomb is the small marble slab covering the grave, 
with the two fect of Krishna carved in the centre, and. 
around them the emblems of the god, the diseus, the 
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skull, the sword, the rosary. | Those emblems of the 
god are put on, that people may have something godly 
to fix their thoughts upon. Tt is by degrees, and with 
a little “ fear and trembling,” that the Hindoos imitate 
the Mahomedans in the magnificence of their tombs. 
The object is ostensibly to keep the ground on which 
the bodies have been burned from being defiled ; and 
‘generally Hindoos have been content to raise small 
‘open terraces of brick and stucco work over the spot, 
withome image or emblem of the god upon it. ‘The 
Jmuts here, like the princes and Gosssins in Bundel- 
‘eund, have gone a stage beyond this, and raised tombs, 
‘equal in costliness and beauty to thote over Mahomed- 
fans of the highest rank ; still they will not venture to 
ug or emblem, lest the 
gods might become jealous, and revenge themselves 
upon the souls of the deceased, and the bodies of the 
living. On one side of Suraje Mull’s tomb is that of 
his wife, or some other female member of his family ; 
sand upon the slab over her gravo, that is, ovér the pee: 
cite spot where she was burned, are the same emblems; 
except the sword, for which a necklace is substituted. 
At cach end of this range of tombs stands a temple 
dodicated to Buldeo, the cousin of Krishna. ‘The inside 
is covered with beautiful snow-white stucco work, that 
resembles the finest marble; but this is disfigured by 
‘wretched paintings, representing, on one side of the 
dome, Suraje Mull, in Durbar, smoking his hookah, 
and giving orders to his ministers; on another he is at 
dhis devotions; on the third, at his sports, shooting hogs 
youn 8 
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and deer; and on the fourth, at war, Nakata 


officers of distinction figuring before him. He in dis- 
‘tinguished by his portly person in all, and by:his favour- 
ite light-brown dress in three places. At his devotions 
hhe is standing all in white, before the tutelary god of 
Ikis house, Hnrdeo, In various parts, Krishna is repre- 
sented at his sports with the milkmaids. The eolours 
are gaudy, and apparently os fresh as when put ona 
Iundred and eight years ago ; but the paintings are all 
in the worst possible taste and style." . 

Nothing less than that it is the personification of 
Krishna himself, is the opinion in which Govetdhun is 
held by his followers. There are devout votarists, who 
perform the circuit of the mount, by going round its base, 
‘prostrating themselves at each step on the way,and.mark- 
ing the space covered by their bodies. This is a vow, 
or penance, which is not completed but in several years; 
‘and we have heard of one who has been able to: go 
round but half the mount in seven years. Nobody 
dares to bring home any stone from Goverdhun—it 
is said to be endued with life. People who choose to 
do 60 are overtaken by calamities, and obliged: to. send 
‘back the stone to the mount. ‘The ereeper-mango is a 
plant which deserves to be mentioned in the botany 
of Goverdiiun, 

In Judea, they show a stony field in which the beans 
have been changed into stones by a curse of the Virgin. 
In Ohurun-paharce, they show the prints of the footsteps 
‘of Krishna,—and of the hoofs of his cows and buifilocs 
‘pastured on the elif, ‘The holy petrfaotions were caused 
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by the obdarate rock having melted at the musie of his 
flute, and thence taken wn impress of the fect and hoof’. 
It seems the wild suggostion of a dream to imagine that 
Krishna had stood on, the very same steps,—but there 
are facile-mindod happy mortals who question not that 
‘they have existed from the dato assigned to them. ‘The 
Laka- Tiki or Hide-and-Seek tank, near this cliff, speaks 
of the early age of that game among the Hindoos, 
played by Krishna with the Gopinces. 

Feammya-ben, the famous scene of the incidents of 
the Vana Purva of the Mahabarat, is really. a classic 
spot for the reminiscences of the Pandava brothers 
During tho period of their exile and wanderings, brought 
on by the loss of their patrimony sustained at the game 
ing table, they chose to tako up their quarters in this 
spot, then a very soclnded and romantic wilderness, 
Horo they were visited by their great friend Krishna, 
and beguiled by holy sages with the consolations of 
their philosophy. ‘The remains of sixty-fourstona pile 
lars—to all uppearance ancient, but very’ doubtfal— 
are shown asa part of the building in which they used * 
to perform their Yugyas. The ashes of those ceremonies 
are stil remaining in a large heap. Five wooden images 
of the pandoo, or pale colour, are observed here to stand 
for the five brothers. But the pany size of the images 
Delis the great heroes of the Maliabarat, None of its 
ancient features is retained by the place; but while its 
name lives in the verse of the poet, will the pilgrim 
end his steps to Kammya-bun, 

The aliff of Burshana was the abode of Rajah Bir- 

















Ihothanoo, the father of Radha. He was| prince in 
pastoral country, where people possessed their wealth in 
flocks of cows and buffaloes, sheep and goats. The 
‘vestiges of his fortress are seen in walls of huge slabs 
piled on each other in long lines. Crowning the eliffis 
fa temple, which is ascended by « noble staireaso count- 
ing four hundred steps, built, a few years ago, by « pious 
Baboo of Calcutta. In one of the rooms is seen Radha 
—mourning to herself in her lone widowed heart under 
separation and disappointment. ‘The adjoining chamber 
isoceupied by the ‘ Duenna sage ’ Burrayee, her maternal 
grandmother, Near the foot of the cliff are observed. 
Targe life-sized statues of her parents, Birshobhanoo and 
Kritiks, and of her brother Sreedam, 

Next to Nanda-gaon, remarkable for having been the 
seat of Nunila, under whose: roof Krishna had been 
‘brought up in concealment. They have erected to his 
memory a life-sized wooden statue with the clothing 
and turban of a modern Vrij-bashee. Likewise, there 
isa statue of his wife Jushola—a big matronly Indy. 
‘Tho statues are replaced on decay, as they have been 
recently done. Here is shown the cradle of Krishna, 
preserved among the treasures of the place,—as also the 
dairy from which he used to steal milk and butter in 
his infancy. 

Passing on towards Siyee, is reached. the ancient 
doundary of Vsij, marked by « pillar like the ‘tite of 
‘Theseus between Tonia and Peloponnesus. Thence to 
the Jumna, which is crossed nenr the real Bushtur-hurun 
ghaut, and the scene of Brahma’s stealing the flocks. 
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‘The next place of uote is Mahacen, the Rajah of which 
hhad submitted, and been favoursbly received Uy Mah- 
mood. But a quarrel arising between the soldiers of 
the two parties, the Hindoos were massuered and driven 
into the river, and the Rajah, conceiving himself to be 
betrayed, destroyed his wife and children, and-then put 
an end to his own life, In Mahavan, the principal 
image is dedicated to Buldeo, whose name and worship 
ray be suspected to have been derived from the Baal of 
the Assyrians and Babylonians. ‘The complexion of 
Buldeo is white, and that of Krishna black or azure. Tt 
is an ethnological question raised by Sleeman, why 
Krishna has an African, and Buldeo a Caucasian or 
Aryan countenance ? ‘That the former was aboriginally 
descended by his mother’s side, is a partial answer to 
that question. 

Gokul is almost an island of the Jumna, and one of 
the prettiest spots in the holy Ind. ‘Tho seowe here is 
as pastoral as it had boen three thousand and five hun« 
dred years ago. Large herds of heavy-uddered kine 
remind us of the days of Nanda,—though their number 
is far short of nine lacs, possessed by that shepherd-chief 
of old. Krishna had been brought over to this place t6 
be concealed from the knowledge of Kunsa, He is 
worshipped in a large building under the representation 
‘of a ‘wee thing’ in his ‘swaddling clouts,’ with several 
toys before him—the playthings of an infant. ‘The 
statues of Vasudeb and Devaki, in another apartment, are 
certainly out of place in this town. Long had the 
original: image of Gokune(h lain unnoticed in a ravine 
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on the invasion of the Mahomedans, till in the sixteenth 
contury it was taken and set up by Bullubha Acharya. 
‘The self-sume image had again to fly from the perseeu- 
tions of Aurungzcbe, and i to this day an exile from 
Vrij, But an idol has been substituted in his room, 
which now formas the principal object of worship. ‘The 
Gossain who enjoys the houowrs and advantages of 
being his highpriest, is maid to be a descendant of Bul- 
Tubb, Hee is a young man of about. twenty, and of a 
swarthy complexion, whom we saw to go to bathe in 
Mutéra, riding upon an clephent, In Gokul are still 
pointed out the marks of the ancient Pooina-khal. ‘The 
haggard Pootna had been sent by Kunsa to take away 
the life of Krishna. She came under the guise of a 
‘nurse, with poison on her nipples; but the infant god, 
not more than seven days old, gave such a pall at them 
that she dropped down dead. In falling she resumed 
her real shape of @ she-demon—covering no loss than 
six square miles: und it took several thousand swains 
of Gokul to drag hor corpse tothe river, ent her up, and 
burn her, to prevent the pestilence that must have 

sued. 

From Gokul back again toBrindsbun. The pilgrim 
has now gone.over all the ground consecrated by the 
pastunige, the miracles, the sports, and the loves of 
Krishna, He has seeu all the hallowed. plaess of the 
Bhagbut, to see which it is his businest to come to 
this holy land. It is time for him now to pack up and 
retum, Taking a farewell stroll through the town, and 
paying off our rent to the landlady, we made haste to 
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start by sunset. ‘Tho tradesmart has only one regret that 
he could not eatch a glance from the lady of his heart. 
‘The thirsty doctor has kept away from gtog for a period, 
which he does not remember to have ever done since 
the dawn of his senses, ‘The lawyer has not one feeling. 
of regret to quit « land in which money has to be ex- 
pended and not made—in whieh love-suits take the place 
of law-suits, ‘The scholar was full of rhymes and fare- 
wells in is head for the Vrij-basheos and fair Vrij- 
Doshinces. ‘Three ruths and as many carts had come fo 
take us away and our baggage. Before the door of our 
Todge had gathered a lange crowd of Pandas and heggare, 
‘The scene of leave-taking was as full of stir as it had 
‘boon in the days of Krishna and Buldeo—though, like 
them, we had not to leave behind us a singlo Vrij-bush- 
inee to pine after us. Tt was nearly an hour after 
sploaming, and ss we were mounting the ruths, to tarn 
‘our backs against Brindabun, « policeman came up, and 
repeating his stories of robberies on the way, warned us 
to abandon the idea of travelling in tho night. Ho said 
that the country was in a distracted state, that searcity 
‘of food was driving men to desperation, and that our 
heavy train of baggage might tempt hungry people to 
brealc through the restraints of lew. Tndeod, the country 
now bore a rather suspicious character, and we had no 
mind of trusting ourselves to the tender moreies of a 
Jaut bandit, But we were unvilling to tumaside from 
the path in which we had fuisly etarted, and arranging 
ourselves to go in a compact party mustering twelye 
people in number, we did not think it would be fool- 
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hardy to proceed in the teeth of the advieo we received, 
‘Two of the Pundas volunteered to reach us half way to 
‘Muttra. Tt was past ten when we got safe into that 
city—making, perhaps, after all, a lucky eseape from 





the perils on the road—to sit with a hearty appetite to 
.the supper prepared hy our medical friend, and to take 
his leave that very night to return to Agra. 


ma 


CHAPTER MIT. 


Norenber 51, 1866.—Twe tale of our journey has 
xow arrived at a point where the thread of further nar- 
rative must be resumed exactly six years afterwards. 
‘The indulgent reader, who, like Dinarzade, may be 
anxious to know what befell us next, must prepare 
self for @ leap over the space of time intervening be- 
tween the years 1860 and 1866. Happily the month 
‘and date happen to agree by « most singular coincidence 
—the mouth being the sume in the calendar, and the 
date exactly following the one at which we have broken 
off, ‘The scene, with which the present chapter lus to 
commence, opens at Toondla Function—with the high 
road to Delhi lying spread before the view in all its 
length. In the interval of time which has elapsed, the 
great pathway that wes making has been completed 
‘and thrown open to the public. ‘Through that path- 
‘way men now travel with a speed and safety, defying 
all the marauding tribes of India, From ‘Toondla then 
Jot us start,—turning our face to the quarter towards 
which the flery-footed steeds of Phoebus. gallop apace 
with his car. Searcely Tess fast speeds on our earthly 
courser, making his track in minutes and hours through 
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regions, each of which in days gone by had farmed the 
‘separate territory of an independent chief, but which 
have been now all consolidated into a vast unity under 
‘one supreme head. 

By a bountiful Providence have the seasons been 80 
regulated this year, as trebly 10 compensate for the 
scarcity of that which has just gone by. ‘The country 
‘on our tract spreads mile after mile in smiling fields, 
with cultivation up to the roadside. Literally, it is 
‘one vast garden from the sea to the mountains. + 

The first place of note on the route is Hatras—dis- 
tant about six miles from the station. From a den of 
robbers and thugs, it has now become one of the busiest 
and most thriving places in Upper Hindoostan, and a 
principal mart for the cotton and indigo of the neigh- 
Douring districts. ‘The old fortress of Dyaram Thakoor 
is now all in ruins. In 1817, that stronghold hud a 
ditch ninety feet wide, and seventy-five feet deep. There 
had been collected within its ramparts no Tess than five 
hundred pieoes of ordnance. ‘The Jaut chief who from 
a petty zemindar under Scindia rose to be an inde- 
pendent prince, had strengthened his defencos i 
tion of the English fort at Allyghurh, with all the latest 
‘means and applianoos of war, ‘To reduoe his castle, the 
British had to muster the most tremendous artillery 
which had till then been employed in India, and to 
bum an enormous quantity of powder. Old Dyaram, 
finding the place too hot for him, made his escape in 
the darkness of night, and kept himself in canceal- 
ment for three years. THe was at last compelled by 
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hunger to seek the protection of the English, and dying. 
a stipendiary, bequeathed his pension to the descendant 
who is rusting in oblivion at Brindabun. 

From Hatras to Coel-AUlygurh, the journey by rail 
now takes Iees than an hour, Coel must be one of 
the most ancient places on the map of India, as its 
name indicates it to have been derived from the abori- 
ginal Cocls or Coles of the anto-Aryan period. In the 
days of the Mababarat, Jarasindh had led up an army 
and encamped on this spot, to revenge the death of his 
son-in-law, Kunst, by an invasion of the territories of 
Krishna, No doubt exists of its importance in the 
twelfth century, when it hud a fortress that was eap- 
tured by the Mussulmans, ‘The country around is a 
level plain, but the town appears to be built upon an 
levation,—a fine road leading up to it from the station, 
‘with a gradual ascent. ‘The town sooms to be consider 
able and populous, but has little attractions or antique 
es for the traveller. He is hore aguin more 
among brick-houses than of stones, which have to be 
Drought from a great way off. The finost feature is, 
roeque, the domes and minarets of which rise im promi- 
nence to break the monotony of a prospect, tame and va~ 
cantin the highest degree. ‘This mosque is remarkable as 
an ancient and noble specimen of Patan architecture. Tt 
‘being the season of Devailoe, there is a rubbing and 
serubbing ond washing ana painting of all the Tlindoo 
houses in the town. Dancing-girls, abounding in num= 
era exceeding: «ll expectation, aro alll busy im pre- 
paring themselves for the ogeasion, In one small lane, 
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‘we hoard thom practising their tunes and airs from a 
dozen of shops. They certainly betray the place to be 
‘marked by all the vices of an indolent Mahomedan town. 
the Mahomedans seeming to anticipate the Houris of 
‘their Paradiso upon earth 

For a long period of years, the country about Coel 
‘was notorious for robberies and murders. Tn Akber's 
time, heads of peasant robbers, suspended on poles 
slong the road, met the eyes of the traveller. Happily, 
the robbing trado has bovome slack, and a very diferent 
state now prevails. "The Mabratta free-booter, the 
murderous Patan, ond the Juut bandit, have settled 
down to an agricultural life, and honest lubour has 
superseded lawless rapine as an oocupation, ‘The dis- 
tit is not only tranquil, but prosperous. Neuely half- 
dozen serews are now working at this place, to send 
down cotton in half-screwed bales. But it is the Hin- 
doo who appears to be engaged in all the active pursuits 
of trade. The profligate Mahomedane are sunk in an 
effeminate indotence, which is the cause of their ragged- 
ness and decay throughout the country. Let the alien 
ie out the vietim of his own religion—which makes 
hhim three parts a ruffian, and the fourth part a volup- 
tuary. The debauchee who will not reform must perish, 

Goel is the ancient native name, Allyghur the 
modern. ‘The place is noted for the mud-fort of Mon- 
siour Perron, Scindia’s Commander-in-Chief. —In 
day, that fort had a fausse deep enough to float 
seventy-four, and wide, in some places four hundred 
fect. It was taken by Lord Lake in 1803, and dis. 
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‘mantled by the orders of Lord William Bentinck. The 
fort is now in ruins, and overgrown with junglos— 
lying about two miles from the town. From an humble 
sailor, Perron rose in the scrvice of Seindia to attain 
that command and power which enabled him to lay the 
foundations of a virtual French Stato in the valley of 
the Jumna. This rival Stato was ominous of growing, 
‘with its growth, and strengthening with its strength. 
‘The Marquis of Wellesley could not sleep a sound sleep 
‘haumted by this nightmare,—and he resolved to smoke 
Perron out of the land. And literally smoked out he 
‘was by a fow whiffs from the British artillery, which 
Battered down his fort, shattered his State, and sent 
hhim out of the land for ever. Tt is well that an end 
‘was put to this French State in embryo, ‘The fickle 
‘and freakish Frenchman has no genius for consolidating 
tan empire, which Tndia wants. If he had stept into 
the shoos of the Great Mogul, India would have been. 
drought up in sanserdotien under a galling chain of 
gilded despotism. ‘The Indian then would have been’ 
ruke-helly after the manner of his conqueror. Under 
French rule, the staid Hindoo would have been a 
strange animal with mmy a vagury in his head, To 
this day, the words Bourbon and Bonaparte set two 
‘Frenchmen to make each other bite the dust, —how little 
could their own distractions have allowed them. the 
time to look after the welfare of two hundred millions 
of human beings. Doubtless, the French acknowledge, 
Dut fail to aot up to the necessity of accommodating the 
stitutions of government to the progress of informa 
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tion. Tt may be questioned whether there is more 
tyranny in France than in India. ‘The conquered 
Tndian is happy to have no bit in his mouth, to speak out 
his griovances. Tt is necessary for us to appreciate 
correctly the character either of the French or the 
Russian. If it be the will of Providence to have a yoke 
upon the neck of our nation, our nation shonld in the 
ripened maturity of its judgment discriminate and 
prefer the yoke of the English to be the least gelling 
Nothing Jess than British phlogm, and impersurb- 
ability, and constaney, and untiring enorgy, could 
have steadily prosecuted the task of consolidating the 
digjointed masses of Tndia, and casting her into the 
mould of one compact nation. ‘They want but ‘the 
high thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy’ to attach 
us to their rule, with a feeling of loyalty that, not 
wad, should come near the 











merely ‘playing round the 
heart.’ 

Allygurh has all the appearance of recovering sloxely 
from the shock of « heavy blow. Tt has lost much of 
its consequence by the Rebellion, which has swept 
aay many ofits inhabitants, Howsoever a Moslom may 
pretend to.doze, no sooner he finds an illewind blowing, 
‘than he is upon his legs to recover his status. The 
turbulent Mevwattees form here a large clement in the 
population, and came out yelling and brandishing their 
swords which had rusted for many a day in their seabe 
bards. ‘There wasan old Tengalee Baboo, who ha lef 
home in his youth as a vagabond run-n-away, and 
chosen to settle here, rising from a petty Dawk Moon- 
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‘sheo to acoumslate property, and buy large estates. 
His sons are yet carrying on three saltpetre refineries 
‘and twelve indigo factories. On the first alarm of the 
mutiny, the Baboo sent away his women for safety to 
Brindabun, disguising them as beggar-maids, and 
making over to their eare the most valuable jewels to 

away under their blankets. The poor Baboo 
himself, who was waiting for the next opportunity to 
fly, happened to he caught, and was bound and tortured 
for money. He supported the agonies of his punish- 
ment with the most patient resignation, but died in two 
days from starvation and much mental racking. ‘The 
tark of quicting Allygurh had'been made over to a most 
energetic Hindoostanee Teshildar, who felt no com- 








punctious visitings to drive in scores ‘out of the 
‘world’ those who had sinned beyond the bounds of for- 
sgiveness 

Norember 6th. Got up at four in the morning to 
catch the first up-train to Delhi, starting at about sum- 
rise, The starry sky was the great dial in which we 
read the hour from the position of the armed Orion 
just over-head. In that silent hour, the songs of a siren 
Buijee came in ‘rich distilled music” wafted on the air. 
‘The sound of matin rifes also rose from a Hindoo temple 
in this Mahomedan town, But the train did not arrive 
till ton in the morning. Took our breakfast with the 
Baboo who is placed in chargo of « hospital here. Met 
an Buropean gentleman on the platform of the station, 
‘who was also bound for Delhi. Long talk with lkim 
about the Goyernor-General’s coming Durbar, about 
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own travels in Rajpootans, about the Rajah of Jey- 
poor and the skilful maiagement of his territories, 
‘about the heat of India aifecting his health, about the 
income of Native attorneys and pleaders, and about bis 
willingness to take service after fnothing-will-do-by 
speculation. 

Khoorjah, a considerable town, though little of it 
seen immediately on the road-side, ‘The official return 
ofits population is near twenty-five thousand, During 
‘Lake's campaign in the Doab, there was a fort=here 
garrisoned by Perron’s foree. ‘The town has given up 
all its martial pursuits for the occupations of com- 
merce. Hundreds of bales of cotton lay piled on the 
platform of the station—eotton that is untainted with 
any slave-gore, and which Christian Manchester might 
buy with a conscientious heart. 

Passed by Boolundsher, and thence on to. Soaunder- 
tad. The next station is Dadrve, Tow all along the 
way the sight of « rich erop on the groundg laddened 
our hearts—eoming as we did from famine-stricken 
Jands where thousands were perishing of hunger. 
‘Through these parts of the country runs a branch of 
the great Ganges Canal, designed to sceure 8,820,000 
acres from the effects of droughf, The ‘large tumuli, 
spoken of by Russel, aro neither ‘the remains of brick 
Kilns’ nor ‘mortuary heaps," but simply elevations of 
Jand on which the villages are built ina swampy 
‘country. 

From Ghaziabad there remained fourteen miles of 
ground > go over to Delhi. This space was rapidly 
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cleared as we were carried ‘onward and onward by an 
engine of a hundred-horse power. Far off in the hazy 
distance, towards which the sun was approaching to 
close his carver, rose a tall and tapering object shooting 
nto a blue pure sky—it was the Hootud. Near and 
roar as we advanced, became visible the great dome of 
Hoomayun’s tomb. ‘The eye then caught a glimpso of 
the Jumna, and beyond it lay full in view with ite 
‘mosques, minarets, towers, and palaces, extending to a 
greae distance along the bank, the city to which we had 
Jooked forward for many a longing year. 

Delhi, which conjures up a thousand associations, 
is, perhaps, the most renowned city on the globo. 
Babylon or Balbec, Palmyra or Persepolis, Athens, 
Carthage, or even the imperial Rome itself, are the most 
celebrated theatres for acts of the human drama. But 
the hanging gurdens of Babylon were the wonders only 
of a few gencrations—the city of Solomon threw an 
enchanted lusire over the deserts of Syria for a limited 
number of yeurs—the glories of ancient Iran perished 
with the destruction of Persepolis—and the magnifi 
cence of Carthage, once swept away, lies ingulfed in 
inretrievable ruin. ‘The etemal Rome excepted, there 
is no other place which enjoys sb great a celebrity as 
Delhi, Its fame is as early established, as it has been 
the longest perpetuated—a fame extending almost in 
an unbroken continuity through  spuce of time em- 
braced by more than three thousand years. Founded 
in the fifteenth century before Christ, it was known 
under the name of Indruprastha to countless gonera- 














‘tions of Hindoos, In subsequent ages it betame cele 
‘brated for being. the abode of the Great Mogul, who 
‘was for a long time reganted less as @ real potentate 
than as amyth of Scheherzade’stales. And inour own 
times, it has happened to bo the scene of memorable 
events, which, a few yours ago, made its name almost & 
thousehold word in every month upon the globe. 

But how the charms of illusion fide away before 
stern truth, that recalls us from our revories to the 
realities of the scene before us, Our journey drawing 
to a close, the train dischargod such numbers of all 
lasses of people, travellers, merchants, shopkeepers, 
gontlemen of clegant leisure, invalids, and speculators, 
as will have « sensible effect upon the manners and 
customs of the men in these places. ‘The road beneath 
the platform was thronged by a denso erowd of cookies, 
sweetmeat vendors, and hooka-burdars, running and 
hawking about in all directions. Carriages of various 





Aescription, but all included under the common name of 
“baggies, lay waiting to be engaged by the passengers. 
‘The dust, loosened by the tread of steps, was flying 
stout to make big folks turn up their aristocratic noses, 
‘The ‘flies of Delhi” lagged not behind to give a sample 
of their weloome to the stranger, by attacking his ears, 
eyes, nso, and mouth most inhospitably. Our patience 
would have given way under the strain put to it, were 
‘there not faces to poep from behind the purdahs of eke 
—facos of females whom the rash innovator, Rail, had 
Arawn out from the seclusion of their zenanas, to throw 
them upon the rude gaze of the public. The hookah, too, 
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‘came to our relief aftor six long, long hours,—the poor 
Jookah, or cheroot, or pipe, that is in stich awful un- 
Popularity with the Railway authorities, and threatened 
by their highest ponal denoumcements. Hiring a gharry, 
and taking in it all our luggage and baggage, that made 
‘us feel about as comfortable as one is in stocks, we pro- 
ceeded, —pulling at, and puffing away from, a AudBlee 
Bubble to keep off the unceremonious flies—to make our 
‘entry. into the city of the Great Mogul in a right earn- 

est Mogul style. Before us intervened the Jumna, 
spanned by a bridge of boats, similar to which there 
existed one in the days of the Timurean princes. ‘The 
beautiful railway bridge through which the train is to 
Fido hereafter direct into the city, is nearly complete 
for being thrown open for trafic. Forsooth, that iron- 
bridge is us it were the reality of Nerxes’ chain and 
rod thrown over the proud Jumma, Oh! ye shades of 
Tudisthira, Bheema, and Axjoona, with what pious 
hhoztor must you look down from your blest abodes, upon 
the impious bridge that binds and lashes the waves of 
‘thot clssie stream —Dut poctry Tas had ite reign, and 
science now must hold her sway for the comfort of way 
faring men. Tt was not our bleasod fortune to be able 
to go across through that bridge, though it might have 
been profaning the memory of our ancestors by hurrying 
‘once most unclassically right into the heart of their 
Ay. Greatly to our disuppointment, our gharry had 
to go rambling over-the bridge of boats ‘towards the 
‘grand donjon of a giant keep that frowns over the flood.” 
‘The jolting of the carriage had well-nigh causod us a 








pee 
serious loss if « package that had dropped from its top 
‘had gone into the river. Passing by the guard-house 
‘hat is stationed to lovy atoll, and mounting to the height 
‘on which the city stands, we at last: found ourselves 
‘within its battlemented walls, and fairly on the soil of 


0 Daiki? my county city af the coal 
"Pho omphant ofthe east mst tar to thee, 
‘Lowe mer of deal empires! aad contra 
ivthel tv traits Cel petty mlsry 
What ary our woes and suferanee? Come and se 
Theeypresy hear the ow, and Pld your way 
‘fer cope of bolen thrones aod temples $0 
Whore agomis are ovis of a day— 
(A world is at our fet as frgte as our ey 
“The Niobe of mations there she wands, 
‘Childe and erowates, in her veers woe, 
‘An erpty urn within ber withered bad 
‘Whew hay dst ws seater Tong nao 
‘The Pendavn’ tomb contains no ashie now 
‘ho very wpuleestie tenons ' 
Of thse teneie dwellers dost thx flow, 
Git Jena’? throngh n mare wilderncas? 
Tae with thy acure waves, and mate her distres 








‘This is an apostrophizing into which a Hindoo by 
birth and antecedonts is likely to fall, as all. the assoc 
ations eonected with the interesting ground pross upos 
hhim and come home to his heart, It is impossible for 
Jkim to stand upon the classical soil, and resist eonjur- 
ing up the ghosts of the departed Pandavas, and hold 
converse on their own ground with Vyas’ heroes, But 
for alittle while he may cling to tho ilusious of the 
pest, till the mystery is dissolved, and truth breaks in 
to disenchant the scene before his view. He has little 
time to meditate upon what Delhi was, and what she 
now is, Old things are passing away, and all things 
are becoming new under the name of improvements. 
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‘The hallowed associations of ancient Tndraprastha have 
all faded away. ‘This may be regretted and mourned 
‘over, but cannot be helped. The world is marching 
‘onward, and, before long, Delhi shall claim our attention 
swith objects and events of the latest hour. As travel- 
ers, whose bones were aching from a long journey, and 
‘who had fed upon a scanty meal in the morning, the 
fdea of lodging and supper was rather prominent in 
our reveries, and we worked our way through crowded 
stree{g, stared at hy all men, towards Nil-ka-hatrn, to 
go to a banker, to whom we had a letter of introdue- 
tion, The reader may probably condemn us for such a 
trifle uppermost in our thoughts, but so it was; and 
‘when we found ourselves under the roof of a eomfort- 
able two-storied building, and a complaisant gentleman 
askedjus what we would have for supper, and showed ns 
cour bods for the night, we almost agrood that indulg~ 
ing in « classical humour suited better to boys jitst out 
of college than to matter-of-fact-minded men, 

November 7th—Of the sights of Delhi it in impos- 
sible to say nothing—and it is difficult to say anything, 
now. ‘There are two modes of seving them: the fopo- 
graphical —which is to go through them as they fall in 
your way, jumbling antiquities, modimvalities, and 
‘modernnesses into a salgamundi. ‘The other is chrono- 
Iogical —which is to go regularly from the house of Pan- 
doo to that of the last Mogul. Tho latter had our 
‘proferonce,—and off we hied to the Pooranah-Filah, or 
‘old fort’ to hegin from the beginning, and not to write, 
like the Persign, from the right to the left. 
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‘Three epochs, threo sovereignties, and thes eiviliza~ 
tions, combine to form the ‘mingled yarn’ of Delhi's 
history. The Pandoo, the Moslem, and the Briton, 
encounter each other on the some ground. The place 
svas first « temple, then a mosque, end has now become 
achurch. In each point of view it is an object of re- 
‘gard—a place thrice sacred with reminiscences for the 
traveller. To go through his sight-soeing, in a chrono 
logical seriatim, he should fist of all drive down to the 
Pooranah-Killab, or Indruput, in which tradition still 
preserses the name of ancient Indraprastha. ‘The way 
to this spot lies through a wasto of ruins that realize 
‘the graphic description of Heber— A vory awful scene 
of desolation, rains after ruins, tombs after tombs, frag 
ments of brick-work, free-stone, granite, and marble, 
scattered everywhere over a soil naturally rocley and 
darren, without cultivation, exeept in ono or two sual! 
spots, and without a single tree.’ The old bed of the 
‘Tumna is traced in passing through this chaos of ruins. 
‘That river appears to have formerly flowed-upwands of 
a mile to tho westward of its present channel, and 
along its right bank had Judishthira built hiscapital of 
Indraprastha, ‘The site of that famous city is now some 
‘two miles from modern Delhi. Tndroprastha was one 
‘of the five pats or prastias® which had been demanded 
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bby Judishthita a the prico of peace between the rival 
‘Kurus and Pandavas, and which old Dhritorashtea gave 





uvway as a slice from his kingdom to sop his would-be 
turbulent nephews. ‘The principality assigned to them 
‘was a bit of forest-land, then known under the name of 
‘Khandava-eana. Content, as all fatherless and dis- 
‘inherited orphans are, to make a start with this small 
assignment, the Pandavas set to building a town on it 
for their capital. ‘This was about fifteen hundred years 
‘before the Christian era, when, far away by the shores 
of the Egean, Cecrops was building Athens, destined, 
perhaps, as twin cities to shod their glory over the East 
and West." 

practha of sea, that is 48 double hands or about 48 imperial 
ing o tvo-ings of busi. The was, uo doubt its orginal 
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‘The Mahubarat has but few words to give us an 
‘dea of ancient Indraprastha.. ‘The town is described to 
hhave been fortified by “being intrenched on all sides, 
and surrounded by towering walls. A beautiful palace 
contributed to adorn the infant city, which gradually 
attained to eminence, and became the seat of learning, 
genius, and art, Merchants frequentod from different 
quarters for the purposes of trade, the city rose in flue 
‘ence, and bore glovious tostimony to Judishthira’s uni- 
versal supremacy.’* Nobody needs to be told that the 
towering walls now surrounding Delhi, as well as the 
fort und palace within their precinets, are other than 
‘hose referred to by the poet. Tn its prosent form, the 
Poorana-Killsh is altogother « Muhomedan structure, 
and there does ‘not exist a single carved stone of the 
original city of Judishthira.’” But the spot is ‘classic 
‘ground in every inch, nd stands before us covered with 
the glory of ancient deeds, Here stood the citadel de- 
fended by the Gandiva of Axjoona,—but now oecupied, 
perhaps, by the Keola Kona mosque of Hoomayun, 
‘There, probably, was the chamber in which the Pandava 
‘rothors held council with Krishna and Vyas—but on 
‘which now stands the Shere Mundil, or tho palace of 
| Shore Shah. Yonder may have been the spot on which 
‘was erected the great hall of Rajshuy Yugnya—a politi- 
‘all ceremony resembling: the lena and durbars of our 
modem Viecroys, Never was there such an. august 
Pendent sours, mutually suppért cach other, and, therfore, wet 10 
{no 0 be more worthy of erfit an aay ether Hinde dake a to 


einote a periods Chningham. 
* Rev. Baanajce's Buoyclopedia Bengeteni 
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assemblage of the stite of old Tndia, ‘The occasion had 
been graced by the presence of a hundred thousand 
Rishis, togother with all the crowned heads of the realm. 
There were princes from Cashmere and Camboja beyond 
‘the Indus, from Anga and Asm, and from Bungo and 
Berar, to do fealty to the sovereign head. Rich dia- 
‘mons and pearls,—gold that had been watched, perhaps, 
by the fabled Yacata,—vuluable brocades and other 
choice specimens of silk,—curious iron and ivory manu- 
facturws,—weapons of different variety, invented by the 
nilitary genius of the uncient Hindoos,—furs and 
feathers of great rarity,—and horees and elephants, are 
mentioned to have been brought by the Rajahs for pre- 
sents in token of their allegiance. In the midst of all, 
‘the gaze and admiration ofthe assembly was that inestim- 
able diamond on the royal erown, which in our ages is 
known under the namo of Koh-i-noor. Judishthira 
was no myth, The coins of his time have been dis- 
covered, His era wus in all records and documents 
prior to the Scmeat of Vicramaditya. But" there is not 
a stone, or broken column, for the New Zealander of 
Macaulay—a being long before anticipated in the fore- 
told Yarana of our Puranists—to sit upon, and moralize 
cover the evanescence of great cities, and cast horoscopes 
of empires, He wanders sorrowfully, and bethinks him 
of Indraprastha, that once triumphed in existence, and 
promised itself immortality. His imagination paints 
that city to have covered the banks of the Jumna for 
several miles, to have ‘been fortified by many a tower 
‘and battlement, and to havo sheltered within its walls 
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large numbers of a busy population—a city in which the 
nobles dwelt in splendid palaces, and were clothed in the 
richest products of the loom—in which envoys and am- 
‘bassudors paraded the strocts in chariots, and-upon ele- 
phants—in which heroes were nursed in amphitheatres 
to porform the most daring exploits—in which posts 
celebrated the doods of warriors, und suges discussed the 
‘most erudite points in philosophy-and in which flour. 
ished the arts and sciences that gave the leadership of 
‘the human race fo the Aryan Hindoos, and left their 
‘hands the development of the civilization of mankind. 
But over these the hand of irrevoeable time has spread 
‘a pall never to be lifted, and the race, who acted all this 
slorious drama, has passod away, leaving very little up- 
‘on record to tell the tale of their times, for ‘the Hindoos 
either never had, or have unfortunately lost, their He- 
rodotts and Xenophon.” 

Tndraprastha was a city of which posterity can now 
hhardly trace the site. ‘The only spot that has any 
claim to have belonged to that ancient city, is a place 
of pilgrimage on the Jumna called the Negumbode 
Ghaut, Popular tradition reganis this ghaut as the 
place where Judishthira, after his performance of the 
Asicamedha, or the horse sacrifice, celebrated the ‘ Hom.’* 
‘The position of Negumbode is immediately outside the 
‘northern wall of the present city. ‘There is held a fair 








= {ool tradition contradicts the Mabaarat, whet ats the Ase 
wamedtin to have Deen performed at Tatineponr cn the Ganges: 
he Nogambode may he the spot where Pirth-r) celebrated hie Ae: 
wae. Bue ichad acquire a tacrednas from before the time of 
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DDova hud pat up aa inteiptdon to trnumit the fame of ie conquest, 
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whenever the new moon fills on a Monday. Tt is suid 
to be held in honour of the river Jumna. ‘The stream 
thas receded from the steps of the ghaut, and there 
grow on its top a few shady trees. ‘The traveller, in 
coming up the bridge of boats, has a view of this ghaut 
on his right. 

Sleeman’s story of a full-grown fly sitting upon Jud- 
ishthira’s dish of rice, and prognosticating the approach 
of the millennium, is all bosh. In Delhi, flies then must 
hhave tein as much a plague as now. ‘The rooms are 
fall of them. They attack you in countless myriads, 
and there is no respite for their annoyance. Domitian 
is perhaps emulated here in every household. 

In vain did Hoomayun try to do away with the 
name of Indrapat, and substitute that of Deen-pannah. 
None but pedantic or bigoted Mussulmans make use of 
this name, ‘The common people either ealled it Indra- 
pat or Pooranah Killah. Neither could Shere Shah 
have it called after him as Sheregurh;—the voiee of 
tradition is not casily silenced. Tistorians atate that 
Hoomayun repaired the old fort of Indrapat. Tn that . 
cease, there must have been ancient foundations on which 
the present massive walls and lofty towers have been 
Duilt, and it rests with the antiquary to investigate 
whether any such foundations really exist, and might 
alot be traced to the age of Judishthira. ‘The Pooranah 
Killah, as it now stands, is nearly rectangular in shape, 
and its walls are over a mile in circuit. There was-a 
ditch round it; once commtmicating with the Jumna. 
‘The fort had four gates, one in the middle of each face, 
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‘of which the south-wost gute alone is now open. ‘This 
gateway is omamentod, as are othor parts of the hattle- 
‘ments, with encausti tiles. Inside the walls, the space 
is filled with huts—ond a petty Mussulman Tzardar 
now lords over the ground on which stood the citadel 
and palace of the Pandavas. 

Tt was getting near the hour of breakfast, and no- 
‘thing would have made us so glad as to have found out 
the famous kifoken of Dropudee, and seen some vestige 
of its ancient luxury. But the principal object that 
now meets the eye in the interior of the Pooranal 
Killah, is the Keela Kona mosque, said to have been 
commenced by Hoomayun and completed by Shere 
Shah. This ‘mosque has five horse-shoo arches, de- 
corated with blue tiles and marble, and is « favourable 
specimen of the architecture of the Affghan period. 
It is in capital proservation, with the exception of the 
central arch, the work on the top of which has been « 
good deal ruined. ‘The Keela Kona ‘is perhaps one 
‘of the most tasteful mosques in or near Delhi, and is 

_zemarkable for its richly inlaid work and graceful pen- 
entives, , The prevailing material of the centre arch is 
red cut smdstone and black slate, and towards the 
ground white marble and black slate; the carving 
throughout being very omate. ‘The two side arches 
are composed of simple redstone, picked out with yellow 
‘glaze and black slate finely curved; the outermost 
arches are still plainer in construction, the outer walls 
changing from red to grey stone. Under the archways 
are the entrance arches, that of the central arch being 
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of boautiful marble, which throughout the building 
thas, strange to say, preserved its purity and whiteness, 
‘Tho mosque, however, is fast going to pieces, and, if 
some steps are not taken, decay will soon set its broad 
rmark on this fine structure. There is « massive grand- 
eur about the interior which cannot but strike the 
visitor, who should not fail to remark the great thick- 
nese of the blocks of stone which form the stairs lead- 
ing to the roof, from whence there isa fine view. ‘There 
is no Regular road from the gateway of the fort to this 
building, and the better plan would be for the tourist 
to leave his conveyance outside, the fort, and procoed on 
foot to visit the mosque.” 

‘The Shere Mundil is another object. Tt is a lofty 
three-storied octagonal building of red sandstone, built 
by Shere Shah for his palaeo. On Hoomayun’s re-ae- 
cession to tho throne he used this building as a library. 
‘The interior seems to have been once richly-decorated 
‘with paintings of fowors, of which there are now few 
traces remaining, In this building it was that Hooma. 
‘yun mot with the accident that terminated in his death. 
He was enguged in study, and, hearing the call to 
prayers from the neighbouring mosque, rose suddenly 
to hasten there, but his sta slipping, he fell down 
the stairs, and injured himself so seriously that he died 
ina few days. 

‘There is not @ more interesting spot in India than 
‘the city of Tudishthira. We could have lingered there 
for hoars, whiling away our time in contemplation of 
all that was great, and noble, and beautiful in the 
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IKistory of our nation. The heavens were] unclouded, 
and the san was beaming in his full refulgence. No- 
‘thing could exceed the quiet beauty of the scone around 
‘us—all was as beautiful as when Vyas sang its praises, 
‘The plain, and the rocks, aud the river wore the same 
Dut the once magnificent city, its citadel, and palaces, 
were gone for ever, and no remains were left to tell 
the passing traveller of her fallen greatness. Tt wai 
near mid-day when we bade farewell, perhaps for ever, 
to Indraprastha, and turned our bucks to retriée the 
vay to our lodge—corrying, deeply impressed on our 
mind, the melancholy sentimont of the transisney of 
every sublunary possession 

‘To the old Hindoo City of Dethinext. Indraprastha, 
and Delhi were two differont cities, and situated about 
five miles apart—the one on the Jumna, and the other 
on a rocky hil to the south-west in the interior. Titty 
princes, in a regular lineal descent from Judishthira, 
succeeded him on the throne of Indraprastha, but, ex. 
opting their names, little more has been recorded of 
‘them. The lust of the Pandoos was. Kashemaka, who 
is said to have boen dethroned, and pat to death, by 
his own minister. The name of this usurper was Vi- 
serwa, with whom commencod a Tine of fourteen princes, 
who held the seeptre for about 500 years, and the last 
of whom happened to be deposed in » mauzner anclogous 
to that which had frst put the dynasty in possession of 
‘the throne—as if Nemesis had resolved to retaliate the 
treachery of the progenitor upon the last of his mace, 
Next followed the dynasty of the Goutama-cansas, who 
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commenced’ thefr reign with Maharaj—tho Maharaj, 
‘most probably of Feristha—and continued for fifteen 
generations down to Ultinai, Line after line sueceaded 
to the throne of the Pandoo, but we believe these 
princes to have enjoyed little more than the shadow of 
royal authority. Such an inference is naturally drawn, 
‘when Indraprastha does not appear to be a famous place 
in the history of Buddha. The historians of Alexander 
and Seleucus, also, make no allusion to the princes of 
that city, Muttra has been spoken of, and a splendid 
account of Palibothra has been transmitted, but no 
notice whatever has been left of the eapital of Pandoo 
sovereignty. No doubt a race of princes existed at 
this last place, but they must have dwindled into ine 
significance, or otherwise they would not have been 
passed over in utter silence. ‘The Goulamae were fol- 
lowed by the Maurycs, a family consisting of nine 
princes, ‘The last of the Mawryas is stated to have been 
attacked and slain by the Rajah of Kemayoon, named 
Sakuditya, or Lord of the Sukas, In his turn, the 
‘mountain chief was conquered by the famous Vierama- 











Gitya, a monarch whom fible represents to have sat 
upon a fairy throne, borne upon the shoulders of inter- 
Aictod angels from Indra’ court in heaven, and to have 
aised spectral agents, like Aladdin in the Arabian 
tale, for the execution of his behests. Vicramaditya is 
said to have had the Pandoo blood in him, but he re= 
moved the seat of his imperial government to Avanti, 
or Ougoin, 

Tt is about this period that tho name of Del frst 
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name, used instead of Indrapmastha, when there ate 
remains sufficient to attest to its separate existence. 
‘Nothing, however, is recanded of the circumstancés that 
‘novossitated the building of this city. Probably. the 
desire to. perpetuate his name might have Ted an am- 
Ditious prince to change the site of his regal abode, and. 
imperial Indruprastha must have waned and ‘gan to 
pale its fires” before the brighter effulgence of the new 
city. Neither is there any eortainty about ther period 
in which had been laid. the foundation of Delhi. ‘The 
city must be presumed. to hayo beon already founded 
when it fell into the hands of Vieramaditya. ‘The 
words Dili-pat-kahayo—bocame king of Delhi,’ applied 
to him, plainly indieate the existence of that city from 
tan anterior period to his conquest. The origin of the 
name of Delhi is also a subject of various opinion, but 
‘the tradition which states it to have been derived from 
Rajah of the name of Dilu, or Dhila, seems entitled 
ton greater confidence than any other. ‘That the city 
of Dell may have been founded by a prince of similar 
name is probable enough, for it is a common custom in 
India, even at the present day, to name places after 
‘their founders, The name of Dilu may be recog- 
nized in Tilak, which again sounds not unlike to Nilagh, 
the prince who was the last of the Mauryes.* If this 
‘approximate identity of name can be depended upon, 
then the date of the foundation of Delhi may be fixed 
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immediately prior to the ora of Vieramaditya, or about 
7 ne. 

‘They dw widaly-pretd-tndition, tha, ow the He 
‘moval of the seat of government to Avanti, Delhi lay 
waste and desolate (jah rahi) for eight. centuries. 
‘That it had ceased to bo the metropolis of the land 
-@uring all this period, may be said without much fear 
of contradiction. But it is erroneous to stato that it 
had remained quite deserted and void of any population. 
‘The existence of both Delhi and Indraprastha in the 
second century, ure recognized in the Daidala and Ine 
dabara of Ptolemy.* There is again the Iron Pillar, 
the date of which is assignod to tho early part of the 
fourth century, from which we may infer the place to 
have been oecupied by the Rajah who has left it behind 
for posterity. Tt had no occasion to be erected in the 
‘midst of a jungle haunted by jackals and wolves. Tt 
‘was intended to be a proud monument of suocess—to 
bbe the gaze of millions—and to gazette to the world 
‘the fact of a most glorious triumph; and a pluco 
‘thronged by populous numbers, and to which men bent 
their steps from far and near, was the most eligible 
position on which to erect that pillar. How native 
historians could have ignored all this it is not easy to 
explain, 

‘ie mention of Deh may possi be found in Ptolemy’ Baie 
‘eta which placed cow 1 Fnarmbars (gata Inlrapaty sd h 
tay between Madera o Mash, a Hetan Kaisora, oF Shane 
Yarn The cle proximity of Dede to Zndrutna, jolted toto 
rious rectablande of hiram te Di and Tadrapet ems te 
leer very tr rons fr suming thir babe det with 
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n the prosent eity of that name, ‘The covelee, who: 
‘was to carry us to that place, was a young lad of about 
‘twenty, but he seemed to he a wide-awake fellow for his 
profession. He refused to agrec to any terms below 
ight rupees for a gharry and horse, and got out is 
_fare-book, cextfied by many respectable names, to cone 
‘hide the bargain, Halfan-hour after breakfast we. 
started, and, driving out by the Tahore gate, wo fall 
into a road that lay through a yust waste of ruins, 
‘The whole extent of the plain was more or less strewn 
with broken columns, and gateways, and tombs, and 
‘mosques, and stones, and masonry, in all the nakedness 
‘of desolation. ‘They were ‘neither gray, nor blackened ; 
‘here was no licheh, no moss, no rank grass, or mant- 
ling ivy, to robe them and conceal their deformity. 
‘Like the bones of man, they scemed to whiten under 
the sun of the descr 
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Half-way the horse had'to be changed. Tt was 
‘near three o'clock whon we reached the destination of 
the day's tour. The spot is remarkable for ‘many noble 
ruins of by-gone days,’ which, either by their grand 
sino, their solid strength, or their mBjestic beauty, still 
Proualy testify that this vast waste of ruins was once 
‘Lmperial Delhi, the eapital of all Tndia. 

Locally, Indruprastha has a more advantageous site 
‘upon the river; and Delhi, a stronger position in an. 
amphitheatre of rocks. The first site of human eity 
is always chosen for its conveniences the second, for its 
security. ‘The scarcity of water must have been a 
source of great hardship to the ancient Delhisites, and 
Water Works Schemes must have had a high premium 
among them. 

‘The ranbler among the rains of Hindoo Delhi will 
sk himself, ‘Where are the palaces of the kings, and 
princes, and people who once formed the populous nume 
bers of this desolate city? Where the young, the high: 
bom, the beautiful, and brave, who once thronged 
the gay streets, and rejoiced in riches and power, and 
lived us if there was no grave? Where are ye all now? 
‘Tho busy haunts of ancient Delhi are now filled with 
the silence and solitude of desolation. ‘The temples of 
its gods, and tlie towers of its princes, have disappeared. 
to give way to the riot of jungles. The rocks that re- 
sounded with the shouts of thousands, iow echo to the 
ties of the jackal and Tkyena, and the once glorious city 
is now a desert, with scarcely a beacon to guide the 
Steps of the tourist or antiqusry—for traces remain to 
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‘point out its site,as meagre as those that prove the ex- 
istence of the Mammoth or the Mastodonton. 

‘The Iron Pilar, The oldest of all monuments in 
Delhi is Asoca’s column, of which hereafter, ag Uitte re- 
‘mains after what thas been already said, ‘The next in 
point of antiquity ix the Tron Pillar—a solid shaft of 
rixed metal, upwards of 16 inches in diamoter, and about 
60 fect i length. ‘The greater part oft isunder-ground, 
and that which is above is 2 feet high. ‘The ground abuut 
‘thas marks of a recent excavation, said to have byen ear- 
ried down to 26 feet without reaching the foundatioi on 
which the pillar rests, und without loosening it in any 
Aegree, ‘Tho pillar contains about 80 eubie fect of metal, 
and would weigh wpwards of 17 tons—greater, perhaps, 
than the weight of the anchor which holds fast the 
Groat Eastern. 

“Many Targe works in metal,” says Cunningham, 
‘vere no doubt made in ancient times, such, for instance, 
as the exlebrated Colossus of Rhades, and the gigantic 
statues of the Buddhists, which are describoi by Hwen 
Thaang. But all of them were of brass or copper, all of 
them were hollow, and they were all built of pieces 
riveted together, whercas this pillar is one solid shaft, 
It is true that there are flaws in many parts, which show 
‘the casting is imperfect; but when we consider the ex- 
treme dificalty of manufacturing a pillar of such vast 
Aimensions, our wonder will not be diminished by know- 
ing that the easting is defective” Indeed, the idea and 
‘execution of this monstrous piece of metal, attests to a 
greater genius amongst the ancient Hindoos than is 
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found among their present descendants, Tt speaks of 
famaces, and foundries, and forges, as large us those of 
modern Birmingham and Woolwich, and of a chemical 
Knowledge of metals scareely inferior to that prevailing 
in the present century. ‘They must have had also the 
command of high mechanieal powers to put up this 
‘enormous rod. The iron pillar speaks of a more enlight= 
‘ened age than the stone pillar of Asoca. 

‘The Tron Pillar, standing nearly in the middle of a 
grand? square, ‘records ifs own history in a devply-cut 
Sanserit inscription of six lines on its western face’ 
Antiquaries have read the characters, and the pillar has 
‘been made out to be ‘the arm of fame (Kirtlibinja) of 
Rajeh Dhava.’ He is stated to have been a worshipper 
of Vishnu, and a monarch who had subdued a people on 
the Sindh, called Vahtikes—probably, the Bahikas of 
the Punjab, and that he ‘obtained with his own arman 
‘undivided sovereignty on the earth for a long period.’ 
‘The letters ent. upon the triumphal pillar, ‘ure called 
the typical cuts inflicted on his enemies by his sword, 
writing his immortal fame It is « pity that posterity. 
ean know nothing more of this mighty Rajah Dhava, 
than what is recorded in the meagre inseription upon 
‘this wonderful relic of antiquity. ‘The charucters of the 
inscription are thought to be the same as those of the 
Gupta inscriptions, and the success alluded to therein 
is supposed to have boen the assistance which that Rajah, 
‘had rendered in the downfall of the powerful sovereigns 
of the Gupta dynasty. The age in which he floar- 
‘shed is, therefore, concladed to have been about the 








"There is another short inscription in three lites, the 
‘words of which are, ‘ Sameat Dihalé 1109 Ang Pal baki.™ 
In Samcat 1109 (equal to 4.0. 1052) Ang Pat peopled 
Dili:! This ‘appears to de a contemporary record of 
‘Anang Pal himself, as the characters are similar to those 
of the mason's marks on the pillars of the colonnade of 
‘the adjacent Great Mosque, but are quite different from 
those of the two modem Nagti inscriptions, whih are 
lose beside it.’ Three characters, in use at three dif- 
ferent epochs, are thus read upon this famous pillar * 

‘The site of the Tron Pillar has engaged the attention 
of antiquaries, and it is said to identify the site of the 
city existing in the fourth century. Tt must, as an in- 
teresting object, have hoon erected in a conspicuous 
position, and may be supposed as marking the eentre, 
‘or the neighbourhood, of that city. ‘Time has lightly 
dealt, and must lightly deal, for many ages, to come, 
‘with this pillar, ‘The metal has been so fased and amal 
gamated as to defy all oxidation, of which not a trace is 








+ cme emalning fwerptions om the Tron Pilla are numero, 
‘bat unimportant. Tree ars ho nocond of the Chuban Tajah Cara 
(Biada, bh dated in 8 188, orb. 1825, ‘They state thatthe Rajah 
‘Nar dtacened fromm Dithies Tae in 2 generations, whe te qute 
omit athough the period allowed foreach generation iv under 28, 
Pers The date of Prithivi Rajah ie given a8 11, or-A. 1004, 
‘hte io jert 90 years too enn an amoat of ere whieh agrees wit 
‘ho fala dates in the Prithy ig) Cohan Yona of the Bar Chand, 
‘There also anther moder Nogri imeription of ax tines, dated i 
1707, or 42.1710, ofthe Bundola Hajac of Chandi, Bolow this 
‘rare tro Persian incrptios, Gated in—a.t, 1000 and 10610 
RAL 22, which merely reoed the ames ef vidlors'— Cone 
inghow, 
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‘seen upon it, ‘Thongh it has stood for more than fifteen 
hundred years, the charactors remain bold and clear as 
when they first came from the hands of the engraver. 

In the eyes of a Hindoo, few objects ean have more 
interest than this Iron Pillar of Rajah Dhava. Tf he 
hhas any reverence for the men and things of old, he can 
searccly recur to anything else with more satisfuction 
than to this proud record of ouceess. We never felt a 
‘greater degree of reverence than when we approached 
aud sited at the foot of the pillar, and felt-the wish to 
‘write our humble name upon it, considering this one of 
‘the duties of a pions pilgrim. Tts great antiquity, its 
‘enormous size, and its interesting inscriptions, roused. 
our feelings to enthusiasm, If all the works and records 
of our nation were swept away, if our Vedas, our Ra- 
mayuns, and our Mahabarat were to perish, and this 
lonely pillar were to survive, it would suffice to preserve 
‘the name and lineage of our ruce—would speak volumes 
in favour of its civilization, and would, like another 
Baral Avatar, reseue its farao from the depths of 
oblivion. 

But the civilized man, falling away from his eivile 
ization, approximates to the barbarian,—and the de- 
\gouerute Hindoo of the present day is not very likely to 
fall into a humour for heroics about this iron pillar of 
hiis ancestors. The sun and soil, but not the sons, are 
the ssme,—and they fail to appreciate the intents and 
‘purposes for which it rears up its head. ‘The mysterious 
hieroglyphies upon it mock the efforts of their scanty 
earning. Their ignorance, like an ignie-frtwus, has led 
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aay tase voy coped Slag tale. 
‘The man who had condueted us to the pillar, told us 
that it, was the rod which Bheema had wielded, and 
Which has beon left standing by the Pandoos: - There 
swas another who believed it to rest on the heud of 
‘Vasuki, the sexpent-king who supports the earth. None 
could read the obsolete characters of its inseription, 
none could tell of its age, and none knew for what it 
stood there. ‘They were surprised to hear from us, for 
the first time, that the great pillar before them yas fif= 
teen conturies old, and that it had been erected to im- 
‘mortalize the name of a Rajah of great power in his day, 
‘but who unfortunately could by no means be identified 
jn the annals of our country. 

‘The most widely prevalent tradition attributes the 
Iron Pillar to the Pandoos, of whose heroie age t is be- 
Yieved to be a token, The Brahmins in the court of 
‘Anang Pal, the founder of the Tomara dynasty, had 
sepresented this pillar to have heen driven so deep into 
the. ground, that, piercing through the density of the 
‘arth, it was said to rest on the head af the great snake- 
‘god Schesnag, or Veruki. To test the truth of their” 
statement, the sceptio monarch onered. the pillar to be 
ug up, when blood bulged from the earth's centre, and 
the pillar became (hit) loose,—thence giving oceasion 
to the origin of the name of Delhi, as also to the welle 
known verse 











+ Khiti to abits Bhat 
Tomar Daya mat hin? 


‘he pillar beeane Loose bythe Tama’ ally.) 


Traditions of the Tron Pillar. 








In the words of Kharg Rai, the Tomar prince had 
Deen furnished, by the sage Vyas, with an iron spike, 
twenty-five fingers long. This was formally sunk into 
‘the ground, ‘at a lucky moment, on the 13th day of the 
waning moon of Boisaki, in the Someat year 792, or 
Ap. 736° Then suid Vyas to the Rajah— 

“um sera had nda mai 
Tid Rhuats Fenny Bt mathe pad hd 


“Nee will thy kingotn be besped, 
Tho epke hath plereed Vass 





mad? 





But the sage had scaresly gone away, before the inere- 
uious Tomar had the spike taken up. 

+ Rulman Den bentswidarh dei, 

Tbh lob ve chuchit ida? 

“Ate maw he pike thrown on dhe ground, 

lod dronin from the serpents wound’ 
‘The horrified monarch now repented of his folly, and, 
sending back for the sage, attempted to drive the stake 
a second time, But it did not penetrato beyond nine- 
teen fingers, and remained loose in the ground. ‘There= 
‘upon Vyas once more addressed the Rajah in a prophetic 
tone, ‘ike the (iil) spike which you have driven, your 
dynasty will be unstable (didi); and after nineteen 
generations it will be supplanted by the Choans, and 
‘they by the Turkans.” Not more prophetically had the 
“weind sisters’ spoken to Macbeth, than had Vyas done 
to the Tomar prinee, whose dynasty ceased to reign after 
nineteen generations, 

Here is again a third yersion, to the effect ‘that 

Rajuh Pirthi Rai, dreading the fall of his dynasty, con- 





‘salted the Brahmins as to what steps should Ib taken to 
insure its continuance. He was informed that if he sui: 
fan iron shaft into the ground, and managed.to pierce 
tho head of the snake-god Schesnag, who supported the 
‘world, his kingdom would endure for ever. |The pillar 
‘yas accordingly constructed, and the directions of the 


Brahmins implies 





‘obeyed. How long the shaft re- 
but the Rajah, either 
Aistrusting his pricstly advisers, or dosirous of seeing 
for himself whether the snake had been touchetl, eon- 
‘traty to the entreaties of the Brahmins, had the pillar 
taken up. To the surprise of the spectators, aid the 
consternation of tho sovereign, the end of it was found 
‘overed with blood, and the Rajoh was informed that 
his dynasty would shortly cease. He ordered the pillar 
to be again insorted in the ground, but the serpent bo- 
Jow appears to have had enough of cold iron; and the 
Brahmins declared that the seeptre would soon pass 
away from the hands of the Hindoo sovereign. ‘The 
charm was anyhow broken, for Shabab-oodéen shortly 
after wrested from Pirthi Rai his life and kingdom, and 
from that day to this no Hindoo king has ever ruled in 

However variously related, the main points of the 
tradition remain the same in all versions. ‘They all 
allude to the pillar having onee been taken up, probably 
to satisfy the curiosity that men felt of its depth, just 
‘as an attempt has been made in our day to fathom the 
same, ‘The question, thon, is, when hed it been taken 

* Slocman has a amorous dialogue stout this tation, 


‘mained undisturbed is not 

















up—whether in Bulwan Deo's ot Pirthi Rai's time? Tt 
is mot eusy to answer thetquestion. But this much is 
‘almost certain, that the Brahmins eould not have dared 
to propagate the story, unless the Gupta characters of 
Rajah Dhava’s inscription had become obsolete and un- 
readable, No elue yet has been found to know whether 
‘those characters had become unreadable to the men of 
Bulwan Deo's time. ‘That the record upon the pillar 
Ihad become an inscrutable mystery to the generations 
of the-twolfth century may be inferred from the fact 
‘that, when the Mahomedan conqueror first took posses 
sion of Delhi, he was told, that— 


“white stands the In Pitan Hndon Raj salt stand, 
‘When fl the Teom Pilla Hladoo Raj sal a 





‘The stability of the Hindoo government may well have 

- boon compared to the stability of the Tron Pillar. But 
to show hi contempt of the prophecy, the proud victor 

spared the pillar, or otherwise it would Jong ago have 

ceased to exist. The same story has Leen related to 

many a recent fraveller,* and it gives plausible ground 

to suppose that the tradition did not obtain currency 

fill the seoptre had passed away from tho hands of the 

Hindoos. In the opinion of Cunningham, the tradition 

“had its origin ‘at a late period in the history of the 
‘Tomars, when tho long duration of their rule had in- 

‘iced people to compare its stability with that of the 
Iron Pillar, and the saying may bo referred, with con- 
4 Bajor Aver hea that a ong Ye pias oo song would 


indoostan flourish Mrs Colin Mackensi mys that as Jong ath 
Tilarandy the Wey or Kington has not Say departed from te 
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siderable probability, to the prosperous reign of Anaug 
Pal IL, whose namo is inscribed on the shaft with the 
ate of Semeat 1109, or s.v. 1052.” But in the other 
fori that tho story is also related, and which regards 
the pillar to have been the palladium of Hindoo domin- 
“ion, it may as well be thought to havo originated on the 
fall of the Hindoo empire. To cut short all. disputes, 
the Brahmins ought to have given out that the pillar 
‘was the work of the Indian Vulean—the wonder of his 
forge. . 

Tone as the Tron Pillar stands, it isa sufficient proof 
that Delhi was occupied in the fourth century, “It was 
subsequent to the age of the Rajah Dhava—and that 
not long afterwards—that Delhi appears to have become 
Aesolate, as stated by ‘the court laureates and historiox 
graphers of Rajasthan,’ though nothing is mentioned as 
to the causes which had brought on such « calamity. 
It remained so for four hundred years. ‘The silence of 
Fa Hian and Hwen Thang regarding Delhi is a proof 
of the insignificance of that eity from 4.b. 400 to 640, 
‘The latter traveller does not mention any place between 
Muttra and Thanesur. It was not because Delhi had 
aot boen a Buadhistc city that those travellers did not 
pay a visit to it, Thore isa stone pillar ia the eolon- 
nade of the Kootub Minas, bearing a figure of Buddha 
the Ascetic, from which the place may be eoncluded to 
have been as much Buddhistical at one time as any 
other Indian city. ‘This was when Buddhjem was the 
religion of the land, and the Puranic ereeds had not 
‘yet developed themselves; and the pillar in question 
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‘may claim a greater antiquity than the one of Rajah 
Dhava. « 

Deserted for many a year, Delhi was again peopled, 
and rose rapidly from its ruins. ‘This took place int the 
oar 736 a.n. and the man who made himself memox- 
able by that event was a Tomar Rajpoot, of the name 
of Bulwan Doo. Originally, he was known as an. 
opulent Thacoor among his Rajpoot brethren. But 
<lniming to have been descended from the blood-royal of 
the Pandoos, and assuming the ensigns of royalty, he 
‘established himself in the then deserted capital of his 
ancestors, and adopted the title of Anang Pal, or the 
founder of the desolate abode—an epithet derived from. 
Paiva, to support, and Anargo, without body, or incor 
poreal. 

‘The reign of Bulwan Deo was a brilliant epoch 
the history of Delhi, Tt grew into a flourishing city 
during the nineteen years he held the aceptre. But he 
had not been followed by many of his successors before 
the throne of the Tomara was removed to Kanouge ; and 
Delhi, relapsing into desolation, was again doomed to 
Ties deserted waste. The change of capital sooms to 
have taken place in a short period, or Delhi could not 
ave sunk into so much insignificance as to be passed 
unnoticed by Masudi, who visited India in 915 a.v. 
No mention of it appears in the history of Mahmud. 
He sacked and plundered Muttra on the one hand, and 
‘Thanesuy, on the other ; and, haa. Delhi possessed any 
‘importance, it was not likely to have escaped his avarice 
or bigotry. Abu Rihan was actually resident in India 
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‘about the year 1081 a.p,, and mee ‘once men= 


tioned in his geographical qhaptor. Tt was not until 
Anang Pal I. hud rebuilt her in 1052, that she was 
‘aguin a populous city, and the Delhiites an opulent and 
Inxurious people. 

The Laliol, The rise of the Rahtores, and their 
conquest of Kanouge, were the caves that led Anang 
Pal IL to remove himself to Delhi. "To held his court 
fagoin in the capital of his great namesake ancestor, he 
had to build anew that city. No ancient architecturé 
stood there. The place had turned into a jungle, and 
been denuded ofits population, and a few huts, tenanted: 
Dy poor inmates, were all Hat stood upoa the spot. To 
be secure in his abode, the new capital was fortified by 
‘castle that remains to this day an interesting moni 
rt in the history of Delhi, ‘The site selected for his 
séitafel were the grounds surrounding the Tron Pillar — 
4 position that seems to have been the middle of the 
city in that age. It was commenced in 1052, and com- 
pleted in 1060 4.0. The name conferred upon the Fort 
was Lalkot, or the Red Fort, as appears fkom the fal- 
owing record—‘In Sameat 1117, or a.n. 1069, Delhi ht 
Tote har aya, Lalkot kahaya,'—he built the Fort of Delhi, 
and called it Lalkot.’” This name may be suspected to 
hhave been derived from the materials of its construction 
—tod sandstone. But the remains yet existing. are ab- 
served to be ofthe gray stone of the neighbouring 
sidges. . 

‘The Fort of Lalkot ‘is of an irregular rounded ob- 
ong form, two.and a half sues in citeummference. Its 

















The Fort of Laikot. 








are as lofty and massive as those of Togluckabad, 
although the blocks of sgoue are not so colossal. By 
different measurements T found the ramparts to be from, 
‘28 to 30 fect in thickness, of which the parapet is just 
‘one half, ‘These massive ramparts have a general height 
of 60 fect ubove the bottom of, the ditch, which still 
‘exists in very fuir order all round the fort, excopt on the 
south side, where there is « decp and extensive hollow 
‘that was most probably once filled with water. About 
one-halgof the main walls are still standing as firm and 
slid as when they were first built, A¢ all the salient 
points there are largo bastions from 60 to 100 feet it 
diameter, Two of tho largest of these, which are on 
the north side, are ealled the Futteh Boor} and the 
Sohan Boor). ‘The long lines of walls botween these 
Iastions are broken by. numbers of smaller towers, yell 
Aisployed out at the baso, and 45 foot in diameter at the 
top, with curtains of 80 feot between theni: along the 
duse of these towers, which are still 80 feet in height, 
there isan outer line of wall forming a ruoni or fausse- 
Draie, which is also 30 feet in height. ‘The parupet of 
‘this wall has entircly disappeared, and the wall itself is 
© much broken, as to afford an easy descent into the 
ditch in many places. ‘The upper portion of the eoun-’ 
terscarp wall has nearly all fallen down, excepting on 
the north-west side, where there is a double line of works 
strengthened by detached bastions. The positions of 
three of the gateways in tho west half of the Fort are 
easily recognizalile, but the walls cf the east half are so 
‘much broken, that it is now only possible to guess at 





‘the probable position of ‘one other gate. |'The north 
{gute is judiciously placed in the re-entering angle elose 
to the Sohan Boor}, where it still forms a deep gap in 
the lofty mass of rampart, by which the eowherds enter 
‘with their cattle. ‘The wost gate is the uly one of 
‘which any portion of the walls now remains. Tt is said 
to have been called the Ranjit gate. This gatoway was 
17 fect wide, and there is still standing on the left hand 
a large upright stone, with a groove for guiding the 
ascent and descent of the poftoullis. ‘This stene is 7 
feot in height above the rubbish, but it is not probably 
Jess than 12 or 15 fect. Tt is 2 fect 1 inch. broad 
and 1 foot 3 inches thick. ‘The approach to this gate 
is guarded by no less than three small outworks. ‘The 
south gate is in the southmost angle, itis now a mere 
gup in the mass of rampart, On the south-west ‘ide 
‘there must have been a gate leading towards Muttra.’* 

Tho mastive old Fort of Laloot, still in very good 
order in many places, is interesting for the light it 
‘throws on the art of fortifications in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and the proof t furnishes of the military genius of 
‘the Hiindoos of that day. Oh, you who hope one day 











to sit in the Couneil, and guide the hel, come quickly, 
and be not sparing to spend your money in looking at 
old stones—eome to bend your curious eye upon the sud 
remnants of a day when the Hindoo was the sovereign of 
the soil—and 


Standing Ly the Tomarae grave 
Destin your no mores ave? 





* General Cuoninghar, 
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‘Here, read the opinion which @ son of Mars ofthe present 
ay has pronounced in favour of the castle of your an- 
estors. ‘Tho plan of defence seems to have been a 
‘rampart wall, faced with loose stones and_ protested at 
irregular distances by small bastions ; the ditch below is 
‘of great depth, and beyond this rises another wall which 
has also defensivo works built on it. Comparing tho 
Lalkot with the ola British stronghold near Dorchester, 
—ana as they aro of much the same size the compari- 
‘son is, not an unfair ‘one,—it may be said that the 
‘work in the Lalkot is'far the stronger of the two, and 
‘that tho architectural skill in tho British fort cannot be 
compared tothat shown in the Lalkot, which, indeed, in 
‘the days in which it was built must have been almost 
impregnable. ‘The defences, as far as we ean now judge 
of them, must have been admirable, the advanced works 
being well covered by the ramparts and comer base 
tions.’ ‘ 

Our lawyer-friend and ownself examined the locali- 
ties as carefully as a couple of engincors socking an 
assailable position to scale the walls. The soil is wild 
with bush and bramble, growing over long-buried dwell- 
ings, but the pedestrian can seramble quite round the 
battlements. ‘Tho pathway on the north and west isin 
capital order, and the ramparts are easly traced run- 
ning along the south, Following the line of walls, we 
ascended and paused at the blocks of stone and huge 
masses of masonry near the westera gate, and we thought 
of the fequently-recurring times when hostile armies 

* Kldutenant A. Harcourt. 
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had drawn up defore the city at our foot, und the in 
Ihubitants, in tersor and confusion, had hurried up this 
path and taken refuge within the gate before us. The 
‘imperial residence must have beon secure within the 
Gitadel. ‘There must have been other stately palaces and 
temples within its walls. But not a truce is seen of any 
‘uildings within the ramparts now. The toutist has to 
‘read upon the sepulchre of a buried city. 

To the nang Tal,—a tank still called after the name 
of its excavator, and lying « quarter of a mile to the 
north-west of the Kootub Minar. This tank ia: 169 
feet long from north to south, aud 152 ect broad fiom 
cast to west, and 40 fect deep. No doubt, it had been 
excavated to supply the garvison with water, i a region 
where that clement of life is searee. In its day, it must 
have been a splendid reservoir, but is now quite dry. 
It is known to have contained water up to three hun 
dred and fifty years after the date of its excavation. 
‘The water used for the mortar of the unfinished Minar 
was brought from the Anang Tal. 

OF the same age, the only other remains acen at this 
distance of time, are the stone pillars and beams of a 
temple, that are now in the south-east corner of the 
colonnade of the Great Mosque, One of the pillars 
Dears the date of 1124, which, referred t0 the era of 
‘Vicramaditya, is equivalent to 4.0, 1067, when Anang 
Pal was reigning in Delhi. ‘There ate other masons! 
marks on the bases and capitals, which show how 
they followed the same rules thst are yet observed 
dn the construction of a Hindoo building. “The idolatry. 











Overthrow of the Dynasty of Tomaras. 163, 
of tho Brahmins was at its height in the age of Anang 
Pal, and as Vishnavism was dominant in these upper 
regions, the temple under question may have been dedi- 
cated to the god of that erved. 

Anang Pal TE. enjoyed a prosperous reign, and 
riled over territories extending from Hansi to Agea, 
and from Ajmere to the Ganjgos. He was succeeded by 
three other Rajahs who still further enlarged their 
Kingdoms. The fourth from him was a prince of the 
same nifime, Anang Pal TIL, who was the nineteenth 
from Bulwan Deo, and had been foretold to be the last 
of the illustrious dynasty of the Tomaras, ‘The lost of 
his throne was brought about by a quarrel which broke 
‘out between him and the Chohan, who had hitherto 
acknowledged his supremacy, but now contended with 
him for the palm of sovereignty. ‘The dissension led 
the two claus to fight a battle in the vieinity of Delhi, 
where the Choban not only gained the vietory, but 
‘established his superiority over the Tomara. The date 
of this event was 1052 '4.p, ‘The man who defeated 
Anang, and, capturing Delhi, hoisted his banners upon 
the Fort of Lalkot, carved « name the most illustrious in 
‘the annals of Rajpoot history. He was called Beesil- 
eva, classically pronounced Visaldeva,—the grandson 
‘fone who had captured 1200 horses from Subuktegin, 
and the son of a prince who had humbled the mighty 
Mahmood by forcing him to relinquish the siege of 
Ajmecr. ‘To the heritage of glory this bequeathed. to 
Visaldeva, he added a fresh lustre by his success over + 
‘the Tomar. . He next set himself up as the champion 
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of the Tlindoo faith, and became the sworn foe of the 
Talamite, to conscerate his name by further deeds of 
heroism. Though Visal, tekht baitha Delhi raj kiya, 
“sat:on the throne, and established his kingdom in 
Delhi,’—he deemed the custom of the conqueror more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance, by 
leaving the venerable Toméirain postession of the throne 
of his ancestors, and exacting from him in return that 
homage which had hitherto been’ paid to him by*the 
Chohans. To lessen the sting of humiliation,fhe mar- 
ried his grandson to the Tomara’s daughter, ‘The’ iste 
of this union, the famous Pirthi-raj, became the adopted 
son of the Tomara King, and was formally acknow- 
edged as heir to the throne of Delhi. ‘The close of 
Anang Pal IHL ’s reign, and the extinction of the To 
‘mara dynasty, took place in 11 
contury that the Normans were superseiing the Saxons 
in a remote island on the German Ocean, did the 
Chohans supersede the Tomaras in Dethi, The last of 
‘the Tomaras verily died the veteran of a rage, the long 
duration of whose rule is almost unprecedented in the 
‘annals of Tndian history, ‘They enjoyed the throne for 
1 period approaching to four hundred years, and, at- 
taining the dotago of their power, disappeared to shoot 
forth from a new stem planted upon another soil. That 
stem was Pirthi-raj, who amalgamated the Tommra and 
Chohan in one body, and perpetuated the two Tines in 
fone prince. He was born in the year 1154, and was six- 
teen years of age when he succesded his maternal grand- 
father, and sat himself on tho throne of the Anangos. 
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The namo of Pirthi-raj is associated with many a 
daring exploit, that threw over his life the charm of 
chivalry and romance. The steed, the sword, and the 
fair, wore the idols of his heart. THis were the days that 
the Rajpoot yet loves to talk of —chanting stanzas from 
Chand, the poct-laureate of his eourt, and thé last great 
bard of Rajpootana. ‘The first princess married. by 
Pirthicraj was the daughter of the Dahina of Biana—a 

ty, the eastlo of which was built on the topmost peak 
of Druiaadsher, to resemble the Koilaa of Shiva. The 
young Dahimee princess brought in with her ‘a dower 
of eight beautoous maids and sixty-three female slaves, 
‘ne hundred chosen horses of the breed of Trak, two 
clephants and ten shields, a pallet of silver, one hundred 
Wooden images, one hundred chariots and one theusand 
Picoes of gold” Her throo brothers accompanied her to 
Delhi for employment in its court, ‘The eldest, Kaimas, 
‘was appointed the premier ; and while he headed the 
cabinet the afuirs of Pirthicraj were at the highest 
prosperity. Poondir, the second, was placed near La- 
hore to guard the frontiors against foreign invasion, 
The third, Chaond Tea, reesived a commission in the 
army, at the head of which he achieved many a lori- 
ous victory. Pirthi-raj next strengthened himself by 
two powerful connections, by giving his two sisters— 
Pittha to Samarsi, the Prince of Cheetore, and the 
ther to Pujoon, the distinguished chief of the Cutcha- 
was, Thus did the emperor enlarge the cirele of his 
alliances, aud ada to the number of his adherents,—til, 
‘at last there gathered round his throne one hundred 
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‘and eight chiefs of the highest rank in India, and his 
‘sway became the most powerful in the laud. 

In the height of his power, Pirthi-rj colobrated the 
Aswamedha, the most magnificent of all rites enjoined, 
to the Hindoo by his Shasters. Records exist of this 
‘ceremony from the dawn of Indian history, but which, 
for its great costliness, and the risks attending it, cam 
scareely be attempted now by princes dependent upon 
pensions, or ruling in small prinefpalities. ‘The main 
features of the ceremony consisted in the selestion of 
a milk.white steed, which on Hboration wandered wheze 
it chose, and offering for its master a challenge 4o the 
surrounding prinees, returned, if not seized by any- 
ody, after completing a twelvemonth, and was then 
bed to the sun with all the imposing effect that royaity, 
aand wealth, and holiness combined could produce. 
Pirthi-raj undertook to celebrate this pompous eere- 
‘mony—and the gauntlet he threw to all the Rajahs 
‘round him, there ventured none to aceopt. ‘The sucri- 
fice of the stood, and a lavish distribution- of money, 
Druited his fame through all Hindoostan, 

‘The Chohan and Rabtore were as much an implue- 
able foo to eachother as were the Montagues and Capu- 
dets of Shakespeare,—and the Rajah of Kanouge felt 
hhimsolf eclipsed by the fame of his antagonist. To 
soothe his vanity, he projected the eolebrution of the 
‘till more magnificent ceremony of the Rajslyey which 
Thad not been etiorpted by any of tho prices sine. the 
Pandoos, not even by the great Vieramaditya, It was 
on the occasion of this ceremony that Pirthi-raj forcibly 
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carried off the Princess Sunjogta in open day from the 
‘capital of Jychand—a feat, the heroism of which forms 
the subject of the Kanouge Khund of the Pirthici Raj 
Chohan Rasa of Chand. The Princess of Kanouge was 
not only remarkable for her personal charms, but formed. 
the most perfect model of Rajpoot female character in 
hier day. No sooner did Pirthi-raj arrive with her at 
Delhi, than he abandoned himself to her influence. 
The seductive charms of the enchantress lulled the 
‘monarch for a time into a neglect of every princely 
uty, and in his inglorious repose he resembled Her- 
cules at the fect of Omphale. ‘The date of this abduc- 
tion is 4», 1175. 

Pirthi-raj next undertook the conquest of Mahoba, 
or present Bundlecund. The circumstance which led 
to the invasion of that country was his abduction of 
the daughter of the Prince of Sameta. ‘The Choban. 
soon reduced the Cliundal to extremities, and eventually 
to submission. Pirthiraj's life was one continued series 
of feats of arms and gallantry, the details of which 
would encumber our subject with matter not stritly 
relevant to it, Let us therefore hasten to an epoch in 
which happencd ovents with consequences the most 
Aigastrous to our nation, 

The banners of Tslam, which had been unfurled as 
Seb ae 'as over: Pletal ond. sotum tho: Pyrensagt 
were now destined to change their course, and wave 
‘over regions of the East. From the middle of the 
seventh to the conmensement of the eleventh century. 
‘ccasional inroads had taken place that resembled rather 
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‘marauding expoditions than deliberate attempts at con- 
quest. But, at length, there arose a man who, fo 
quote the words of the bard of Delhi, was ‘a wave 
‘of iron in the path of his foes? ‘This was Sultan 
‘Mahmood of Ghieni. Twelve times did he come in 
pursuit of the favourite object of his enterprise. But 
his career, like that of « meteor, was attended only with, 
a fitfal glory. ‘He merely pounced, from time to time, 
Tike an eagle, from his tremendous eyrieamid the sows 
of the Caucasus—snatched his prey, and then flow back 
to his domain.’ Hitherto the ineursions of the Islamite 
partook only the character of @ predatory marauder, 
but circumstances now concurred to give him a per 





tanent footing in our land, and a paramount sway over 
four people. ‘The intestine feuds of the Chohan and 
Tahtore had paved the way for the approach of an 
enemy, who had long been desirous of following a carcer 
similar to that of his Ghiznivide predecessor. Mahomed 
Ghori had penetrated as far as Lahore, and in 1191 he 
sot out to attack the Rajah of Delhi—the outwork and 
bulwark of Indian sovereignty. ‘The hostile armies 
amet at Tilouri, between Thanesur and Kurnal, on the 
great plain,—where most of the contests for the posses 
sion of India have been decided. ‘The Hindoo Rajah was 
well prepared for defence, and sent the Mussulman 
‘scampering away to the tune of Deeid take the hindmost.” 
Tn two years, however, the Ghorian again eame dFessed 
in a fresh panoply of war, and encamped on the banks 
of the Caggar. ‘This timo the fight was desperate, and 
“Victory perched on the Ianco of the Moslem.” The 
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brave Samarsi fell, together with his son and all his 
hhouschold troops. Chaond Rai, the gallant Dahima, 
perished with the whole chivalry of Deli. Pirthioraj 
himself was taken prisoner, and put to death in cold. 
blood. The beloved spouse of the Cheetore Chief, and 
the idolized Sunjogta, hearing of the futal issue to 
their lords, mounted the fimeral pyre to join them in 
heaven, From the field of vietory, the conqueror turned. 
his steps to the capital. ‘There, within its walls, was 
young Bainsi, who fell the last inartyr in defence of 
his country, opposing the entry of the foo. ‘Then fol- 
owed scenes of devastation, plunder, and massacre, 
that have too often been enacted in Delhi, None sur- 
vived excepting the bard Chand, who alone remained 
to sing the requiem of his nation’s fall. Such was tho 
seat battle that demolished the ancient fabrie of Hindoo 
independence, and transferred the empire of our country 
tothe hands of a race with whom pageantry was power, 
slaughter the canon of their creed, plunder the pring 
‘iple of their administration, and justice the exception, 
‘ana not the rule of their government. 

Bai Pithora—In the days of Pithrieraj the Hindoo 
city of Delhi had boon defended by a double line of 
fortifications, before it could be taken, ‘The appearance 
of Mahomed Ghori at Lahore seems to have given a 
‘well-grounded apprehension that Delhi might soon be 
attacked. The town outside the walls of Lalkot was 

* exposed, and an enemy might easily got possession of 
it, Tt was therefore protected by an outer range of 
works, that are stil! called Killah Rai Pithora, Those 
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‘works have now a cizeuit of four miles and) three for 
Jonge, surrounding the fort of Lalkot. From the north 
‘west angle of that citadel ‘the lines of Rai Pithora’s 
walls can still be distinetIy traced, running towards the 
north for about half a mile, From this point they turn 
to the south-east for one and half milo, then to the 
south for one mile, and, lastly, to the west and north- 
wost for three quarters of a mile, where they join the 
south-west angle of Lalkot, which, being situated on 
higher ground, forms a lofty citadel that eonapletely 
commands the fort of Rai Pithora. But the defences 
of tho city aro in overy way inferior to those of the 
citadel, ‘The walls aro only half the height, and the 
towers are placed at much longer intervals. ‘The all 
of the city is carried from the north bastion of Lalkot, 
called Fatch Boor, to the north-east for three quarters 
ofa mile, where it turns to the south-oast for one aud 
‘half mile to the Damdama Boor}. From this bastion 
the direction of the wall for about one mile is south- 
wost, and then north-west for a short distance to 
‘the south end of the hill on which Azim Khan's tomb 
is situated. Beyond this point the wall can be traced 
for some distance to the north along the ridge which 
‘was most probably connected with the south-east comer 
of Lalkot, somewhere in the neighbourhood of Sir T. 
‘Motcalfe’s house. The fort of Rai Pithora is said to 
hhave had mine gates, Four of those gates ean still be 
traced : the first is on the west side, and is covered. by 
sm outwork: the second is on the north side, towards 
Tndraprat; tho third is on the east side, towards Tog- 
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lakhabad; and the fourth is on thd south-east side, 
But bosides those there inust have been other gates 
somewhere on the south side. Such was the Hindoo 
city of Delhi when it was captured by the Mussulmans 
in January, 1193. The cireuit of its walls was nearly 
four and & half miles, and it covered a space of ground 
‘equal to one half of modern Delhi.’* 

Tt was by the west gute of Rai Pithora that the 
Mussulman troops gained their entrance into the eity, 
aad it was thence called the Ghini gute. The citadel 
of Lalkot wasentered by the Ranjeet gate. The ground 
inside the walls of the fortress was the scene of hard 
fighting between the Hindoos and Patans, and ‘the 
‘Mussulmans say that 5000 martyrs to their religion lie 
interred in the neighbourhood.’ ‘The assault on the 
Lalkot had been lod by Hajco Bubs Rose Beh, and he 
‘was slain heading the storming party. His remains lie 
fn a wild and desorted spot, in the north-west ditch 
of the Lalkot. ‘The tomb is visited occasionally, and 
fas it has been lately white-washod, it is evident that 
‘hero are some who have an interest in keeping it in & 
state of ropair.” 

‘Thore wore the enduring witnesses of Hindoo glory, 
{nd in the excocding interest of the scene around us, 
‘we hurried from placo to place, utterly insensible to 
fatigo, and passed on from one ruin to another, making 
the whole cirouit of the desolate city. Near the Ran- 
ject-gate imagination raised up the brave Sumarsi 
Teading out his men for the plains of Karnal, Pirthi- 

| General Cunningham, 
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raj, and Chaond Rai, and the illustrious throng of 
‘Hindoo heroes, rose up in all the pomp and panoply of 
‘war, and stood to see the troops filing before them. 
‘The Hindoo,history of that age toems with instances of 
as heroic courage, as great love of eountry, and as 
patriotie devotion, as we read of in Grecian o Roman 
hhistory,—and yet the actors in these scenes are not 
known beyond the boundaries of their nativeland. ‘The 
belted knights and barons bold of ancient Delhi had 
gathered round it and sworn to defend it, but they died 
in redeeming their pledge. ‘Their oaths are registered 
in heaven, their bodies rest in bloody graves. ~'They’ 
have left a fame unspotted with dishonour, and their 
‘memory is cherished in the songs of bards to infleme 
‘the enthusiasm of their descendants to deods of glory. 
“Had the princes of Kanouge, Putun, Dhar, and other 
states, joined with the Emperor of Delhi, itis doubtful 
whether the Islamite could ever have been the lord of 
Hindoostan, But jealousy and revenge rendered those 
prinoos indifferent spoctators of a contest, destined to 
overthrow them all” 

The Bhoot Khana—In Pirthi-raj’s capital were 
“twenty-seven Hindoo temples, of which several hune 
dreds of richly-carved pillars still remain to attest both 
the taste and the wealth of the last Hindoo rulers of 
Delhi? ‘The eost of each of these was twenty lakhs of 
Dials, How rich this sounds; but, alas! the high+ 
sounding Dilial was little more than a halfpenny, and 
the paltry pomposity of Patan arithmetic shrinking into 
4 low figure, makes each temple to have cost only 40,000 
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Rupees. ‘The Bhoot Khana is a colonnaded court-yard, 
‘the materials of which were obtained from the demolition 
of the Hindoo temples. Heretofore, there was a com- 
‘mon tradition that on this site stood the «palace of 
Pirthi-raj, and that the numerous pillars which form 
the colonnades of the Bhoot Khana once belonged to 
his imperial: residence. But nobody can fail to mark 
the incongruities of the pillars, which are nearly all of 
‘them made up of two or three sopurate pieees of shafts. 
‘The shaft of one kind has been placed upon that of, 
another, and half of it appears plain, the other half de- 
corated. Ono shaft is ornamented at the base, the other 
is its reverse,—and in many instances a pillar is thicker 
at the top than at the bottom, ‘These are faults which 
the rudest architect would not commit, and there is no 
doubt that the pillars do not stand as originally arranged 
Uy the Hlindoos, but that they have been taken down, 
and put in their present position by the Mussulmans: 
‘This fact is recorded in an Arubie inseription over the 
Eastern gateway of the eourt-yard. The old Hindoo 
pillars of a Uluckish stone, from which probably is the 
‘name of Bhoot Khana, are carved with fine workmanship 
and sculpture. But the dol-hating Mahomedans, deem- 
ing offensive the infidel images, had put over them a 
coating of plaster. ‘Time has removed this, and the 
figures are again visible. ‘There are ‘two stones in the 
north side of the court, ove fixed in the inner wall in 
the north-east angle just above the pillars, and the other 
in the outer wall between the north gate and the north= 
cast corner. The inner sculpture represents. several 
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‘well-known Hindoo gods: first, Vishuu lying|on a eouch 
‘with a lotus rising from his navel, and covered by a 
‘canopy, with two attendants, one standing at his head 
and one sitting at his feet; second, a seated figure not 
recognized ; third, Indra, on his elephant ; fourth, Brah- 
‘ma, with three heads, seated on his goose ; fifth, Shiea, 
with his trident, seated on his bull Nandi; sixth, a 
figure with lotus, seuted on some animal not recognized: 
‘The outer sculpture is of a different description, ‘The 
scene shows two rooms with a half-open door between 
‘them. Tn each room there isa female lying on a couch 





with a child by her side, a canopy over her head, and 
an attendant at her fect, In the left-hand room two 
females are seen carrying children towards the door, 
and in the right-hand room two others are doing the 
fame, The whole four of these females appear to be 
hastening towands the principal figure in the right-hand 
room’ ‘The first sculptures leave no doubt as to the 
full development of that Puranic idolatry which had a 
great share in bringing about the decline and fall of 
‘the Hindoo empire; and the second may well give us 
some faint notions of Tlindoo female life amongst the 
‘Tomaras and Chohans of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. ‘To the south-cast of the court is sinall temple, 
‘ascended by a narrow staircase. ‘The shape is that of a 
pavilion, with open pointed arches. ‘These betray the 
temple to have been put up by Mahomedan hands. But 
Deneath the dome the stones still remain blackened by 
the smoke which had arisen frou the burnt-offerings - 
when a Hindoo god had sat beneath it. ‘The beautiful fo- 
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male faces on the top of the eolunins supporting the dome 
hhave been all defaced by the iconoclastic Moslem, From 
many of the pillars being carved with cross-legged 
Buaddhistic figures, their age may be thought to be older 
than the ninth or tenth eentury. ‘Their great antiquity, 
the mystery that overhangs them, and their extraordin- 
ary preservation amid the surrounding desolation, make 
them not a little interesting in our eyes. But, inthe 
‘words of an old traveller, “Time sadly overcometh all 
things, and is now dominant, und stteth upon the Irom 
Pillar and looketh into old Delhi, whi ister Ob- 
livion ree mmmnolent. on the Bhoot- hand, 
sloricusly triumphing, and tuming old glories into 
dreams, History sinketh beneath her cloud. ‘The 
‘traveller, as he passoth amazedly through the clisters, 
asketh of her who builded them, and sho mumbleth 
something, but what it is he heareth not.” 

From the earliest perind India has boen the prey 
‘of many a nation from far and near. The tablo-land of 
Central Asia—regarded as the emule of the-human 
race—formed the ‘Cimmerian abode,” whenee poured 
down hordes upon her devoted plains. But their ocea- 
sional irruptions bore the character of storms, that 
guthering their strength upon the brovs of the Caucasus, 
or the shores of the Oxus, burst to swoop only the bor- 
ders du the north and west, leaving the fertile regions 
cof tho valley unscathed by steel, or unharmed by plunder. 
The Sutlege, and afterwards the Caggar, were the 
“Ultima Thule,’ within which their force was spent, and 
‘their career was circumscribed. ‘The country. soon re= 
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‘covered from the shock of such invasions—and the Hlin- 
oo, by alternate reverse and success, had Kept the 
enemy at bay for many an age. But, at Tength, the 
time arrived to fulfil the doom long prophesied in the 
Poorans,—which foretold dominion to the Yaeana over 
India,—when the Mahomedan carried away the prize 
which Sesostris or Semiramis, the Mete or the Mace- 
donian, had coveted to win. The thirty-three millions 
of deities, who had hitherto watched over her destinies, 
and oft sat in aywful conclaves over her affyjrs, went 
away to shimber, like tired agents, botraying their trust 
fn the moment of danger. ‘The forsaken of the gods 
‘was seized upon, and retained with a firm grasp, by a 
redoubtable foe. He was an utter alien in race and 
religion, in language and laws—who, obliterating every 
trace of the past, wrought a change that presented the 
country under now features altogether. 5 

The Ghorian came down and overthrew for ever 
‘he throne of the Pandoos. ‘The Moslem war-ery rang 
‘through the streets of Delhi, and the foot ofthe stranger 
‘was laid upon the necksof its inhabitants. ‘The temples 
of ite gods were demolished, to be trodden and trampled 
‘upon in exultation,—and ‘a greater than Babylon? fell 
to lie groaning under the iron rod of the tyrant. ‘The 
conqueror rode triuniphant through the Ranjit-gate, 
and took up his residence in the citadel of Lalkot. He 
insued an order prohibiting the Hindoo ehicfs the beat 
‘of their kettledrums—‘Zatkot tai nagiira Bijte a,’ 
‘ettle-drums are not to be beaten in Lalkot.’ To in 
crease the security of his position, the Moslem made 
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‘additions to the existing Hindoo fortifications. ‘The 
approach to the Ranjit-gate, the weakness of which bad 
been proved by his own success, was particularly 
“strengthened by a double line of works, and by three 
separate outworks immediately in front of the gateway.” 
‘There are two arches in the ditch to the north-west, 
which are said to be Mahomedan, because ‘the Hindoos 
in those days did not use the arch at all.’ No dispute 
need:be raised here as to the knowledge or ignorance of 
the Hiydoos about the arch in architecture—sullice it to 
‘mention, that the standard of Islam waved aloft on the 
top of the Lalkot, easting its shadow that gradually 
spread over the surfuce of our peninsula, 
Muyjced-ieKootuboul-Islam. The first Mussulman 
ings of Delhi ‘did not build any huge forts or exten- 
_rive citios to perpetuate their names.” ‘Their taste lay 
‘not in works of ostentatious palaces and tombs like the 
Moguls. ‘They were great zealots, who chose to build 
noble mosques and colossal minars, to exalt the religion 
of their prophet. No undertaking could have been 
more appropriate for Kootub-ud-deen—‘the Pole Star 
of Islamism,’ than the erection of the Dfuyieed-i-Kootube 
tu-Tslam, Tt rose the first altar to the Allah of Mae 
homed in the plains of India, displacing the temples af 
our gods, and humbling the pride of our nation. 
Though the earliest specimen of Patan architecture, this 
‘mosque ‘is still unrivalled for its grand line of gigantic 
arches, and for the graceful beauty of the flowered 
tracery which covers its walls. ‘The front of the muse 
Jecd is a wall eight feet thick, pierced by a line of seven 
you 2 
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noble arches. ‘The contre arch is 22 feet wide and 
nearly 58 fect in height, and the side arches are 10 foot 
wide and 24 feet high. ‘Through these gigantic arches 
the first Mussulmans of Delhi entered a magnificent 
room 135 feet long and 31 feet broad, the roof of which 
‘yas supported on five rows of the tallest and finest of 
the Hindoo pillars, ‘The mosque isapproached through 
a cloistered court, 145 feet in length from east to west, 
and 96 fect in width. Tn the midst of the west balf of 
this court stands the eclebrated Iron Pillar, sarzounded 
by choisters formed af several rows of Hindoo eokimns 





of infinito variety of design, und of most delicate execu 
tion. There are three entrances to the court of the 
musjeed, each 10 fect in width, of which the eastern 
entrance was the principal one, ‘The southern entrance 
hhas disappeared long ago, but the other two are stil im 
‘good onder, with their interesting inscriptions in large 
“Avabie letiers, During the reign of Altamish, the son- 
inclaw of Kootub-ud-deen, the great mosque was much 
enlarged hy the addition of two wings to the north and 
south, and by the erection of a new cloistered court six 
times as large as the first court. ‘The fronta of the two 
swing buildings are pierced by five arches each, the mid- 
lo arches being 24 fect span, the next arches 13 feet, 
and the outer arches 8} fect. ‘The walls are of the same 
| thickness, and their ornamental scrolls are of the same 
Aelieate and elaborate tracery as those of the original 
mosque. But though the same charaeter is thus pre- 
served in these new buildings, t would scem that they 
‘were not intended simply as additions to the great mus- 
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jjoed, but as now and separate mosques. T infer this 
from the existence of a large niche in the middle of the 
rear wall of the north wing, which, as far as my obsery- 
ation goes, is the usual mode of construction for the 
middle of the back wall of every large mosque. The 
whole front of the great musjeed, with its new additions, 
is 884 fect in length, which is also the length ofits clois- 
tered court. The wall on the south side of the court, 
as well as the south end of the east wall, are fortunately 
in good ‘preservation ; and, as ubout three-fourths of the 
columns are still standing, we are able to measure the 
size of the enclosure with precision, and to reckon the 
umber of columns with tolerable certainty, ‘The num- 
ber of columns must have been as nearly as possible 600, 
and as each of them eonsists of two Hindoo shafts, the 
whole number of Hindoo pillars thus brought into use 
could not have been less than 1200, The court is a 
square of 62 foot inside the walls, ‘The whole area 
covered by the mosque and its court is 420 feot by 884 
feet.’* 

Immediately after the capture of Delhi, in 1198, 
Jha the mosque been begun. ‘There were the mate- 
rials—the wrecks of the Hindoo temples—ready on the 
pot, and in the short space of three years did the 
‘mosque rise in all its completion. In its entirety, the 
Musjeod-i-Kootub-ul-Islam must have been an archi 
tectural wonder, when ‘in ruins it is one of the most 
‘magnificent works in-the world.” ‘The African traveller, 
Ebn Batuta, saw it a hundred and twenty-five years 

* Comigham. 
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after the date of its erection, and deseribed it then ‘as 
having no equal, either for beauty or extent” Tt was 
entire when Tamerlane inyuded India. ‘That monarch 
“took buck a model of it with him to Samiarcund, to- 
gothor with all the masons he eould find at Delhi, and 
is said to have built a mosque upon the same plan at 
that place, before he set out for the invasion of Syria.” 
Tt was subsequent to this period that the mosque seemé 
to have fallen to ruins, and to have gone to utter decay 
Igy the time of Buber, who makes no mention Of it in 
hhis memoirs. ‘Though quite in ruins now, the outlines 
suffcfontly impress the modern traveller with its ma- 
jostic size and grandeur. ‘The large contral arch has 
‘heen put in order by the British Government. 

Tt may be questioned whether this mosque of Koo. 
tub-ud-deen is the work of Mahomedan or of Hindoo 
hands. Remembering that, in the previous century, 
Mahmood had carried away the Hindoo masons from 
Muttra to build his mosques and palaces at, Ghizni, this 
{question appears to gain considerable ground in favour 
of the Hindoos. In the interval of time, the Max 
hhomedans of Ghisai or Ghori had searcely any leisure 
from their wars to improve in the peaceful arts. Tt is 
Aoubtful whether they had made the progress to exe- 
feute the elegant tracery on the walls. On the other 
hand, the arches afford a point in favour of the Ma. 
homedans. But a discussion has been raised to soout 
‘tho notion of the ignorance of the arch by the Hindoos,* 
and wo would attompt to draw an argument towards its 

he discunion hat been rased ty Dabo Rajender Lal Mitra. 
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support from a reference to the arches in the ‘ Celestial 
Bride’ of Mahmood. ‘This celobrated mosque is admit- 
ted by all Mahomodan writers to have heen built by 
Hindoo architects. Tt has arches which cannot be 
denied to the Hindoos without a blind prejudice. ‘The 
aoubt removed, the Hindoos appear in our opinion to 
have had the same hand in the building of the Mus- 
jecd-i-Rootub-ul-Islam as in that of the ‘Celestial 
Bride 

‘The priginal namo of the mosque, record in the 
insoription over the eastorn gateway, was tho Jummsh 
Musjeod. ‘The present name appears to have been 
Gonferred in honour of the memory either of Kootub-d- 
deen himself, or of his great namesake and contempo- 
rary saint whose tomb is close by. Khawja Kootub-ud- 
deen, of Ouse, in Persia, has a great name in the 
chronicles of Mahomedan sainthood. He was ‘the 
guide and apostle’ of Altamash, and most probably 
Ted that prince to make the additions spoken of to the 
musjecd. Pilgrims visit his tomb from various parts 
of Tndia, ‘and go away persuaded that they shall have 
all they have asked, provided they have given or pro- 
nised liberally in a pure spirit of faith in his influence 
‘with the Deity. The tomb of the saint is covered with 
50d brocade, and protected by an awning—those of the 
‘emperors around it lie naked and exposed. Emperors 
and princes in abundance lie all around him ; and their 
‘tombs aro entirely disregarded by the hundreds that 
daily prostrate themselves before his, and have been 
cing so for the lust six hundred years. Among the 
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est 1 saw here tho tomb of Mouazim, alijs Bahadur 
Shah, the son and suocessor of Aurungzebe, and that of 
the blind old Emperor Shah Alum, from whom the 
Honourable Company got their Dewanee grant. ‘The 
{grass grows upon the slab that covers the remains of 
Mouazim—the most learned, most pious, and most 
amiable, T believe, of the crowned descendants of the 
great Akber, ‘These kings and princes all try to get 
place as near as they can to the remains of auch old 
‘saints, believing that the ground is more holy {han any 
other, and that they may give them a Lit on the day 
of resurrection. The heir-upparent to the throne of 
Delhi visited the tomb the samo day thut I did. He 
‘was between sixty and seventy yeurs of age. I asked 
some of the attendants of the tomb, on my way back, 
what he had come for; and was told that no one knew, 
Dbut ovary one supposed it was for the death of the Es- 
pperor, his father, who was only fifteen years older, and 
‘was busily engaged in promoting an intrigue at the 
instigation of one of his wives, to oust him'and get one 
of hor own sons, Mirza Saleem, acknowledged as his 
‘successor by the British Government.” 

‘The Kootuds Minar—The ancient city of Delhi, ac- 
cording to Wilford, extended above thirty miles along 
the banks of the Summa. Surely the extent of the ruins 
ceannot be less than a circumference of twenty niles. 
On all sides of this cireunference are * tombs and ruins, 
rruins and tombs,—and above all, ike a Pharos to guide 
‘ono over the sea of desolation, rises the tall, tapering 
cylinder ofthe Kootub.’ The ‘single majesty of the 
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‘Minar, so grandly concoived, so beautifully embellished, 
and so exquisitely finished, fills the mind of the spec 
tator with emotions of wonder and delight, He feels 
‘that it is among the towers of the earth, what the Taj 
is among the tombs—something unique of its kind, that 
rust ever stand alone in his recollections.” 

Indeod, the Kootub outdoes everything of its kind 
it is rich, unique, venerable, and magnificent. Tt 
‘stands as it were alone in Tndia’—rather it should 
hhave begn said alone in the world: for it is the highest 
column that the hand of man has yet reared ; being, as 
it stands now, 238 feet and ono inch above the level af 
the ground. Once it is aid to have beon 300 feet high, 
Tout there is not any very reliable authority for this 
statement. In 1794, however, it had been actually 
‘measured to be 260 feet LI inches high. The Pillar of 
Pompey at Alexandria, the Minaret of the Mosque of 
Husun at Cairo, and the Alexandrine Column at St 
Petersburg, all bow their heads to the Kootub. 

‘The base of this Minar is a polyglon of twenty-four 
sides, altogether measuring 147 feot. The shaft is of a 
cireular form, and tapers rogularly from the base to the 
summit. It is divided into five stories, round each of 
Which runs/a bold projecting baleony, supported upon 
large and richly-earved stone brackets, having balus- 
‘rudés, that give to the pillar « most ornamental effect, 
‘The exterior of the basement story is utod alternately 
into twenty-seven angular and semi-cireular faces. In 
the second story’ the flutes’ are only semi-circular: in 
the third they are all angular. ‘The fourth story is 
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cirenlar and plain: the fifth again has somi-cireular 
flutings. ‘The rdlative height of the stories to the 
diameter of the base has quite scientifie proportions. 
‘The first or lowermost story is 95 foot from the ground, 
fr just two diameters in height. The second is 53 feet 
further up, the third 40 feet further, The fourth story 
is 24 feet above the thind, and the fifth has a height of 
22 feet. ‘The whole column is just five diameters in 
height. Up to the third story the Minar is built of fine 
red sandstone, From the third baloony to the fifth the 
‘building is composed chiefly of white Jeypore marble. 
‘Tho interioe i of tho grey quarto stone. Tho stones 
from seven different quarries,’ as stated by Etin Batuta, 
fare not observed now: it may have been the ease when 
that traveller saw the Kootub in all its original mag- 
nificence and variety of suaterials. ‘The ascent is by a 
spiral staircase of 376 steps to the balcony of the fifth 
story, and thence are three more steps to the top of the 
present stone-work. Inside it is roomy enough, and 
full of openings for the admission of light and air. ‘The 
stops are almost lady-steps, and the ascent is quite easy. 
‘There are passages from the stairease to the baleonies, 
to allow of poople walking into them. ‘The ferruginous 
sandstone his been well sclotod to lend a rich majestic 
‘appearance to the column, ‘The surface ofthat material 
seems to have deepened in reddish tint by exposure for 
ages to the oxygen of the atmosphere. The white 
marble of the upper stories sits like a tasteful crown 
‘upon the red stone; and the graceful bells sculptured 
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in th Valeonies aro Ike « ‘cummerband” round the 
‘waist of the majestic tower. 

Besides the richly-decorated balconies, the body of 
‘the Minar is farther ornamented by horizontal belts of 
‘writing in bold relief, and in the Kufc character. ‘In 
the basement story there are six bands or belts of in- 
scriptions encireling the tower. ‘The uppermost band 
contains only some verses from the Koran, and the 
next below it gives the well-known ninoty-nine Arabic 
names of the Almighty. ‘The third belt contains the 
namo and praises of Mavssnddin, Abul Mizafer, Makomed 
Bin Sain, commonly known as Mahomed Ghori. ‘The 
fourth belt contains only a-verso from the Koran, and 
‘the ifth belt repeats the namo and praises of the Sultan 
Mahomed Bin Sam, ‘The lowermost belt has been too 
‘much injured, both by time and by ignorant restora 
tions, to admit of being read.’ 

In the second story, ‘the inscription over the door- 
way records that the Emperor Altamash ordered. the 
completion of the Minar. ‘The lowermost belt coutains 
the verses of the Koran respecting the summons to 
prayer on Friday, and the upper line contains the 
praises of the Emperor Altamash. Over the door of 
the third story the praisos of Altamash are repeated, 
‘and again in the belt of inscription round the column 
Tn. tfc fourth story, the door inscription records that 
the Minar was ordered to be erected during the reign 
of Altamash.? 

‘There are other short inscriptions, which are desery- 
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ing of notice. One of them in the Jusement story,re~ 
cords the namo of Fuzzil, son of Abul Muali, the Mata- 
‘eallee. He was probably the high-priest in the age 
of Kuttub-ud-deen. The name of Mahomed Anircho, 
Axchitect, is attached to the Minar on a sideof the 
thind story. On the same story, also is a short Nagari 
Snseription in one line with the name of Mahomed Sul- 
tan (Mahomed Togluk), and the date of Samvat 1382, 
or'a.p. 1825, In another Nagari inscription om the 
fourth story, is recorded the name of Pirg’ Sih, or 
Firoz Shah Togluk, 

‘The Kootub does not stand now in all the integrity 
of its original structure. Te was struck by lightning, 
tnd had. to be repaired by the Emperor Firoz Shah in 
1308. ‘The nature and extent of his repairs may be 
ade out by the help of the Nagari inscriptions on the 
fourth and fifth stories, ‘Tho longest and most im- 
ortant of them ‘is found on the south jamb of the 
doorway of the fourth story, cut partly on the white 
‘marble, and partly on the’ red sandstone.’ Unfortun. 
ately, this inseription—‘ more especially the upper por- 
tion on the white marble’—is not in a proper state of 
preservation. However, it is enough to establish that 
some repairs have been made to ‘the fourth story by 
Firoz Shah. Thero is no record on the fifth story, ex- 
cepting of that Emperor—the whole of that story may 
beconcluded to have come down, and to have been re- 
Duilt by him. Tt is an important fact to know, that 
those repairs were executed by Hindoo hands. Not 
nly doos this eppear from the Nagari inscriptions put 
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‘upon the Minar, but also from the name of the Silpa, oF 
Architect, recorded on the fourth-story doorway i 
seription, He was called Nana Pata, the son of Chix 
Jada Deca Pala. ‘The Hindoo architect has not failed 
to record his undertaking without the usual Hindoo i 
vocation, Sri Pineukurma prasade rachita— built under 
the auspices of Viswakurma,’ the Celestial Architect of 
the Tlindoos. 

Tu 1503, the Minar had again bappened to be in- 
Jured, gud been repaired by the orders of Seeunder Lodi 
No Hindoo architect, but a Mahomedan one of the 
name of Futich Khan, tho son of Khowas Khan, had 
een intrusted this time with the auperintendenee of 
a8 appears from a record put up over the 
‘entrance doorway, ‘The next period in the history of 
the Kootub at once brings us down to the year 1803, 
or exactly five hundred years after its reparation by 
Secunder Lodi. Tn that year, a severe earthquake 
seriously injured the pillar, and its dangerous state 
having been brought to notice, on possession of the 
country, the British Government liberally undertook 
its repairs. ‘They were brought to a close in 25 yoars, 
‘or more than the period the building had originally 
tuken to be reared. ‘The old cupola of Firor Shah, or 
of, Secunder Lodi, that was standing in 1794, having. 
fale down, had been substituted by a plain octagonal 
red-stone pavilion, ‘To men of artistic taste this had ap- 
‘peared a very unfitting head-picee for the noble column, 
‘0 it was taken down by the orders of Lord Harding 
‘in 1847, and the preseut stonework put up in its stead. 
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‘The condemned top now lies on a raised plot of ground 
‘in front of the 1g eolonnade running eastward from 
the pillar. Many other restorations are said to. be 
‘altogether out of keeping with the rest of the pillar” 
Particular objection has been taken by an‘iquarians to 
the entrance doorway, improved with new mouldings, 
frieze, and repairs of the inscription tablet.” ‘The 
“flimsy balustrados” are pronounced to be an ‘ eyesore” 
—the original ones having been ‘rich and massive, ike 
small battlements?” Tn short, the Kootub, Ike the 
works of Shakespeare, stands ‘with a thousand mortal 
rmunlers on its head.” 

Now as to the origin of the Kootub—a subject on 
which much speculation has been wasted, and still the 
question is open for controversy. ‘There are two partios 
in the question, the warmth of whose discussions might 
lead one to suppose that the apple of discord has fallen 
among them, and sct them at loggerheads to ereate an 
rian schista, Great names head the two partios® 
‘and a regular literary joust and tournament has been 
going on for half a century. Theories professing the 
Hindoo origin of the Kootub are maintained by one 
Party. Theories professing its Mahomedan origin are 
Propounded by the other. "The Hindoo party believes 
the Minar to have been built by a Hindoo prince for his 
Aaughter, who wished to worship the rising sun, and 
view the waters of the Jumna from the top of it every 
morning. It was a Mohomedan—an old Moonsheo of 
‘the namo of Syud Ahmed, in the service of the Emperor 

* Sir, Meialfe was at the head of the Tindoo party. 
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» Akber Shah I1.—who first ventured to give this opinion 
out, though at the expense of his countrymen. ‘The 
Mahomedan party repudiates this as an outrageous 
paradox, and would have the Kootub taken for the un- 
tmistakable Masinah of the Musjeed-i-Kootub-ul-Tslam, 
Various arguments have been advanced by the Hindoo- 
wallas, which their opponents have stoutly opposed. 
That the Minar, being placod by itself and alone, is 
contrary to the Mahomedan practice,—that its entrance 
oor fages the north as the Hindoos have their doors, 
whereas the Mahomedans always place their doors facing 
the east,—that ifthe Minar had boon intended for 
Mazinah, it would have been erected at one end of the 
‘mosque)—and that it is customary for the Hindoos to 
‘erect such buildings without a platform or plinth, whereas 
‘the Mahomedans always build upon a plinth,—are points 
which have been all taken up and ably disposed of by 
the late Arehioological Surveyor of India. Butstill the 
question is involved in very much the same obseurity 
as before. True, it cannot be improbable, but it ie 
4ifficult to porsuade ourselves to believe, that such a 
costly structure had been undertaken by a fond parent 
‘merely to please the fancy of a daughter desirous of see- 
ing the Juma from its top. Tt is, what is often said 
in common parlance, ‘paying too much for a whistle, 
‘though she may have been the daughter of the last 
Tomara, and the only offspring of her parent; or a 
noble widow, pledged to a chaste devotional life. No 
man who sees the Minar can mistake it for a moment 
to be any other than a thoroughly Mahomodan building 
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—Mahomedan in design, and Mahomedan in its intents 
and purposes. The object is at onco apparent to the 
spectator—that of a Mazinah for the Muezzin to eall the 
faithful to prayers. ‘The adjoining mosque, fully “cor 
responding in design, proportion, and execution to the 
tower’ hears one out in such a view of the lofty column, 
and there is the recorded tostimony of Shams: 

and Abulfeda to place the fact beyond a doubt. If a 
‘Hindoo Rajah had really Ind the foundations, the glory 
of its completion cannot be denied to the Mussalmans. 
‘The ornamental bells in the balconies are undoubtedly 
Hindoo, but they must be admitted to have been skil- 
fully re-arranged under Mahomodan onders and super~ 
intendence. The materials may be Hindoo, but the de- 
sign is strictly Mahomedan. ‘The history of the Kootub 
is written in its inscriptions, ‘The belts of Arabic 
‘passages recording the praises of Mahomed Ghori, and 
the name and titles of Kootub-ud-deon, leave no doubt 
as to the basement story having boon commenced by 
‘the lattor during the lifetime of his Suzeramn, and the 
completion of the Minar by Altamash, is plainly re- 
‘cored in the inscription over the doorway of the fifth 
story. None dares to impouch these records as forgeries 
—and the Kootub seems to have been commenced in 
about An. 1200, and finished in 1220, Unless af the 
risk of perpetrating a downright absurdity, one cannot 
tbe blind to these positive evidences, and nssign the pil- 
lar a Hindoo origin. To determine such « thing, we 
‘would not even look at it in the light of a Jy-samba, 
or Pillar of Victory, that Hindoo princes were wont to 
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erect in their days—not even a the triumphal pillar 
‘that Pirthi-raj may have raised to commemorate his 
‘Victory of Tilouri. Tn such a case, the fact would have 
been noticed by tho bard Chand. ‘Taking everything 
into an impartial consideration, the Muhomedan origin 
‘of the Kootub is undeniable. But we would attempt 
to discuss that if it is not Hindoo founded, it is at least 
Hindoo built—much as is the Musjeo-i-Kootub-ul- 
Islam. Such a view of the matter is to be basod on the 
comparative state of Hindoo and Patan architecture in 
thet age. That of the Hindoos may be easily inferred 
from the graceful hells in the balconies, from the tall 
‘nd tasteful pillars about the place, and from the Hindoo 
‘temples at Muttra that warmed Mahmood into admira- 
tion. Tn the plains of Candshas, there had not been a 
worthy or magnificent structure till Hindoo masons 
had erected the ‘Celestial Bride.’ The Ghorians, like 
their Ghaznivide predecessors, have left no memorials 
to attest their architectural greatness. ‘They had little 
respite from their wars to cultivate the arts of pence. 
No one like Firoz Togluk had been so great a Muho- 
medan building-sovervign ; and yet in his reign it was 
toa Hiindoo that tho arduous task of the repairs of the 
Kootub had been introsted. Up to the age of Timor 
Mohomedan architecture soems to have been in a rudo 
state, or, otherwise, he would not have carried Indian 
axchitects to build a mosquo at Samarcand. Bearing 
all this in mind, it would not be hazarding a paradox 
to state, that the Kootub is the work of Hindoo hands, 
Stern warriors and gloomy fanatics chose little to ine 
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duilge in architecturing. ‘The wonderfal Minar could 
‘oarecly have been built without the developed archi- 
tectural genius of the Hindoos. The slope, that has 
een emphatically alluded to as ‘the peculiar charae- 
teristic of Patan architecture,’ is one of the first prin- 
ciples necessary to be observed in all altitudinal 
structures, Its not the lesa obscrvable in the columns 
of Asoca, in tho Buddhist templo at Sarnath, and in the 
ancient Khoomb at Oheetore. Tn the same manner that 
Hindoo architects have built the isolated Minars at 
Ghimi, has the Kootub been built also a detached 
‘Minar. The Kootub is as much without a plinth ax 
are the Ghizni Minas. To the Hindoo masons may 
swe trace the reason of the entrance-door facing the 
north, when Mahomedan antagonism had not reached 
the climax of building houses with doors facing the 
cast, because the Hindoos had their doors towards the 
north, of sleeping with the fuce towards the south, 
because the Hindoos slept facing the north—of bathing 
swith the face tuned to the west, because the Hindoos 
did the reverse—of eating on the wrong side of the 
plantain-leaf, because the Hindoos ate on the right side 
—and of feeding upon the meat of duckree (sho-goat), 
Decause the Hindoos ate the Juckra, or he-gout. The 
first; Mahomedan conquerors made the Hindoo masons 
rerk:with the Tlindoo material, jrt an in. out age 
Neill made the Pandies to wash ont the blood of their 
own shedding. It detracts not from the merit of the 
Hindoos because the Mahomedan is the builder of the 
Kootub. Shah Jehan is the known builder of the Taj, 
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and why would yot the Europeans have it attributed to 
‘tho hands of a Frenchman, but to claim the merit of 
ity execution? The first stoam-boat on the Goomtec, 
two generations ago, proclaimed the King of Lucknow 
for its owner, but the genius of Englishmen for its ine 
vention, ‘The Kootub declares a Mahomedan builder, 
Dut the hands and genius of a Hindoo for its building — . 
Mahomed Amircho having acted merely as the task- 
aster 

Butybo it Mohomedan or Hindoo, as we stood at the 
foot of the Kootub, and guzed upon ite-majectie forin 
toworing into the sky, we thought of the ancient Tower 
of Babel, and of Ravana’s intended staircase for mortals 
to go up to heaven. Tt was beyond all expectations of 
our lawyer—the grand dimensions did not the more 
call forth his admiration than the minute details of 
‘omamentation resolved by the binoeular, ‘There was 
‘no ‘old man to come and warn us that a leopard had 
taken refuge inside, and that ft had torn a native almost 
to death,” to doter us, like the frionds of Dr Russel, 
from making an ascent. Lots of people appeared 
in the different baleonies walking round the tower. 
The slim lawyer trippingly went up the stairs, and at 
‘once mountéd to the top. But to'a man of Falstaff’s 
Proportions, three hundred and seventy-nine steps make 
‘thresscore and ten miles” in height. His windpipe 
‘threatens to burst before he ean get up to the first bal- 
couy, ‘The feet refused their work, and in sheer de- 
spair we had to give up all hopes of further ascent, 
Unless one had not to pride himself in the idea of 

vou a. 8 - 
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‘having been Sisiel ais eich Smet 
© by failing to ascend the very top—nobody ax yet having 
hinted that either the Himalayas or the Taj is visible 
from thenco, Ifthe pinnacen of Gorinje'a tomple at 
Pinata cold bo desoriod in formar dayy, they bave 
een thrown down, no more to moct fhe cyer ‘The betta 
Fes turns giddy, wud tho low balastedos make ite 
miter of sme danger to venture out into the bleonis. 
“About five years ago,’ writes Slecman in 1844, “while 
the Emperor was on a visit to the tomb of Khaptab-ut- 
doen, « stadiaan got into his private apartmenta..‘The 
recyants were sored to turn kim out. On peosing 
fhe Minar he ran in, ascended to the top, stood a few 
Eecesrs on thn vecguInsghing at thasé who wise 
aunt altar him, and made a oping that enabled hit 
to reach tho bottom without ioushing the sides! Am 
eye-witness told me that. he kept his erect position till 
aout Tall way down, when he turned over, and con 
tinued to turn till he got to the bottom, where his fall 
feade's report liko a gum, Ho was of course, dashed 
te pico. About five months «go. another man fell 
over by accident, and was dashed to pieces against the 
fides? But no man who has toile to come up ths fr, 
and seo this ‘worll’s great wonder, would very will. 
ingly forego the pleasure of a sight from its top, which 
hhe ean for once enjoy in his life, Overhead were only 
the unclouded heavens. ‘Tho air blew nimbly aa in 
ter, ‘The, em wan about to set with that brilianey 
which attends his departing glory in the tropics. ‘The 
scene around and below was wondonely beeaifl, and 
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not @ single feature in the expaided landscape escaped 
_ the eye. 

» For six hundred and forty-six years has the gigan- 
tie Kootub weathered the rude assaults of the elements, 
and thousands of strangers from distant lands have 
come like us to do homage to the mighty monument, 
‘Around it sn mass of shapeloss ruing, that formed ane 
‘of the most magnificent cities in the world. But the 
genetations who occupied that city, and raised upon 
‘the wreek of heathen temples the earliest Mahomedan 
church, have passed away for ever. Not a Mussulman 
is nowealled to prayer from its top, and the worshippers 
of Allah havo followed the worshippers of Vishnu and 
Shiva. The mosque has been deserted,—and snakes 
‘and lizards now erawl in its ruins. ‘The Mazinah yet 
stands, solitary, grand, and majestio,—and, ‘excepting 
the unavoidable and irresistible effects of lightning, 
from the goodness of the materials, and the exellent 
Judgment with which they appear to have buen put to= 
gether, there is every reason to suppose it would have 
withstood the ravages of timo, for euccoeding. gonerte 
tions to behold with admiration and astonishment, for’ 
yet many ages,’—the world containing nothing like it 
‘even now. 

The wnfnished Minar, which we passed by on our 
‘way to Altamash's tomb, looks as if it had been brought 
from the lind of Brobdignag. The originator had evie 
dently the idea to ontdo the Kootub—the gigantic work, | 
‘abruptly left off in,am early stage of its progress, with a 
“rough surfiee off the grey stone of the country, mie 
‘. 1 . 
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‘twice the dimensions of that Minar.” ‘This curious relic, 
too, has given rise to much difference of opinion as to 
the period and object of its construction. The say of 
‘ono party is, that the pions lady who obtained only a 
viow of the river Jumna, and not of the Ganges, from 
the first tower, urged upon her father to build this 
second one upon a larger scale, but the work was inter- 
rupted by the conquest of the Mussulmans. The other 
party rejects all this as most procions nonsense, and 
‘would have the tower to have been undertaken by Alla 
‘uddloen, the progress of which was arrested by: the 
illness he fell into shortly after its commencemedit, and 
from which he did not recover to carry out his design 
‘This story is the more likely,—as standing duo north 
from the Kootub in the opposite extremity, the eolumn 
seems to have heen intended for a second Mazinah, 
without which « Mahomedan church is essentially do- 
fective. From what is left, we may form some notion 
of the size und proportions that the tower would have 
assumed on completion 

"To the north-west comer of the Kootub grounds, 
and abutting on the road, is ‘the oldest authentic Ma- 
hhomodan monument in India,’ erected to the memory 
of that early Patan king, who is known under the name 
of Altamash. Considering its age, and the exposure to 
‘which it has been subjected, the tomb is in wontlrfal 
preservation. ‘The interior walls are beautifully. and 
laborately decorated. ‘The building is of red samd- 
‘stone—the sarcophagus, of pale marble, isin the centre. 
The tomb is open at the top—it looks as if the 
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‘has fallen in. But it is purposely that no screen 

thas been raised between the man and heaven, to have 
“the way clear for a start on the day of resurrection.’ 

Excursion to the Dicing Welle in Mekrowlic—Tho 
oldest one is said to have been dug by Anang Pal TE. 
‘The depth of the now well is something over 80 feet, or 
otherwise the water-line is’ not reached in this rocky 
‘oil. Great attention is necessary for the preservation 
of waters in this region,—and public wells and tanks 
iaave existed in all ages to hold them, 

Adam Khan's Tonb.—The havghty general, who 
could not be tamed by removal from power, and who 
hhad. been hurled from the battlements of a towor for 
stabbing the vizier and foster-father of Akbor, while at 
prayers ina room adjoining that emperor's apartment, 
seems to have the whole weight of a large massive 
stone building laid upon him to keep down his trouble- 
some ghost. The dome towers to « great height, and 
‘the building has a simple grandeur. ‘The ungovern- 
able Adam Khan was the Frontdo-Bewf of Mogul 
history —ditforing from that character of the great 
English novelist in this point, that he made no mag- 
‘animous hesitation to approach the ereature who wus 
loth to become the victim of his brutality. His Rebecoa 
was ‘the Hindoo mistress of Buz Bahadur, who is said 
to have been ono of the most beautiful women ever seen 
in Tndia. She was as accomplished as sho was fair, and 
was celebrated for her verses in the Hindoo language, 
She fell into the hands of Adam Khan, on the flight of 
Box Bahadur from Malwa; and finding herself unable 




















| pointed an hour to receive him, put on her most splendid 
dress, on which sho sprinkled the richest perfumes, and 
“Yay down on a couch, with her mantle drawn over 
hher face. Hr attendants thought that she had fallen 
_asleop, but on endeavouring to wake her on the approach 
of the Khan, they found she had taken poison, and was 
already dead.’ They have turned his tomb into « 
Dilliand-room, and ho is within the olutches of men 
amightier than any of his race. Tt seems that an aveng- 
ing deity has sent them to plague his turbulent spirit, 
for the tragic end of the lua 
Ina circuit of the antiquities of Patan Delhi, its 
ceurious to remark how fow are the great undertakings 
nt sro unconnccted with religion. ‘These Mahomed. 
fans seem as if eternity was always in their thoughts. 
‘ho buildings lot behind them have almost all  refex= 
‘ence fo a futuro state—they’ aro cither a mosque or 
‘mansolenm. Nobody knows where to find their “prow 
palaces.” The traveller finds the tomb of Altamash, 
"hut not his palaco—afterwards occupied by his daughter 
the Sultana Rizia, sinco whom another woman now 
Iholds tho destinies of Tndia in her hands. In vain you 
ask for the dwelling-house of the ascotie Prince Nasir- 
‘gud-doon, who, seated upon the imporial throne, defrayed 
‘his porsonal expenses by copying books, and, allowing 
‘no female servant, had his dinner cooked by his own 
* Ths name of the lady was Rupamaii. She was born at Satung- 
or in, "ef ig al hat rv 


ftw coupengl in the Malve disie: ef Mindi. She bed more 
| Wasa common tare of th pou powes, 


















‘Queen. ° The horrors of the Mogul invasion had driven 
‘many a royal fugitive for refuge in the Court of Bul- 
bun. Long had tho stroots of his capital retained the 
names of Roum, Ghori, Kahrizm, Bagdad, and other 
Kingdoms, derived from the territories of the royal 
exiles. But not a vestige is soon of the eolebrated uly 
Palace erected by that pompous manarch. ‘The gross 
minded Kei Kobad, who made his own aged father to 
undergo the abject Oriental obeisance of kissing the 
ground, before the royal throne, had fitted up a palace 
at Kilokeree, upon the banks of the Jumna, to enjoy 
there ‘the soft socioty of silvet-bodiod darmsels with 
musky tresses’ but nobody in that village now reool- 
Jets the site of that palace 

‘There are some remains, however, to the south-west 
‘of the Kootub, which your guide would wish you to 
believe to be the ruins of Alla-ud-deen’s palace, The 
walls are of enormous thickness, but much injured, and 
nono df the rooms has a roof left upon it. He may 
have lived here in the ea 
lar report also belioves this as his last resting-place, and 
iftno trace of a sarcophagus is found, it is because ‘a 
now road has been cut throagh the tomb, scattering his 
remains to the winds” 

No doubt can be entertained as to the gonuineness 
of the Alia Durvaza, or Gato of Allacud-deen,—bold 
inseriptions in Arabic recording his namo over three of 
‘the entrances, with the date of 4. m. 710, or a. Dy 
1810. The reader who may have vead of his ossuning, 
the title of ‘the Second Alexander,” apd of his cone 
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ceiving the most extravagant project of universal con- 
quest Tike the Macedonian, will find this 1 veritable 
fact from the addition ofthe ttle of Seounder Sani to the 
repetitions of his namo. Tn form, ‘the gateway is a 
‘square of 84) feet inside, and 56) foot outside, the walls 
being 11 fect thick. On each side there is « lofty door- 
‘way with a pointed horse-shoo arch, the outer edge of 
the arch being fretted, and the undereside panelled. 
The comers of the square are cut off by bold niches, 
‘the head of each niche being formed by a series of five 
pointed horse-shoe arches, lessening in size os-they 
retire towards the angle. ‘The offect of this arrange- 
‘ment is massive and beautiful, and the mode in which 
the square is changed into en octagon justly merits the 
praise bostowed upon it, ‘as more simply elegant than 
‘any other example in India!” ‘The interior walls are 
Aocorated with a chequered patter of singular beauly 
In cach comer thero are two windows, of the same 
shape and style as the doorways, but only one-third of 
their size. ‘Those are closed by massive: screens of 
marble lattice-work. ‘The interior walls are panelled. 
and inlaid with broad bands of white marble, the effect 
‘of which is certainly pleusing. The walls are crowned 
by a battlemented parapet, and surmounted by a hemi- 
spherical dome. For the exterior view of the building 
this dome is, perhaps, too low, but the interior view 
is perfect, and, takon altogether, T consider that the 
gateway of Alla-ud-deen is tho most beautiful specimen” 
of Patan architecture that I have seen.’* The Alai 
* Gonerl Ceningham, 








Durwaza forms the south gateway to the quadrangle of 
‘the Kootub. The interior of it is yet in a fuir condition, 
‘but dn the outside it has been a good deal injured. 
The delicate carvings in marble and red sandstone have 
Aisappeared. The roof also must have received an in 
jury, asthe fino tracery on the marble has been overlaid 
with a coating of coment and whitewash, ‘The Alai 
Durwaza may confirm the site of Alla-ud-deen’s early 
palace. ‘The date of the gateway corresponds with the 
‘your i, which Cafoor returned loaded with the rich 
‘spoileof the Carnatic. ‘The vast treasures seem to have 
been Inid out in such costly structures, as well as the 
unfinished Minar, There was an European artist 
taking the photograph of the northern face of the 
Veautifil guteway,—having a pretty: lady to sit bee 
neath the arch, to give an attraction to his subject. 

Hard by, in a low-walled enclosure, and on a raised 
‘terrace, isa pretty marble tomb that eovers the remaine 
of Emam Zamin, the religious guide of Hoomayoon. 
Tt is said to have been built. in the lifetime of the 
Emam, sbout 4. p. 1535, during the reign of his 
religious pupil. ‘The tomb of Emam Mushudee, the 
religious guide of Akber, is to the west of tho Mus- 
jeed-i-Rootab-ul-Talam . 

Further on to the south-east is the tomb of Max 
homed Koclee Khan, another of Aicber's four foster- 
fathers. ‘Tho building is now fitted up as a European 
residence, and is best known under the name of Mtealfe 
House, trom its having been the favourite resort of Sir 
Theophilus Metcalfe, Resident at the Court of Delhi. 











‘The propriety of this conduct on the part of a states 
man is open to question. To cite the following from 
Sleeman, the magnificent tomb of freestone covéring 
‘the romains of a fostor-brothor of Akber, was long 
cccupiod as a dwelling-house by the lato Mr Blake, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, who was lately barbarously 
murdered at Jeypoor. To make room for his dining- 
tables he removed the marble slub which eovored the 
remains of the dead, from the centre of the building, 
against the urgent rmonstraneo of the peoyde, and 
throw it earclessly on one side ngaiust the wall, where it 
now lies. The people appealed in vain, it is anid, to 
Mr Fraser, the Governor-General’ representative, who 
‘was soon after assassinated, and a good many attribute 
the death of both to this outrage upon the remains of 
‘the dead faster-brother of Akber.’—Rooms are let in 
the Metcalfe House for a rupoe a day for euch person. 

Finished the tour of the antiquities, Hindoo and 
Patan, of Delhi Proper. Our movements were too hur- 
ried, our means of observation and stock of knowledge 
‘09 limited, to enablo us to speculate properly upon the 
mystery which overhangs many of the antiquities; and 
wwe have endeavoured to come to some decision of our 
own from the labours, the researches, and the eonflat- 
ing opinions of others 

‘Thoroughly tired and thirsty, we found all enthu- 
siasm cooled, and nought could pull up our spits again 
Dut « sti ouneo of brandy-parnee, followed closely by 
‘the cheroot—which the etymologist may define as the 
root of cheer. On a fine plot of grassland, with the 














‘Pr Tour of the Antiquities finished. \ 
‘Rootub rising in your sight, has a bungalow been put 
‘up: for a beautiful resting-placo for the traveller. 
Thier we bent our steps, and drew a chair, to take the 
stiffness off our back-bone. Our début into. forbidden. 
ground was an ominous puzzle to our stanch Hindoo 
couche. He stood, with folded hands, under a tree, 
and looked upon us as inserutable beings, as we peeled 
off an orange from a plate used by the Sahidnlogues, 
Bread and butter were next served, and when brandy 
Trough, vp the rear, it was an outrage of which he 
could not remain to bear the sight, Poor fellow! how 
wwe regretted his being scandalized in the eyes of the 
Mussulmans about the place,—and how he must have 
deplored that the day had gone by when such heresy 
justly merited the gibbet! Could we have helped, it 
would have afforded us the greatest pleasure to spare 
his feelings ; and we curse the infirmities of human na- 
tare that such customs have insinuated themselves 
among us. Time was when the Hindoo was sober, and 
livers and apoplesies wore almost unknown diseases in 
the land. He has taken with great facility to drinking, 
‘and must reckon the change a mighty fall. Tt was not 
for a boast or bravado, that sitting among the ruins of 
Delhi, with ‘the traces of Hindoo rule before our eyes, 
‘we chose to raise the wine-cup to our lips; rather we 
{elt it as it were a treason to our forefathers, and a high 
tisdemeanor to the shades of Dilu and Pirthi-raj. Tt 
‘was merely to chase away the fag‘ that flesh is heir to,’ 
—for ‘angels of heaven |” defond us from all teo-totale 

‘who find poison in the billionth solution of a drop. 
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of grog, and condemn even the drink of your nectar. 
Forgive us, Jogh Maya! our failings and trespasses. 
Strangers from a distant Iand, we apologize to theo, 
thou guardian deity of the place! Thou hast built @ 
and stickest like a doerepit dame, 
ive spot. ‘Thy priest is the only 
Hindoo who lives in the dosolate city, where a Hindoo 
‘had first been its king. It is curious to hear the musio of 
the eighty-four bells of thy temple, rung by the pull of 
single string. The Mussulmans around dare not stop 
it now with the ery of * Allah is God, end Mahomed is 
his prophet to prayer! to prayer!” They disposweased 
thy followers, and have been dispossessed in their turn, 
—and their temples are now hotels, and tombs billiande 
rooms. ‘The Moslom Taughed at the Hinioo—the 
Christian now laughs at the Moslem—and theday shall 
come when the Deist shall laugh at us all. 

‘The shades of evening wore gathering round ws, and 
still we Tunched and lingered among the ruins, which 
revilled the history of the ancient greatness‘of our na 
tion, Seldom have we passed a day with feelings of 
interest so strongly excited, or with impressions of the 
transience ofall human possessions so strongly enforeed 
as by the solemn solitudes of the desolate city of Old 
Delhi. Tho Mewatteo goat-herd, who looks at it from 
‘his mountain home, the husbandman, who drives hig 
plough to its very walls, and the lonely Brahmin, wlio 
offers pogiak among its ancient remnants, are all re= 
‘minded of the glory of their ancestors. Truly doos w 
writer my that ‘solitude, silence, and sunset are the 
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The Fort of Siri 
nursery of sentiment.’ But the reality of a rough stony. 
ond lay before us, and it was not lighted with any 
Jamps—so, taking a last look of the Kootub, and_giv- 
ing a sigh to the memory of the good old days of 
Pirthi-raj and Sunjogta, we rose to get ourselves in the 
gharry, and trace back to our lodge. 

‘The homeward horse neeted no spur to make the 
fastost use of its legs,—and thore was yé 
of twilight to enable us to have a pa 
or Killah Alai, ‘This oceursat a place now called Shah- 
pur, on the right-hand side of the road, about four miles 
from Kootub, in the Delhi direction, Siri had been 
founded by Allah-ud-deen on the spot where he had 
intrenched himself facing a large Mogul army of 
120,000 horse under Turgai Khan, This invasion had 
taken place in 1303, The Mogul troops, ‘encamping 
‘on the bank of the Juma, most probably about the spot 
‘where Hoomayoon’s tomb now stands, as it is the nearest 
point of the river towards Old Delhi,’ had eat for two 
months, and laid close siege to that rich eity. ‘The 
King, having his veteran troops then engaged in South. 
‘em India, preferred to intrench himself on the plain 
‘extending to the north-east of the suburbs of his capital, 
rather than tisk a battle on unequal terms with a for- 
midable enemy. ‘There was a saint living then, who, 
by supernatural means, threw the Mogul soldiers into a 
‘panic, under which they hastily retreated away to their 
own country. ‘The King, coming out seat-freo from the 
perils which had surrounded him, celebrated the joyous 
‘event by enusing the fort of Siri to be built on the spot 

















‘many a time boon converted into towns ind cities ia 
Tndia. The hoarded wealth which the conquests of 
Deoghur, Guzerat, Warangul, and other Fihdoo king 
doms in the Decoan, had placod at his disposal, enabled 
shim to gild the Patan capital of that day with a daz 
ling splendour. But ‘the magnificent bnildings that 
were without an equal upon earth,’ have now Jost almost 
cevory truce of their existence. ‘Tho citadel of Siri has 
now only a few scattered ruins—Shere Shah. having 
pulled down its walls, and removed the materials to 
Dalld his Shere-Gurb. Inside the western half of this 
‘old, ruined fort, are observed the remains-of a very ex= 
tensive palace—the celebrated Kur Hazar Seitua, or 
“the Palace of the thousand Pillars” Tn this polaco it 
‘was that the beautifil Kumalade held the savage Allah 
‘under her petticoat. government, and soothed that despot 
‘by hor fascination in his moodiest hours,—that the Prin- 
‘ess Dowilde and Khizr made those loves which embel- 
Vish the history of that period with the” colours of 
romence 

ust outside the south-east corner of Sixi oF Shahpur, 
4s Rooshun Chiraph, or “the Lamp of Delhi.’ This is a 
shrine orvctod to the memory of a fumous saint, built by 
{Firoz Shah. Saint or saifas, Rooshun Chiragh has a 
very holy name, and is one of the guandian-nngels of 
‘the Mahomedans in Delhi. 

Tt was dark when we came to Humumanjee. The 
‘couchmati stopped the gharry of his own accord, and 
‘made a strong appeal to our Hindooism to pay the god 
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a visit. He dwelt apon the particular sacredness of the 
eity to the Hindoo population of Delhi, and urged us 
not to back the sins of commission with those of omis- 
sion, No go without humouring the fellow in his fit of 
piety,—so we alighted from the gharry, and. followed 
him up a steep staircase in the dark.* His Honour the 
‘Hunumanjec lay in a small room, in which dimly burnt 
feeble chiragh,—and extremely touched our pity by the 
poor figure he presented to our eyes. He who had 
ome the Himslayas upon his shoulders, was now obs 
served to be crushed with the weight of years upon his 
hhead. Tle had before him but a few years to drag on 
his life and then he would berylad to quit a strange 
‘world about him to join his Rama in the heavens, In 
‘our wanderings we have met with Hunsmanjeo,—and 
wo would be glad to fallin with Bhoosundee, to ask him 
whether he hud to drink more blood in the wars of 
Shambiue and Neskanbiu, than in the late Sepoy Rebel- 
lion? , 

November 8,—This morning we went on to Tope 
Yhabad, slong a stony road, through rocky and bare 
yen country, ‘The rocks are for the snost part naked, 
bat here and there the soil is covered with funished 
tase, and a few stunted shrubs; anything more unpre- 
otwogsing oan hardly be conceived than the aspect of 


* oth Hanumanjer and Phooeusdoe are sad to have thei lives 
‘rotmeied throuzh the four Yager of Hindoo ehrovsley. Hhoosehe 
dee was crow, who had more blood than he sould ek in the wary 
of Suabln aad Newambbu He jox queue 

4 the wars of Fain, Bat in theway ofthe Mabataent he broke hi 
‘yak by artking it galt the hard dry earth which had walked 
the le Bea shed ou the coeson, 
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‘those hills, which soem to sorve no other purpose than 
‘to store up heat for the poople of the gresteity of Delhi.’ 
‘Hereabouts is ‘a cut in the mange of hills, made appes- 
cently by the stream of the river Jumna st some remote 
‘period, and about one hundred yard§ wide at the en- 
france, This cuf is crossed by an enormous stone wall, 
running north and south, and intended to shut in the 
‘waters and form a lake in the opening beyond it.” Ace 
cording to Cunningham, this ‘great embanked lake, 
three-quarters of « mile long and ono-quarter road, is 
the work of a ‘Tomura prince, called Mahipal; who 
reigned from A.b. 1105 to.1730. ‘The embankment was 
the work of Firoz Shah? On the brow of the precipice, 
overlooking the northern end of the wall, are the ruins 
of the stupendous fort of Toglukabad, which are ‘chiefly 
interesting from their vast dimensions, and tho bulk and 
“weight of the stones employed in them,’—such as called 
forth from Bishop Heber the famous remark, that ‘ the 
Patansbuillike giants, and finished their work like jewel- 
lors.’ In the words of Sleeman, *'The impression left on 
‘the mind after going over the ruins of these stupendous 
fortifications is, that they seem to have boen raised. by 
giants, and for giants whose arms were against every 
body and everybody's arm against them.’ ‘Those who 
remember the carly military earcer of Glies-ng-deen 
‘Togluk Shab, his repeated triumphs over invading Mo- 
gul armies, and his ‘name at last inspiring such tortor 
‘amongst the Moguls, that the women mau use of it to 
quiet their children, and whenever a man showed any 
alarm, his companions would ask, “ Why do you start * 
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Have you seen Toxluk?”’ can easily reconcile the gi 
gantio works and enormous blocks of stono to his mighty 
genius and grand conceptions. 'The scale of buildings 
hhas gradually risen from the works of Altamash to those 
of Allah-ud-deen,—till it has swollen into colossal 
grandeur in the vast works of Gheis-ud-deen Toghnk. 
‘The ‘one cupola of considerable magnitude,’ over his 
tomb, has at Inst outdone all former ontdoings. 

“The fort of Toglukabad may be described with 
tolerable accuracy, as « halfhexagon in shape, with 
‘threo fies of rather more than three-quarters of a mile 
in length each, and a base of one mile and a half, the 
whole eireuit being only one furlong less than four miles, 
‘The fort stands on a rocky height, and is built of mass- 
ive blocks of stone vo lange and heavy, that they must 
have been quarried on the spot. The largest stone 
which T observed measured 14 fect in length by 2 fect 
2 imches, and 1 foot 10 inches in breadth and thick- 
ness, and must have weighed rather more than six 








tons, ‘The short faces to the west, north, and east, are 
protected by a deep ditch, and the long faceto the south 
by a large shoot of water, which is held up by an em= 
Dankment at the south-east comer. On this side the 
rock is scarped, and above it the main walls rise to 
‘4 moan height of 40 feet, with a parupot of 7 fect, 
ehind which rises another wall of 15 feet, the whole 
height above the low ground being upwards af 90 feet. 
In the south-west angle is the citadel, which occupies 
about one-sixth of the area of the fort, and contains the 


ruins of un extensive palace. ‘The ramparts are raised, 
os “ 








‘as usual, on a line of domed rooms, which rirely com- 
‘munieato with each other, and which, no doubt, formed 
the quarters of the troops that garrisoned the fort. The 
walls slope rapidly inwards, even as much as those af 
Egyptian buildings. The rampart walls are pierced 
‘with Ioop-holes, which serve also to give light and air 
to the soldicrs’ quarters. ‘The parapets are pierood with 
ow sloping loop-holes, which command the foot of the 
‘wall, and are crowned with a line of rude battlements of 
solid stone, which are also provided with loop-holes. 
‘The walls are built of large, plainly-dressed stones, and. 
‘there is no omament of any kind. But the vast sizo, 
the great strength, and the visible solidity of the whole 
give to Toglukabud an sir of stern and massive grandeur 
that is both striking and impressive. ‘The fort has 
thirteen gates, and there are three inner gates to the 
citadel. Tt contains soven tanks for water, besides the 
ruins of several largo buildings, as tho Jumma Musjoed 
‘ana the Birij Mandir. ‘The upper part of the fort is 
fall of ruined houses, but the lower part appoars as if it 
hhad never been fully inhabited. The fort of Toglokabed 
‘was commetced in a.n, 1821, and finished in 1823, or 
in the short period of two years.’* 

Of all tho Mahomodan fortresses, that of Toglukabad 
was the greatest and most important in India The 
Plan of defence had been devised by the genius of a 
‘great and energetic warrior, who had vast resourvealft 
to him by his predecessors, who had acquired the largest 
military experienee in his age,and who fully understood 

» oneal Cunningham, 
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the enemy from whom he was to protect the country. 
But a comparison of it with the Lalkot or Killah Kanouge, 
‘of the Hindoos, would not give to it that immense 
shperiority which it possessed over Siri or Sheregurh. 
In position, the Lalkot as much looked down from the 
summit of a lofty rock as its Mahomedan rival, and had 
pethaps greater advantages from the harrier of rocks by 
which that position was encircled. ‘The Jumma lay as 
‘the foreground to each,—that river having flowed more 
immediately under the walls of the Hindoo fort in a 
previous age. In point of details, the Lalkot would not 
suffer much by comparison, ‘The space enclosed within 
its walls was about a mile less than that within the walls 
of Toglukabad. The height of the one was 60 feet 
above the bottom of the ditch,—the height of the other 
was 00 feet above the low ground. If in the Lalkot the 
blocks of stone were not so enormous, the ramparts, 28 
to 80 feet in thickness, more than made up by their 
massive solidity. "The Hindoo prince had as much pro- 
vided for the water of his troops by the excavation of 
talks, as had the Mahomedan, 'To the south of the 
Lalkot is a doep and extensive hollow, once filled with 
‘water, To the south of the Toglukabad is large sheet 
of water, held up by an embankment. Nothing in 
respec} of position, of materials, of engineering skill, or 
of provisions, demanded by military foresight, appears 
‘to make the fort of the Tomaras inferior to the fort of 
‘the Patans. ‘Three and a half centuries from the time 
of Anang Pal IT. had produced no change in the weapons 
of military warfare } and no improvement had suggested 
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itself for introduction in the art of military fortifications. 
It is the occasion which calls forth the energies and 1e- 
sources of a nation to strengthen its works for defence, 
‘The fort of Lalkot was built at a time when the incu? 
sions of the Tslamite formod the groat source of dread to 
the people of India, ‘The fort of Toglukabad was built 
ata time when the invasions of tho Moguls formed the 
‘great source of dread to the Patna sovereigns. Tn our 
‘own day, the fortification of Peshawar to pat the frontier 
into a state of defence has become a necessity, because 
the irruption of the Russians is the great source of 
anxiety to our present rulers. No such apprehensions 
hhaunted the minds of the first Mussulman princes, and 
‘they were content to think themsclves secure within the 
walls of the Lalkot. If the Hindoo fortress openes its 
gates to the Patan conqueror, the Patan fortress in 
ite turn yielded to the arms of the Moguls; for, no 
doubt, troops must at last have fled for refuge within 
the walls of Toglikabad from the army of ‘Timoor, and 
that monurch could not have deemed his eonquest com 
plete till he had pulled down the flag from the battle- 
ments of that citadel. Men may continue to build forts 
so long as wars shall afflict their race,—but the saying 








of old Lycurgus ean never fail to hold good, ‘that a wall 


cof men is better than a wall of mason 

‘No more, in all probability, would any use be made 
of the fort of Toglokabad. The works that yet ‘tower 
over the adjacent lowlands with a sombre and tremend~ 
‘ous majesty, are crumbling and giving way in many 
places—the great weight of the upper stones having 
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forced the lower ones out of their positions. Inside the 
‘walls is a vast well, which seems to have been eut out 
of the solid rock to a depth of some 70 or 80 feet; it is 
about 100 feet in diameter.” 

<The fine tomb of Togluk Shab, built by his som 
‘Mahomed, is situated outside the southern wall of Tog~ 
lukabad, in the midst of the artificial lake already 
Aescribed, and is surrounded by a pentagonal outwork, 
which is connected with the fortress by a causeway 600 
fect inslongth, supported on twenty-seven arches. ‘The 
stern beauty and massive strength of the tomb, combined. 
with the bold and massive towers of the fortification 
that surround it, form a picture of a warrior’s tomb wn- 
rivalled anywhere, Tn plan it is a square, each of the 
fonr sides having a lofty doorway in the middle, twenty. 
four feet in height, with a pointed horse-shoo arch 
fretted on the outer edge. The decoration of the ex- 
terior depends chiefly on difference of colour, which ia 
effected by the free use of bands and borders of white 
marble, with a few pancls of black marble on the large 
sloping surfaces of red stone, ‘The horse-shoe arches 
fare of white marble, and a broad band of the same goos 
completely round the building at the springing of the 
arches. Another broad band of white marble in upright 
slaby four feet in height, goes all round the domo just 
above its springing, ‘Tho present effect of this mixture 
of colours is certainly pleasing, but T believe that much 
of its beauty is due to the mellowing lund of time, whieh 
has softened the crude redness of the sandstone, as well 
the dazzling whiteness of the marble. The building 
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itself is in very good order, but the whs 
the little fort in which it stands is filled with filthy 
Ihovels and dirty people, and the place recks wish odour 
‘of every description’—Alus! poor Yérieh, where be 
‘your victories now? Where your redoubtableness ? 
‘and where the terror of your mame that set children to 
fy to their parents ? 

“perio Casa, dea, and tra wo ela, 

[MIEN ap a ola to keep the wind oa 

‘hs tat he earth whic pt the word in ae 

Sak patch wal to expel th wine’ wf 

It may be, that the splendid mausoleum is an’atone- 
‘ment for parricide—u sop to quiet the ghost of an injured 
fathor; for very grave suspicions arise, that the fall of 
‘the wooden pavilion which crushed old Togluk Shab 
‘was a contrivance of his son and successor, Jonah Ma- 
‘homed. ‘The gallant monarch reposes by the side of his 
quo. Near them lie the ashes of that son, whose 
presence mut be an intolerable bore to their manes. 

‘To us, the man who, ina moment of eapriee, had as 
sembled on army for the conquest of Persia, and then 
‘ho sont « hundred thousand men on the 
wt, to perish only 
amid the snows of the Himalayas; who, under a 
morbid fit,‘ would take his armies out over the, most 
populous and peaceful districts, and hunt down the ine 
nocent and unoffending people like wild beasts, and 
Dring home their heads by thousands to hang on the 
‘ity gates for his mero amusement ;” who buried « tooth 
of his in a magnificent tomb with all the solemn rites of 
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sepulture ; and who, from a foolish faney, twice com 
palled the whole people of the city of Delhi to leave 
their homes and hearths, and emigrate with ‘him to his 
tended capital of Dowlutabad, making numbers of the 
pining and miserable exiles to perish on the road from 
fatigue or from famine ;—to us, the man who did all this 
had always appeared so wanton, and Alnascharian, and 
distempered, and madly tyrannieal, as to have been 
rathera character of fiction than 1 prineo who sat on tho 
throne of Delhi ; and it was not until we had actually 
stood by his grave thut our early prejudices about the 
reality of his existence were dissipated. Tho fellow had 
‘commenced his rule with a good earnest, by « passing in 
great pomp and splendour from the fortress of Toglukae 
bad, Which his father had just then completed, to the 
jin which the Minar stands, with elephants before 
‘and behind,loaded with gold and silver coins, which 
wore scattered among the crowd, who everywhere hailed 
hhim with shouts of joy. ‘The roads were covered. with 
flowers, the houses adomned with the richest stuffs, and 
the strects resounded with music.” But all this was 
geod only for a promising prologuo. ‘The great drama 
of his reign, acted for twenty-seven long years, was a 
Vloody tragedy full of scenes of the wildest eaprices and 
the 1yost atrocious butcheries, without any unity of de« 
sign or purpose. In this reign it wos that Ebn Batuta 
visited India, and, residing in Delhi, acted for a time as 
‘one of the magistrates of that city. He describes the 
Patan capital of that day as ‘consisting if four cities 
‘which, becoming contiguous, have formed one. It wag 
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‘the first motropolis in the world, but had the fowost 
habitants, and was a dwvelling-place for the beasts ofthe 
dosert.” . 

In Hindoo demonology, a Mondoh, or the ghost of 
4 Mussulman, is doomed the most malignant,—and Ma- 
homed Togluk’s ghost woul have to this day walked 
the earth for mischief, had not his cousin and successor, 
‘the good Firoz, adopted the following mcasures for his 
skating over the bridge of A? Sirat (of breadth less than 
‘the thread of a famished spider, with hell beneath) into 
Paradise:—‘T have taken pains to discover the surviving 
relations of ull persons who suffered. from the wrath of 
iy late lord and master, Mahomed Toguk, and, having 
pensioned and provided for them, have caused them to 
grant full pardon and forgiveness to that prinee, fa the 
ppresonce of the holy and leaned men of this age, whose 
signatures and seals as witnesses are affixed to the doct- 
‘ment, the whole of which, as far as lay in my power, 
hhaye been procured and put into a box, and deposited in 
‘the vault in which Mahomed Togluk is entombed.” The 
above words are of Firoz Shah himself, as given by 
Forishta, from the inscriptions of the great mosque at 
Firozsbad. ‘The strange device of placing the vouchers 
in the tomb ready for the dead man’s hand to pick up 
at the last day, is us bold as it is original. It would be 
interesting to read some of these documents, which are, 
{n all probability, still quite safe, as all the tombs ap- 
ear to be in the most porfect order.’ This is all the 
‘use that ean’now be mado of the good money of their 
subjects thus wasted by our chimerical Mahomedan 
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sovereigns, But the devil would be let loose from his 
fottors upon mankind if the papers for his salvation 
‘wore ubstraited to gratify our curiosity. 

Mahonedahad is a small detuched fort, near the 
south-east corner of Toglukabad, which shows that the 
execruble Mahomed Togluk had not been also without 
the rage for fort-building. ‘The fortis inthe same style 
as that of his father, but is cousiderably smaller, being 
not more than half mile in circumference. He had 
nno.occasion to build this fort, and merely squandered 
away public money upon a whim,—and that, too, when 
he had been hardly pinched for funds himself, and been 
hharassing his subjcets with the introduetion of a eopper 
currency 

Jchan-Pannah, This, again, is onother monument 
of his folly, at the cost of the nation. He had ruined a 
rich and populous old city, and sought to make an 
by building another in its stead. The defence of the 
improtected suburbs, plundered by the Moguls in an 
‘early part of Alla-ud-deen’s reign, is urged as a plea to 
justify the outlay, but we ean hardly assign so honour- 
able a motive to w despot who was worse to his subjects 
than an outside enemy. ‘The site of Jehan-Pannah is be- 
‘tween Rai Pithoraand Siri, The ruins of the old walled 
city age still traceable at places. Including Talkot, Rai 
Pithora, Siri, Toglukabed and its citadel, Mahomedabad, 
and Jehan-Pannah, the Patan capital of the fourteenth 
century had grown into a giunt city. ‘The tourist who 
row stands amidst the ruins of that vast city, has to 
build it up in his imagination os having seven “proud 
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forts, and fifty-two noble gateways for idmission within 
‘the ciroumvallation of its walls,—whence the origin of 
ite designation of Sati-billa Basewn-durveast, or *sovent 
forts and fifty-two gates,’ under which it is sometimes 
called even to the present day. Rome was a soven- 
hilled, Delhi a seven-forted city. 

One beautiful relic of the magnificence of that Patan 
city ie the Leeta Boory, or Blue Tomb, near the Hoo 
‘mayoon. ‘Tho name has been derived from the coloured. 
encanstic tiled roof, which has striking appearance. 
Tt eovers the remains of a holy Seiad, or descendant of 
‘the prophet. ‘The curious old ruin still retaiis traces 
of its excellent eneaustie glaring, but it shall hardly 
hhave its head up to satisfy the curiosity of the next 
‘generation, 

The Tir Boor) is another, that was shown some ‘wo 
‘or three miles off in « western dizwction. ‘This forms a 
group of three tombs, the largest of which has the namo 
of Burra Khan. The others are called Chota Khan, 
and Kula Khan, ‘The buildings aro of reil sandstone, 
‘and, more or less, in a state of decay. Near them is 
Begampore, in which is a remarkable specimen of old 
Patan workmanship, 

Trondreds of such lie around in a neglected state, 
Dut driving through the waste of ruins, we tumed in to 
‘00 the tomb of Nisam-udedeen Oulia. Tho place is a 
‘ast Necropolis—a Manicktatfa to the Mussulmans of 
old Delhi. Three hundred thousand martyrs are said 
to lio buried in the spot, and their sepulchres meot the 
traveller at every stop. ‘Taking two Mahomedan lads 
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for our guides, and following them through turnings 
and windings that have become paved by the sarvophagi 
‘of the dead, we arrived at the tomb forming the great 
object of interest and vencration in the spot. The 
building has the graceful form of the Tusia, but there 
js @ quaint look about it, which cannot fuil to be 
tmatked. The small, low room in the middle sooms to 
be the oldest and original part of the structure,—the 
handsome verandahs around it being most probably the 
Pious additions of a future date. ‘The dome was added 
in Akber’s time by Mahomed Tmam-ud-deen Hussein, 
and the whole building was put in thorough repair in 
Shah Jehan’s reign, The inside copper roofing of the 
vorandahs, painted in a gilt flower pattern, is not more 
{ian 40 years old,—having been put up by the father 
of the last emperor. Much money has been spent on 
‘the exquisite marble lattice.works. ‘Tho pillars are 
finely covered with representations of birds and butter= 
fties—we doubt whether they had been im Aurungzobe's 
time, who would have found idolatry in them. ‘The 
doors of white marble sre deserving of notice. The 
interior is painted with charactors in Arabic, and there 
isa stand with a Koran at the head of the grave. The 
sareophagus ‘is covered with a sheet of English chintz, 
and over it is a wooden framo-work liko a canopy. 

Tile man who reposes in this beautiful mausoleum 
‘was a saint as much venerated by the Moslems as is 
Juggernaut by tho Hindoos. His namo was Nizam-ud- 
een, the disciple of Furroed-ud-deen Gunj-Shuker, 50 
‘ealled because his Zook turned elods of earth into loavea of 
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sugar. Furroed was the disciple of the celebrated Koo- 
tub-ud-deen, who again had been the dissiple of Moin 
uddeen of Ajmere—the groatest of all names in the he- 
raldry of Indo-Mahomedan sainthood. The great saintly 
feat of Nizam-ud-doen was the panic that he struck among. 
the Mogul troops of Turgia Khan in 1903, ‘It is very 
Jikely, says Sleoman, ‘that he did strike the army with 
‘a panie by getting some of their leaders assassinated in 
‘one night. He was supposed to have the “dusl-obghy?,”” 
‘or supernatural purse, as his private expenditure is said 
to have been more lavish even than that of the émporor 
himself, while he had no ostensible souree of income 
whatever, ‘The emperor (Togluk) was cither jealous of 
his influence and display, or suspected him of dirk 
crimes, and threatened to humble him when he returned 
to Delhi, As he approached the city, the friends of the 
suint, knowing the resolute spivt of the emperor, urged 
hhim to quit the capital, as he had been often heard to 
say, “Let mo but reach Delhi, and this proud pricet 
shall be humbled.”” The only reply that the suint would 
ever deigu to give from the time the imperial army left 
Bengal, till it was within one stage of the capital was 
“ Delhi door ust” Delhi is +till far off! This is now 
‘become a proverb over the cast equivalent to oir “there 
fs many a lip between the cup and the lip.” Tt is 
probable that the saint had some understanding with 
‘the son in his plans for the murder of his father; itis 
Possible that his numerous wandering disciples may in 
reality have heen murderers nod robbers; and that he 
could at any time have procured through them the as- 
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sussination of the emperor. The Mahomedan Thugs, 
or assassins of India, certainly looked upon him as one 
of the great founders of their system ; and used to make 
pilgrimages to his tomb as such ; and as he originally 
‘eame from Persia, and is considered by his greatest ad 
nirers to have been in his youth a robber, it is not 
altogether impossible that he may have boon originally 
ono of the assassins or disciples of the “old man of the 
mountains;” and that he may have set up the system 
of Thuggeo in India, and derived a great portion of his 
income from it.” Here is the whole trath out of 
Nizam-ud-deon’s sainthood,—and Mahomedans must 
hhide their heads to have so long paid honours to a 
brigand. 

‘The Poct Ovsero's Tomb has that interest in the eyes 
of a traveller which there is not a similar object in 
India to afford. Gorgeous tombs of princes and warriors 
abound everywhere in the land, but not « monument 
has been raised to dohomage to our men of genius, In 
the length and breadth of our vast realm there is the 
tomb of Joydera, far away in the east,—and there ia the 
tomb of Chusero, far away in the west. How engaging 
is it to our imaginations to stand by the grave of him 
‘who moved about where he pleased through the palace 
‘of the Emperor Togluk Shah, five hundred years ago, 
and sang, extempore, to his lyre, while the greatest 
and the fairest watched his lips to catch the expressions 
‘as they camo warm from his soul.’ The pyramid over 
his royal patron shail fade awey, while he shall ‘live 
through ages in the every-day thoughts and feelings of 

















‘yard with the saint, his friend and contemporary. His 
‘tomb forms a building similar in appearance. ‘The 
‘grave also has a covering of rich chintz,—and not more 
rororence is called forth by pioty than by genius. No 
imaginary being, but a living Hindoo princess—De- 
‘wilde, inspired the wongs of Chusero. His honey 
tonguod Muso got him the surname of the Parrot of , 
India. The date of his tomb is 1350. In the eyes of 
the musing traveller, the trees in the court and the 
flowers upon the tomb, gocm as it were that the * jean’s 
best swoots dock the poet's aylvan grave. 

‘Next we tuned towards the tomb of the well-known, 
Prinooss Jehawara. ‘Tn the prime of youth and beauty, 
when her father was dethroned and imprisoned, she 
applied for leave to share his captivity, and continued 
to wait on him as a nurse and servant till the day of 
his death.’ ‘The tongue of slander has made a deaerit, 
‘of the pious discharge of her filial duties, snd seandal- 
ied the vestal purity of hor famo with repréuches of 
rmystorious connection with her father. Fur from the 
remotest allusion being: made to such conduet by Ta- 
vernier and Bernier, then living in India, their testi, 
‘mony to her amiable, accomplished, and pious character, 
and to every virlue adorning the ebaracter of a female, 
shall always be her best defence from obloquy, and 
uphold her to posterity in the character of a Roman 
aughter, aad in tho reputation of a saint, better de- 
served than by many who have borne the name.’ Her 
‘mortal remains are eovered-with an unsdomed marble 
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slab, hollow at the top, and exposed to the sky. Upon 
hor tomb is read the following modest inscription, — 
‘The perishable Fakir Jchanara Begum, the daughter 
‘of Shah Jehan, and the disciple of the holy men of 
Chisti, a.0, 1094, or a.n. 1682.’ Her dying wishes 
were that ‘no canopy should cover her grave ? that «the 
grass was the best covering. for the tomb of the poor in 
spirit;’—and literally did u blade of grasa grow upon 
‘the earth in the hollow of the marble. The ‘holy men 
‘of Chisti’ have boon confounded with. the ‘holy men of 
Christ,’—and the blunder is traced for the first time to 
the pages of Sleeman, This may have probably arisen 
from the fact of her having been ‘so much after her 
brother Darw’s own heart in all things” that she may 
hhave equally leaned with him towards Christianity. 
But the Princess Jchanara wus a devout follower of 
Mahomed, and her name is still held in much venera- 
‘ion by the Musvulmans of Delhi for her many religious 
benefuctions. In the age she lived, and in the society 
she moved, the question of ameliorating the eondition 
of her sex could scarcely have occurred to engage the 
philanthropy of a woman. ‘The nation had not made 
the progress in justico, benevolence, and humanity to 
feel the enlightened sentiments of the present genora- 
‘tion, and to rouse a female heart to the sacred duties, 
which Itave endeared the names of Florence Nightingale 
and Mary Carpenter in our age; and a high-minded 
lady of those times who could not anticipate the ques- 
tions of fully two centuries in advance, had to give vent 
to the benevolence of her soul through religious charities, 
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{instead of founding institutions for improving the social 
position of womankind, 

In an adjoining enclosure, formed by richly-worked 
inarble screens, lies the Emperor Mahomed Shah, who 
Tad an awful lesson of the mutability of all human 
things, and the inevitable shiftings of property, read 
to him by Nadir, He hashis mother, wife, and daughter, 
all about him, and seems to be happier in his grave then 
hie had been upon the throne, 

‘Tho Prinoe Mirza Jehangive, who ‘killed himself as 
fast as he could with Hoifman’s cherry-brandy, by 
limiting himself to one lange glass every hour till he 
‘got dead-drunk,’—and who was verily the namesake of 
his ancestor in name as well as in deed,—lies in another 
‘enclosure that must have told much upon the Akana- 
‘pena pension of old Akber Shah TT. But a’ spoilt 
child is always the darling of his mother,—and it must 
hhave been to get rid of her curtain lectures, never 0 
Aistasteful as to a man who cannot make both ends moet, 
that the Emperor lived perhaps upon one meal a day, 
to mect the expenses of doing the honour which an 

















Smperious woman would have done to the remains of her 
son. The exquisite workmanship of the marble screens 
enclosing the tomb, and the artistic representation of 
foliage and flowers upon the sarcophagus, slowly gone 
through for years, must have deprived that motiarch of 
hhis favourite dishes for many aday. Tn Bishop Heber’s 
opinion, ‘the flowers into which the marble is carved 
are us delicate, and in as good taste and execution, 2s 
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any of the ordinary Ttalian artists could produce” ‘The 
tomb is dated 1832, ‘ 

Led through a narrow passage or two, we passed by 
the Jumaat Khana Mosque, in which a curious bell has 
‘een hanging from the centre of the dome since 1859. 
‘Then we found ourselves overlooking from a low-roofed 
building, Nizem-ndndeen's Well, who is said to have 
originally commenced its excavation in 1821. ‘The re- 
servoir is of an oblong size, about 60 fect long by 
20 broad. Three of the sides have been built up 
into lofty stone walls with niches, the fourth having a 
flight of wide stops descending to the waters, There 
was in the cistern now about 40 guss of water, that an 
old Mussulman told us, and if it were to fll up to the 
brim, it would hold 80 guzr or 40 feet more,—but they 
have not the deluging rains of Bengal here to fill the tank 
fever so high. The gvoat dopth did not eppear to be an 
exaggeration, considering the clevationof the soilof Delhi 
to be about 800 feot from the level of the soa, and the 
rocky ridges into which the surface of the country is 
broken, Our arrival had drawn a number of boys to 
show the diving feats they ure secustomed to do to 
stringers. They were none of them beyond ten oF 
‘twelve years, and stood in a range waiting for our per- 
mission to make their spring into the well, from a 
height® of 60 or 70 fect from the surface ‘of the 
‘water, The idea was formidable, especially to men who 
were not corks in the water,—and we hesitated to give 


‘the permission that might make us amenable to the 
vou te 6 
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Penal Code. But the boys and other grown-up men 
aseured us of no accident, and unwilling t0 como away 
without a sight of which every traveller has his gup 
(talk), we made up our minés to take the risk of per- 
mitting the stoutest lad of them all to make the peril- 
fous ventyre. Searcely had the words gone out of our 
mouth, before « fellow, joining his hands over his head, 

leap. ‘Thesudden- 
ness of the uet, and the novelty of the sight were quite 
bewildering, Just before coming into contact with 
water he sharply closed his logs, as if by instinet, and 
dimppeared into the depths—his plunge making a Joud 
noise, and the waves of the splash sullenly closing 
over his head. Tn bated breath we waited for his reap- 
‘pearance, which he made in a few seconds, and then by 
int of hard swimming gaining the steps like a water- 





and opening wide his legs, made 








rat, he ran to us for buckivesh ‘The fellow was dripping 
from head to foot, and his teoth were chattering from a 
‘ath in a cold November eve 





ing. But the trifling pre- 
sent of four annas sent him away eontent Yo his heart's 
core. There were others who now clamoured to have 
theit plunge in turn, but rather than eonsent to a re- 
petition of the nervous sight, we distributed a few pice 
to quit them all. ‘Two things proved the great depth 
of the well—the disappearance of the diver for about 
‘two seconds, and his coming out in sound limbs; which 
hie could not have done if « sufficient body of water had 
not resisted the great velocity of his fall from so high a 
summit. ‘The wel is said to possess miraculous powers 
‘of healing,—perhaps the cold water of the deep cistern 
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gives a hydropathic benefit 
athe annual festival that 
Drigand saint 

‘To tum from the dead to the living, ‘Those Ma- 
hhomedans who hung about the place, have the vile and 
aiserable aspect that isa strong proof of the umvwhole- 
some region in which they locate, and ofthe atmosphere 
of stench in which they breathe, ‘The men have lean 
famished appearances, "The children look tobe withered 
in the bud. Those animated. speetres ure moro mis- 
ehievous than the spirits of the dead. Formally, they 
cep up a profession of reading the Kora over the 
graves, and initiating boys in the seerets of tho sacred 
volume; but, in fact, their vocation is to cherish the 
traditional prejudices of their race, to recruit the elas 
of fakirs and finatics, and to kecp on sighing for the 
eturn of their nation to power—the gloom of the grave 
tingeing the actions of their lives. 





‘Nuinbers come for buthing: 
hheld in honour of the ex- 

















The next scene of our rumbles was Ferozabad, or 
‘more properly, the Kotile of Firoz Shah—u field from 
which many a fict may’ bo elle to remedy the defeet- 
ivenoes of an interesting chapterin the history of India. 
‘The reign of Firoz Shu has the semblance of a re- 
freshing oasis to the weary reader, who has to. toil 
through «barren catalogue of fucts of warfare and 
Mloodalid, spreading @ dreary length far in his rear, 
and far in his advance. Much of the history of that 
reign is written upon the ruins of the various public 
‘works executed by that benevolent monarch, ‘The 
historian makes but a bare enumeration of those works: 
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fn round arithmetical figures. To the traveller, how- 
‘ever, who is not satisfied with Shams-e-raj and Ferishta, 
‘the remains of many a noble monument tll & great part 
fof the story which has not yet been committed to write 
ing. Those remains afford the most vahiable indiea- 
tions of the state of a world Tong passed away, and he 
treasures up facts presented to his eyes and ears in a 
progress through the actual scenes of that world. 

From the aceount left by Sharif-ud-deen, the histo 
fan of Timoor, much help is gained to ascertain the 
of the diferent quarters of ancient Delhi its ‘publ 
edifices, its gates, and many places, which are now 
objects of interest tothe tourist. To gives us a general 
idea of the size and extent of that city towards the end 
of the fourteenth century. Tt consisted of three 
Desides that of Ferozabad. ‘Tho first was Rai Pithora, 
or old Delhi, to the south-west, the walls of which en= 
closed a space virealar in form. To the north-east of 
this lay Siri, that was smaller in size, and oval in shape 
‘The large tract extending between the two comprised 
the town of Jchan-Pannah, including most probably 
‘Togiukabad within its precinets, No enemy from abroad 
could have reduced this magaificent city to the degree 
of ruin which had been inflicted by the removal of the 
eat of government to Dowlutabad by the capricious 
‘Mahomed Togluk. That maniacal project had, in a 
few months, covered a circumference of twenty miles 
‘with the desolation of a wilderness. People had been 
violently tom away from their Awelling-houses and 
nurseries, to which they were bound by the strongest 
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ties of affection and intorest. Thousands of familion 
never returned from the foolish errand to fill up tho 
void of depopulation, In their abodes dwelt the owl 
and bot, who always rovel over the fallen grandeur of 
rman, ‘Thus had the proud metzopolis of Sath-killah- 
Bawan-Durwaza completely undergone a change, which 
necessitated the building of a mew city to form afresh 
nucleus for the habitations of men. Tt was begun by 
Firoz Shab in 1354, and received the name of Ferozas 
bad to perpetuate the name of its founder, ‘The site of 
the new city was chosen along the banks of the Jumma, 
Ttextended over a space often miles, from old Tndrapat to 
ushak Shikar, or hunting-paluee, tat was situated on 
the low range of hills to the north-west of the mader 
historian, 

vwas thronged ‘with stone-houses, mosques, and bazar? 
“itile doubt need be entertained as to the truth of this 
statement; when the resources of a long and peacefil 
reign for forty years had been employed upow beautifying 
tho city, and when ‘twenty palaces, ten monumental 
pillars, five tombs,’ besides colleges, caravanserais, 
hospitals, baths, and bridges, ereeted alone by the 
emperor, must have taken to cover u third of its area. 
‘Taken at the lowest estimate, the number of inhabitants 
populating that city hus been conjectured to have been 
“about 150,000; and if we add 100,000 men more for 
the population of old Delhi, the total mumbor of inhubit- 
sts in the Indian metropolis during the reign of Firoz 
Shah must have amcunted to one quarter of a million? 
Many who read the account are likely to fall. into 














city. ‘The wheledistanee, says a contempor 
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the reverio of imaging to thomselves this gorgeous 
Delhi of 1380. But time, violence, and the plough, 
hhave levelled everything that made it great in the eyes 
fof mankind. Hore and thore a stately mosque or 
massive gateway may be seen, but the most marked 
features in its topography retain not a trace of their 
‘existence, Ho who now drives down to the Kotila, which 
isto the south of the present city, immediately outside 
its walls, finds it a dreary field of rubbish. ‘The gay- 
cst and most crowded part of it isa scene of desolation 
in which he may startle the jackal, or come upon a 
of miserable squatters, ‘There exists no longer 














the great mosque of Firoz described by ‘Timoor’s histor 
ians. Of the extensive palace of that emperor, which 
‘was also his fortress at the same time, only one gateway 





is now son to present ‘a fine specimen of bold but rude 
architecture.’ Heber is quite right tosay, thut it ‘would 
Ihave been picturesque had it been in a country where 
trees grow, and ivy was greon, but is here ugly and 
melancholy.” ‘The walls and outlines of some of the 
‘Duildings are also extant, and there is met a mosque 
‘lose to the high road in tolerable repair, Tt is said 
“there is treasure-well in the ruins with subterranean 





passages and chambers, and that some of these passages 
‘have outlets on the Jumna.? 

‘Of the great pillar, popularly called the Lat, dr Stat 
of Firoz Shah. This is the most remarkable of all the 
‘objects in the Kotila, as well as the monument of 
highest antiquity in all Delhi. Till modern European 
scholars had read and expounded the meaning of its 





The Staff of Firoz Shah. agt 
inscriptions, much erroneous" opinion had provailed 
about this pillar, Tt was “the club of Bheem Sena’ of 
the Hindoce—' the walking-etisk of the old emperor 
Firor’ of the Mussulmans—and ‘ tho pillar of Alox- 
ander the Greut, in memory of his vietory over Porus, 
‘with Grech inseriptions’ of Tom Coryat, and the other 
carly English travellers, until, after the lapse of een- 
turies, it once more became appreciable to the last gener~ 
ation as one of the edict-colunns of Asoca, The pillar 
that io now just outside the Delhi Gate of the eity was 
originally ‘on the bank of the Jumma, in the district of 
Salora, not far from Khizerabad, which is at the foot of 
the mountains, 90 kose from Delhi’ From this deserip- 
tion, the original site of the pillar is supposed by Cun- 
ningham to have been somewhere near the ancient 
capital of Shrughna, described by Hwen Thsang ‘ 
poseessing a large Vihar, and a grand stupa of Asoca’s 
time containing relies of Buddha.’ ‘The pillar is stated 
to have been ‘conveyed by land on a truck to Khizera- 
bad, from whence it was floated down to Ferozabud, or 
new Delhi.’ This removal took place about the year 
1356, by the orders of Firoz Shah, to confound the 
Hindoos who had boasted of its immovable fixity in 
the earth. Underneath the pillar bad been found 
large square stone, which also was transported and 
placed! in the same position as before, when the pillar 
was put up in the court-yard of Firoz's palace. In 
the face of this circumstantial aceount, which e con 
temporary writer has Taft of tho removal of tho pillar, 
it can by no moans be taken for the sume that 
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tho bard Chand speaks df ‘as telling the fame of the 
Chohan.’ This must have been some other column 
that stood at Negumbode, and has disappeared from 
causes not known now fo anybody. Tt cannot be that 
Asoca had put up no column in a place Ike Delhi. Te 
‘was in his day as much a rich, flourishing, and popul- 
ous city, as Benares, Allahabad, Kostmbi, Kanouge, 
and others; and there was no important city then. in 
India, in which he did not erect a monolith. ‘To have 
his ediots widely known, no spot in ancient Indraprastha 
could have ben more eligible than the ghaut of Negum- 
‘bode, which was frequented by thousands for its sanctity 
and the traditions with which it was associated, and, 
where, in a subsequent age, Visal Deva is suid to have 
put up a record on the self-same pillar to give the 
widest publicity to bis fame. 

Rising from the terruce of a three-storied building, 
the pillar lifts its tall slender form, and is visible as a 
sharply clear object in the air from a long way off Tt 
ret our eye from more than ten milesin the train, when 
coming down. ‘The head of it is hare now-—there is no 
‘ornamentation of Black and white stone-work sur- 
mounted by a gilt pinnacle, from which, no doubt, it 
received its name of Minar Zarin, orGolden Pillar, This 
gilt pinnacle was sill in its place in 4.0. 1611, when Wil- 
liam Finch entered Delhi, us he describes the stone Pillar 
of Bimsa, which, after passing through three several 
stories, rises 24 feet ubove them all, having on the top 
4 globe surmounted by a erescent The pillar is a single 
shaft of ‘pale pinkish sandstone,” being of the usual 
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height of all Asoca’s pillars—%2 feet 7 inches, ‘of which 
the upper portion, 39 feet in Tength, hus roceived a very: 
high polish, while the remainder is left quite rough.’ It 
sccms that all the pillar of that monarch were made to 
his particular order of a certain spociied length. "The 
‘weight is rather more thin 27 tous, In its dimen- 
sions it is more like the Allahabad Pillar than any 
other, Dut it tapers much mote mpidly towards the 
top, and is therefore less graveful in its outline.” ‘The 
mumerous pillars of Asoca, all of one size, but of & 
variety of stones, arising from the respective rocks on 
which they were quarried, exhibit an unequal work 
manship which may help to throw some light on the 
state of sculptural art amongst the ancient Hindoos in 
different parts of Indu 

“There are two principal inscriptions on Firoz Shah's 
pillar, besides several minor records of pilgrims and tra- 
vellers from tho first centuries of the Christian era down 
tothe present time. The oldest inscriptions for which the 














pillar was originally erected, comprise the well-known 
dicts of Asoea, which were promulgated in the middle 
of the thinl contury #.c. in the ancient Pali, or spoken 
language of the day. The alphabetical characters, 
which ure of the oldest form that has yet been found in 
India, are most clearly and beautifully cut, and there 
are’ oily a few letters of the whole record lost by the 
pecling off of the surface of the stone, ‘The inscription 
‘ends with a short sentence, in which King Asoen direats 
the setting up these monoliths in different parts of 
Inia us follows :--“ Let this religious edict be engraved 
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‘on stone pillars (idx ham) and stone tablets (sla pha- 
Jake), that it may endure for over:”” Tn this amended 
Pissage we have a distinct allusion to the rock insorip- 
‘tions, as well as to the pillar inscriptions. As this is 
the longest snd most important of all the pillar inscrip- 
tions of soca, T made a carefal impression of the 





‘whole, for comparison with James Prinsep's text. The 
record consists of four distinct inscriptions on the four 
sides of the column facing the cardinal points, and of 
one Jong inscription immediately below, which goes 
complotcly round the pillar. ‘The last ten lines of the 
eastern face, as well as the whole of the continuous 





inscription romd the shaft, are peculiar to the Delhi 
pillar. There is a marked aifference’ also in the ap- 
pearance of this part of the inscription ‘The cha 


acters are all thinner and less boldly cut; the 
vowel marks are generally sloping, instead of being 
horirantal or perpendicular, and the letters, fs, nd 
are differently formed from those of the preceding part 
of the inscription 

“The second inscription is that which records the 
victories of Chohan Prince Visala Deva, whose power 
extended “ from Himadei to Vindhya.” ‘This record of 
the fame of the Chohan consists of two separate portions, 
the shorter one being placed immediately above Asoca's 
edicts, and the longer one immediately below them. 
But as both are dated in the same year, eit. S. 1220, 
or A.p. 1163, and refer to the same prince, they may 
‘be considered as forming only one inscription. ‘The 
upper portion, which is placed very high, is engraved 
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in much larger characters than the lower one. A trans- 
Istion of this inscription was published by Colebrooke 
in the Asiatic Researches ;* and his rendering of the 
text has been verified by H. IL Wilson from a copy 
made by Mr Thomas, The reading of Sri Sillakshana 
proposed by Mr Thomas is undoubtedly correct, in- 
stead of Sri Mart Latshana, os formerly read. T would 
suggest also that the rendering of Chdhumdnah titaka, 
‘as ‘most eminent of the tribe which sprang from the 
arms” (of Brahma), seems to me much less forcible 
‘than the simple translation of “Chief of the Chifie 
‘mans, ox Chohitn tribe. : 
“The minor inscriptions on F 








iroz Shah's pillar ae of 
Tittle interest and importance. They are, however, of 
different ages, and the more ancient records must have 
boon inscribed while the pillar yet stood on its original 
site, under the hills to the North of Khizrabad. One 
of the oldest is the aumno of Sri Bhidra Mitra, or Sube 
Aadramitra, in characters of the Gupta era, This is 
written in very small letters, ax are also two others of 
the same age. Tn larger letters of a somewhat later 
date, there are several short inseriptions, of which the 
most legible is Surya Vishnn Srbarnakakana, Of amuch 
lator date is the name of the Saion mendicant, Siddh 
Bhoyankarnath Jogi fllowod by a triaut, ‘The name of 
this fandering mendicant. is also recorded in the 
very same characters, but simply as “ Bhayankarnath,! 
‘in one of the Barabar eaves in Behar. On the northern 
face there are two still later inseriptions in modern 
* Vol ip. 190 
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‘Nagar!, both’of which bear the sume date, af Wednes- 
ay, 13th, waning soon of Chora, in Samvat 1581, oF 
A.D. 1524. ‘The longer inscription contains the name of 
Suriten Torahin, or Sultan. Thrahim Losi, who reigned 
from 4.0. 1517 to 1525.’* This antique and curious 
‘monument adds great interest to the scene. ‘The bar- 
‘arous Jats attempted to destroy it by eannon. 

‘There was another of Asoea’s pillars which had been 
Drought from Meerut by Foz Shab, and erected in the 
courtyard of his palace Kushak Shikar, near Hindoo 
Rao's house. Tt is now lying in five pieces, having 
pea tte ig oy tod Gaplodan oth pielarmaiaa: 
ine in the time of Ferkshere. “This tradition is ren- 
dered almost certain by the statements of Padre Tiesfan- 
‘thaler, who resided in India between a.v. 1748 and 1786. 
‘He sav the pillar lying just as itis now, in five pieces, 
Dut he was informed that it was standing erect not long 
Defore, and that it was thrown down by an explosion of 
‘gunpowder. Tho upper end of the middle pivee, whieh 
‘was inseribed with Asoea’s ediets, was savin off somo 
‘Years ago, and sent to Caleutta, where it may now be 
fscen in the Asiatic Society's Museunn,” 

In tho Kala Muyjest, near the Turkoman Gate, is 
seen ‘a characteristic and favourable spocimen of the 
architecture of theage of Firoz.’ ‘Though built in 1387, 
‘tho style of this mosque is decidedly of an anteriu# date 
to that of the tomb of Togluk Shab. ‘The building is 
‘comparatively small and plain, but of solid construction. 
From its original name of Kalan Mugjeod, or «Great 

* Genera Cunningham. 
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Mosque,’ it is likely to be supposed to have been the 
prinefpal place of worship built by Firat forthe inhabit 
ants of his new city. ‘The present name of Kale Muse 
Jjeed,or* Black Mosque,’ is anost probubly from the bare 
walls of dark grey quartose sandstone,’ which have bee 
come visible after the coating of eoloured plaster form= 
erly cqvering them has fillen off. The mosque consists 
of ‘a single room 7 feet in length by 4 feet in breadth, 
with two rows of four pillars each down the centre, and 
‘one row of coupled pillars along the front. ‘These col~ 
divide the whole area into 15 squares, each of 
which is covered by a small dome, the central dome bee 
‘heothers’ This ‘collection 
of small cupolas, each resting on four pillars, so that the 
‘whole mosque is only a succession of alleys between 
ranges of pillars, with no clear space of any extent, 
justly remarked by Elphinstone ‘to betray the inca 
pacity of the builders to erect « dome of any size." The 
considerably elevated, making a total height 
e four corners are four round towers, 
pidated state. ‘Tho walls are 6 foot 
thick, with thrce openings at each end, closed by mass- 
ive redstone lattice-works. ‘The midlle of the lower 
story is a solid mass, forming, the floor of the musjeed. 
However imposing from its massive strengthand solidity, 
it is by far inferior in grandeur to the Kootub Musjeed. 
The great mosque of Ferozabud is said to have been 
covered with inscriptions deteiling the edicts and ordin- 
‘ances of Firoz. Nothing of the kind appears on the 
Kala Musjeod. The ‘noble mosque of polished marble,” 














what higher than 














mosque 
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in which Timoor offered up his thanksgivings on the 
ay of his departure from Delhi, was situated ‘on the 
banks of tho Jumna.’ This one stands more than « 
rile from that river in the interior. ‘There must have 
‘been then somo other mosque to which the Mogul his 

torians made their allusion, and which has disappeared 
since the time of Ferishta, who made copies from several 
of its inscriptions, Tt was this mosque of which the 
ornaments had also very much attracted the notice of 
‘Timoor, and which in reality held the first-rank that 
ne is inclined to assign to the Kalan Musjeed, froin its 
name signifying the Great Mosque, 

‘There is‘ specimen of the ornamented mosque of 
the time of Firoz,’ which may be seen near a group of 
tombs facing the entrance gateway of Sufter Jung's 
tomb, ‘This, in the opinion of Cunningham, ‘corresponds 
exavily with the description of Ferishta. Its front is 
entirely covered with inscriptions and draperied orna- 
ment ina very hand plaster, which is still fresh and 
sharp, after the lapse of five centuries, ‘The interior 
walls are also thickly covered with inscriptions and or- 
namerts cut in hard stone, which are now as perfect as 
when first executed.’ The date of this musjeed’s erec 
tion is 1370; the Kala Musjced was built. seventeen 
years later, 

Kirklee—a fort, village, and musjecd in: onesbailt 
by Khan Jehan about 1380, in the reign of Firoz Shah, 
Ties in the neighbourhood of Siri. The mosque “is an 
enormous structure, situated on high ground, and is 
Duilt of dark-coloured granite, and cased all over with 
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‘black chunam, which gives ita very sombre appearance, 
This a square, supported at the four corners by towers 
nearly 50 feet high ; has two stories, und is crowned 
swith 80 small domes of vory plain but most solid con- 
struction. ‘The whole building is in excellent presery- 
ation, with the exception of the north-east angle, the 
roof of which has fallen in, not however from decay, 
Dut from the effects of fire said to have occurred some 
70 years ago. The basement story consists of 104 small 
ecis with arched ceilings, each call being about nine 
fect square. ‘There is also a cell heneath exch door and 
‘ono in cach turret, making in all 112 cells. ‘Thore are 
triple cloisters supported on single, double, and quad 
ruple pillars.” “The gloomy aspect of the interior? 
‘aysa writer, ‘and the massiveness of the walls, are very 
striking, and none of the old ruins around Delhi are 
ptian-like relic of 











mote worthy of a visit than this E, 
Patan architecture.” 

‘The Salspoottn Bund, ov sixty-arched mbonkment of 
Firoa Shah, ‘may still be traced from the village of 
Ladhoo Serai to the low hills near the village of Kirk 
hee.” The Boor) Mundul is a aquare tower and domed 
Duilding of the same age. ‘This square fort is peculiar, 
there being nothing like it anywhere near Delhi’ 

By far the most useful of all the works of Firoz 
Shah*was the great canal that he dug for the irrigation 
of the valley of theJumna. ‘This canal,’ says Dr Spry, 
‘affords a striking illustration of pleasure having proved 
subservient to public good. The monarch, it’appears, 
‘as fond of indulging in the pursuits of the chase; and 
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discovering that the best lion sporting was to be found 
in the district of Hissar, he froquently resorted thither 
with his court for the purpose of enjoying this noble 
exercise, Tis retinue being very extensive, great diffi- 
calty was exporionced in providing water for the eatle, 
as the country thereabouts is sandy and very dry. So 
arid, indeod, is the soil, and so scanty the supply of 
‘water, that it is often nocessury to sink to the depth of 
180 feet before it can be found, and then it mot untre- 
quently happens that itis so brackish as to be unwhole 
some. Like a trae Mogul emperor, therefore, the mon- 
arch issued the commands for the formation of this 
canal. He appoass, however, to have been areare of tho 
utility of such undertakings; for besides this grand 
anal of Tlissar, he caused one to be excavated to the 
city of Dalhi. Firoz Shab, therefore, could not have 
Deon inattentive fo the wants of the people, Although 
personal gratification was doubtless the motive which 
actuated him to issue his mandate for the first undor- 
taking, the comfort of his subjects evidently prompted 











Ihim to undertake the second. ‘The province of Delhi, 
‘thorefore, lis been, we may say, particularly favoured 
from the time of Fito Shah, for in no part of Hindoo- 
stan do we find any works of such vast importance. 
Hissar is shid to have been founded by Sultan Firaz, 
who dug the canal to bring the waters of the umna 
near the city. A dervise predicted his accession to the 
throne, and at the instance of this dervise ho dug the 
canal.’ *The famines and other miseries, eaused by the 
‘al-administration of his predecessor, were more than 
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compensated by the permanent advantages which the 
anal afforded. Conducted’ from the hills at Rair on 
‘the Tamna, while the stream was yet pare and whole 
some, for a distance of 185 miles, the noble work gave 
fertility to a vist extent of country along the banks, 
Crops were reared without dependence on the periodical 
rains, The health of the communities improved from a 
supply of water free from the impregnation of matron. 
‘The canal is yet flowing through Delhi under the name 
of the Western Jumna Canal. More about this here 
after. 

Hows- Khass isu village some four or five miles from 
the Kootub. In this village does the good Firor lie 
buried, after having left behind him so many works to 
Mess his memory, ‘There is a bath or tank of his, the 
area of which covers a hundred beegahs, But it is now 








4 complete ruin, the surface being used for cultivation. 
Unquestionably, the reign of Fivoz Shah was a great 
architectural age. But no new models or no new styles 
then came into fashion, to denote an onward progress 
of the art from the Kootub Musjoed to the Black Mosque. 
Rather the Tater works are ruder, and wanting in that 
finish which is observe in the buildings of the previous 
century. The horse-shoe arch could not be improved 
in two hundred yours, There is indeed much minuta 
legafice, but it is impossible not to recognize in the 
massive grandeur and austere beauty of the Patan 
Duildings the characteristics of the grim and gloomy 
Patan. ‘The people of his race were poor in genius und. 
invention, who introduced no iniprovement in any. 
ote 6 
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Branch of art. ‘Though many of the wotks that lie 
strewed around the city of Delhi are inseparably em- 
nected with their names, it is doubtful whether those 
‘works are the triumphs of Patan or of THindoo skill. 
‘There is nothing positively on reeord to establish their 
‘undisputed claim. ‘The honovr of having called them 
y belongs to their nation, and the 
mankind 








{nto existence certain 
voice of tradition and the common courtosy 
assign to thom the credit of their authorship. Tut 
there is the evidence of Baber to the contrary, that 
when he arrived the officers of revenue, mer 
chants, and workepeople were all Hindoos’ In time, 
further researches may throw greater Tight on the sub- 
ject to do the justice which is due to the TTindoos 
Politically, the Patan may have been dominant, but he 
‘was in arts the humble pupil of the ancient and time- 
honoured Tindoo. 

‘The elose of the reign of Firox Shah also forms « 
salient point for observation in the history of Delhi 
In the space of two hundred years, from the first con- 
quest of the Mussulmans to the death of that monarch, 
the city of Judishthira and Dilu and Anangpal had 
grown to a size which not even Tome or Constantinople 
could boast of in their best days. ‘Though it had often 
‘been the theatre of troubles, and revolutions, end blood- 
shed, yet, in spite of every misfortune and “every 
misgoverument, it had gradually and stewtily made & 
progress towards prosperity, that made it greater under 
the Khiligis than under the Slave Kings, and greater 
under the Togluks than under the Khiligis. The forty 
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peaceful years of Firoz’s reign produced the greatost 
changes in its topographical and physical condition. 
Inthat interval, it had spread over the largest extent 
ithad ever done, before or since, and reached its eul- 
minating glory under Patan rule, Palaces, mosques, 
forts, mauscleums, caravanserais, colleges, baths, and 
many other public and private buildings, adorned it in 
all quarters. To supply the inhabitants with whole 
some water, © noble canal traversed the city. The 
citizens numbered a population of a quarter of a million, 
‘The ‘goodness of their house and furniture, and the 
general use of gold and silver ornaments by their wor 
men,’ have been emphatically put on record by the 
historians of the times. No ryot but had a good beds 
stead and a neat ganlen. ‘The city was filled with 
‘shopkeepers, artisans, und manufueturers of every de- 
scription, and eomtained all that could make it a desi 
alle residence for a luxurious people. ‘Travellers and 
forvignera who sow it then could not enumerate the 
variety ofits riches, or sufficiently admire its grandeur. 
‘They at once acknowledged it to be the first metropolis 
in the world. But the huge city was good only for 
striking the imagination. Tt was, afer all, an immeneo 
‘mass of human beings collected in the neighbourhood 
of the, palace, The sovereign who dwelt there knew 
‘nly to exercise power by associating it with pageantry. 
His greatest policy was to govern by dazzling the eyes 
of the multitude. None-of the elements of truo geeit= 
zness were to be found in the prodigious city—no intelli= 
‘gence that eularges the mind—no fraternizinig sympathy 
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—no public spirit—and no patriotic devotion, to inftse 
Iife inro the unwieldy mass. Under a stately and 
gorgeous appearance, lay hid the inortness of a bloated 
Dody that required only ‘the touch of opposition to 
Dring it to the ground.’ 
Tn a fow years that opposition eamie iu a terrible 
form, ‘The mortal remains of Firox Shah’ hnd been 
scarcely laid in the grave before Delhi became a prey 
to disorder aud violence. ‘Three claimants contended 
for the throne in the streets of the metropolis, The 
state of that capital then may find an apt 
fn the dream that had been dreamt 











found that ‘ho was in w larg 
traf prople who were pruning the tres, and sowing 
seeds, "Tho gardon was fall of tros bth great and 
tal, on the tops of which the bide had bat thir 
Soa, Tio thought that he had a sling in hin band, 
and that ho destroyed tho wes with stouge from the 

al che birds” ‘Timor ‘as no 


‘garden, and saw a num- 


sling, and drove aw: 
fle droamer. Te 
from heaven to undertake the invasion of Tndia, and 





erpreted his dream as @ voice 


‘commenes his march across the Hindoo Koosh—matk- 
ing his track with massacre and desolation. In the 
December of 1398, he came under the walls of Delhi, 
‘and sat before that city at the head of an innumerable 
anny. Probably, the place on which he had posted 
himself is the open wide plain which still extends itself 
for miles to the south-west of the present city. ‘There 
‘ean be no mistake about the locality—it requires no 
lights of generalship to see the only position that he 
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could have ofcupied. Meanwhile, the Delhi-ites had 
been thrown into the utmost consternation. ‘The storm 
had burst upon them with an astounding suddenness, 
and appalled them by the prospect of an overwhelm- 
ing danger. There was no saint now like Nizam-ud- 
deen to send a panic amongst the Tartar hordes, "There 
was no general like Zafar Khan to stem the torrent of 
the barbarians—no Gheiswl-deen Togluk to awe them 
by the terror of his name, ‘The king who reigned with 
or and « puppet. ‘The 
army that garrisoned it was inferior in numbers, and 
divided in councils. ‘The treasury was impoverished. 





in the walls of the city was a m 





No assistance could be hoped for from the provinees 
abroad. ‘They had dismembered themselves, and looked 
fon with indifference, leaving the doomed city to its 
fate. The only hope of the Delhi-ites ly in ‘a train of 





‘war-elephants and a rocket brigade.’ Under these cir 





‘cumstances the inhabit 









ts, uot daring to face the 
themselves inside the walls, and 
fast bolted up the fifty-two gates of the imperial city. 
Far otherwise was the case with the besiegers. ‘They 
were all obedience und enthusiasm, while all was dite 
union and dismay among the besieged. ‘They pressed 
sand pashed on with the vigour of @ wolf to break 
into the fold, No alternative was at last left to the 
{fainthearted gurrison, but to move out to the field, and 
decide the contest by a battle, ‘The Patan king osten- 
sibly headed the troops collected under his standard. 
‘The proud Tartar invader got up on a hill, and there 
stationed himself as a spectator of the battle that was 


‘enemy, chose to keep 
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to lay the rich capital of India at his feet: Tt is: one of 
‘the low ridges that break the surface of the country into, 
tmeven ground, Nobody now exactly remembers the 
particular hill, but it is attempted to be poitited out, to 
the right, a few miles down the road leading from the 
Delhi Gate.* The battle waged hot for an hour or two. 
But, at length, the encrvated Indians were borne down 
by the physical superiority of the iron-nerved Tartars 
‘of the north. They drove buck the elephants that had 
been led to charge upon them; and many of the ani 
ral, doprived of thoir guides, wildly ran over the field, 
‘and trampled alike upon friends and foes in their: mad 
dened fury. No sooner had the ranks of the Indian 
‘army begun to lose ground than its king took to flight, 
1d escaped to Guzerat. 'Thenceforth al resistance was 
given up, and a capitulation was concluded. ‘The town. 
surrendered under a solemn promise of protection, and 
‘Timoor made his triumphal entry into Delhi. He made 
‘the Kiwibeh to be read in his name in the great mosque 
‘at Fororabad, in the Kootub Musjeed, as well as in the 
Kala Muxjecd, and having his title thus acknowledged 
{n ail the mosques, proclaimed himself emperor through- 
‘out the real 

‘The Dethicites had made their submission, providing 
‘that their lives and properties were to be spared by the 
payment of an adoquate ransom. Tn levying this rane 
som, however, disputes arose between the citizens and 





















* “Paster, tothe Fight the hill om which Timor i mid to 
ove sa and wines th tat fe TER? alent Ree, 
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conquerors, which led to blows, From ono act of 
‘mutual violence to another, the fieree, iritated Tartans 
gave thomsélves up to the usual riot and plunder of a 
barbarous soldiery. ‘They were men who did not know 
stray eves by imino, ond comieainan-an indict 
butchery of all the helpless inhabitants of the city. No 
distinction was made between Mussulmans and Hindoos 
—the faithful and the infidel were alike murdered. No 
respect was shown to women—they wore first violated, 
and then driven out in chains, The flames went up at 
‘nee from many places, and ‘irradiated streets stream= 
ing with blood, and choked with the bodies of the dead. 
From Ferozabaud, the troops went to massacre the in- 
habitants of the old city, which had become crowded. 
fugitives. ‘The last. remnant had taken refuge in 
4 mosque, where two of Timoor's most distinguished. 
‘generals rushed in upon them at the head of five 
hundred soldiers, and ‘sent to the abyss of hell the 
‘souls of the infidels” Their appetite grew with what it 
fed on, and still longed for blood when there was not. a 
victim left to bleed. Out of « population of two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, more than one third had been 
put to the sword. ‘There was another thinl that was 
dragged into slavery. Buildings on which immense 
‘sums had been expended became wrecks in a few hours. 
The mass of movable wealth collected in the various 
shops and warehouses was ransadked and spolinted. 
‘The lovely Ferozabad presented a vast scene of ‘blood- 
‘shed and pillage. - The beautiful Kotila was tuned into 
heap of ruins. Rai Pithcra, Toglukabad, and Jehan 
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‘Pannah became perfect pictures of desolation. 'Throogh 
five whole days the work of destruction hed gone on 
‘with unabated fiereeness. Nodoubt it originated in the 
eold-blooded and calculating policy of ‘Timor, who 
remained a tranguil spectator, when he could have 
easily carried out his promises of protection by a single 
word of his potent command, It is said that, while 
‘murdering, eapturing, and carrying into captivity were 
‘going on around him, the savage and imperious monarch, 
had been comfortably engaged in celebrating a feast in 
honour of his vietory. Killing, in his opinion, was no 
crime, but ‘a pious duty of assisting God to fl hell 
‘chock-full of men and genii.”” "The groans of thousands, 
therefore, disturbed not bis carousals, or the equanimity 
of his temper. Having glutted himself with plunder, 
‘and killing as much as he could to his heart's content, he 
sguve the orders for the prosecution of the march buck 
to his capital. To call down the blessings of heaven, 
hhe made an ostentatious show of the piety of a Mako 

modan, by offering up prayers at the great mosque of 
Ferozabad previous to his departure. He ‘ mere 

made a predatory inroud into India, to kill a fow mile 
lions of unbeierers, pander the country of all the mov- 
able valuables he and his soldiers could collect, and 
tako back into slavery all the best artiicers ofall kinds 
‘that they could lay their hands upon. Te: Teft sto one 
to represent him inTndia ; he claimel no sovervignty, 
and founded no dynasty there.’ He left no traces af 
his visit but in devastation and blood, save and except 
in the origin of a language, which is said to have first 
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developed itself in the few days that his hordes had to 
carry on their intercourse in the bazars of Delhi—the 
Tanguoge that is now familiar under the name of Oor- ° 
oo, of which the etymon is traced by Tod to the word 
dori. 

From the date of Timoot’s invasion may be dated 
‘the break-down of the Patan power in India, Tt dise 
membered their empire, and split the great body-politie 
of their nation into independent sections. The seat of 





their government. was left drenched in blood and re= 
duced to ashes. To the present day may be seen some 
of the tokens of that ruthless desolation. ‘Tho city, 
Which had swarmed with nobles, and merchants, and 
thousand of human beings, became a solitude Tike an 
empty bee-hive, from which the bees have boon dise 
persed. OF those who fell in the massere, the bones 
lay whitening for may a day in the streets. Those 
carried into slavery, formed a number so large as to 
overstock the slave market at Samareand, and sell at two 
rupees the head—omong whom were many of the wives 
and childron of a proud aristoerae swopt 
vay, thero remained almost no inhabitants in Delhi, 
From a metropolis, it declined into the rank of w prov 
‘viucial tows, Juanpore and Lucknowty rose to become 
ita rivals, For two months after Timoor’s departure it 
remaifed without a government, ‘The wretched ruler 
who liad flod from its walls, returned to live only as a 


© Thin was the rate fetched Up Mahmoed's Hindoo priaomers. 
‘isco eiuonors must have vod sll cheaper, we think, when His 
fpldler had a hundred and ty staves, ad aon’ boys had twenty 
faves to tei own share 
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pensioner. Forty years later the authority of the Court 
of Dothi had collapsed so much, as to be acknowledged 
in ono place to within » milo of the city.walls, sud 
nowhere beyond twelve.” 

No recovery was made till the reign of Beloli Lodi, 
‘who restored Delhi to much of its ancient position and 
dignity. ‘The tomb of that Sultan Ties behind the 
shrine of Rooshun Chirag. Perhaps he was the famous 
Dervish who had afford to sll the empire of Delhi for 
two thousand rupees, and recciving sixteen hundred 
from Belol, had Mleseed him as the would-be king of 
Delhi. ‘Tho tomb of Secunder Lodi lies among the” 
group that faces the gateway of the Suter Jung. Tein 
the larger one of the two oetagonal tombs forming the 
northern group, aud connected together by a bridge’of 
coven archos. "He resided in Agra, but repotes in the 
family borial-grownd at Delhi 

‘The uext notable epoch in the history of Delhi oo- 

arred in the reign of Hoomayoon, who repaired the 
old fort of Tndrapat, or Puranah Killa, aud called it 
Iyy the name of Deen-panaah, of the asglum of religion. 
Shere Shah having made further sdditons, had the 
name changed aguin to Storer. 

Delhi-Shere-Shah, or the city founded by the em- 
poror of that name, extended from the neighbourhood 
of Hoomayoon's tomb to Firoz Shal’s Rotila, Yn the 
worlsof William Finch, ‘the city is two foss from gute 
to gate, and surrounded by a wall which has hon strong, 
Datisnow ruinous,’ ‘The ‘wholecirouit of the city walle 
‘was close upon nine miles, or nearly double that of the 























modern Shahjehanabad.’ Nothing exists now of this 
Delhi-Shere-Shah excepting ‘a fine massive gateway, 
which formed the Kabuli Dureaza of that city—the 
same that is now called the La! Dureza, or ‘Red 
Gate. 

Not so is Setingurh, the frowning castlo that first of 
all greets the traveller as he makes his entry into Delhi, 
possing under its walls. That antique fort wears not a 
less gloomy aspect from the heavy massive style of its 
architecture than from the dark associations with which 
its name is connected. Though of a small sizo—being 
not more than three-quarters of a mile in cireuit—the 
lofty towers and massive walls towering abruptly above 
the river, produce a peculiar effect upon the view. ‘Tho 
Tumna flows round, washing it on all sides, and detach 
ing it from the mainland, ‘This insular position, just 
at the north ond of Shah Jehan's Palace, gives to the 
fort the appearance of an advanced pioquet to guard the 
town from the approach of a daring invader. ‘Tho name 
of Selimgurh was derived from its builder, Selim Shab, 
the son of Shere Shah. To effiee the memory of this 
Ihateful Patan name, Hoomayoon ordered it to be called 
Nurgurh. But nobody cared to make use of this name 
except in the royal presence. The long arched stone 
Uridge by which it is connected with the mainland was 
built Yy Jchangeer. On the erection of Shah Jehan’s, 
Tanger and stronger fort, Selitegurh was used as a state 
Prison. Hither had been carried Moorad, in a stato of 
drunkenness, on the beck of an elephant, and imprisoned , 
All sent off to Gwalior. Hither, after fifteen years, had 
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‘been brought back Seper Shcko, the youngest son of 
Dara, to unite his hands with a daughter of Aurungzebe, 
and live upon @ pension of six thousand rupees. Ma- 
Thomed Sultan, the eldest son of Aurungzebe, had also 
een brought back from Gwalior to be married. here to 
the daughter of tho unfortunate Moorad—his intellect 
impaired by the slow operation of the pout for fifteen 
years. Many a royal eaglet of soaring ambition rusted 
find pined here, and had their anlour cooted within the 
four walls of this dungeon—and were a novel to be com- 
posed, the secrets of Selimgurh would disclose incidents 
‘of the most moving interest. The great leveller—Rail, 
thas made its way breaking through the walls of the wa- 
ciont Patan fort, and thrown open the interior that was 
ong the seeno of a eruel prison-lite 
‘The curtain falls here to prepare for new scenes and 
new actors. One by one—the Pondoo, the Tomusa, 
the Chohan, and the Patan—have come on and played 
‘out their parts. ‘The last must now make his exit off 
the stage, singing his epilogue, and salaming to the 
reader. In the interim that the Mogul takes to make 
hhis eppearance, let him be content to refresh himself 
with a litte déjewner from Absil Fazil—cold, but never- 
theless good for digestion, and af master-hand cookery. 
‘Saltan Kootub-ud-doon, and Sultan Shums-ud-doen, 
Doth resided in the fort built by Rajah Pirthi-ryj. Sul- 
tan Balin erected another fort containing many magni 
ficont buildings: and ho made it « law that any erimi 
«nal who took refuge in it, should escape punishment.* 
"This wan the ith Morsighon, woken of by bo Batata unde 
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-cobad built another city, called Gunglookhery, 
which is situated on the banks of the Jumma. Amit 
Khoosra, in a poem entitled Kerwin Asuadain, celebrates 
thiscity. Sultan Alla-ud-deen founded a now city and 
fort, which is called Siri, Toglukabod was founded by 
Sultan Togluk. His son, Sultan Mahomed, built an- 
other city, with a new palace, in which is a very high 
building. In this palace are w thousand roarble pillars, 
Salian Firoz.also founded a large city, and named it Fie 
rombad. He dag a canal from the Tumna to this eity, 
near to which the water passes. At the distance of three 
‘ows from Firozabad, he built another palace, to which 
he gave the name of Jehamama (the divector of the world). 























‘The late emperor (Hoomayoon) built the fort of Indra. 
pat, and called it Deon-pannah, or the asylum of religion, 
Shere Shah destroyoil the city of Delhi founded by AM 
ud-deen, and built another ; but now this new Delhi is 





for the most part in ruins, Tere are many sepulchres 
‘of prinees and rvligious persons. On the mountain of 
Tslunabacd isa deep spring of hot waters it is called 
Parthass, on isu great place of Hindoo worship 





Pussco, one of the nobles of Rekheyscr, made a very 
cep excavation in this mountain of three beegahs in 
extent, and which he dedicated to religious purposes : 
it renyains to this day in sal state, and isa proof 
of the antiquity of this city. ‘The climate is temperate. 
Hero grow most of the fruits of Persia, Tartary, and 











the mame of Dararbomaa, oF Hove of Refuge? This 
xen hii, a heya in the tora of Balin Tate wan 
At Ge prownt village of Ohissporey near Nzamrldewn's tomy 
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Hindoostan ; and there are a great variety of flowers 
Here aro many grand buildings of stono and brick and 
here are to be procured the productions of every part of 
the globe.” 

To introduce now the Mogul. Te came, thrashed, 
and prostrated the Patan, just as the Patan had done 
the Hindoo. ‘Though followers of one common religion, 
thore is a great difference between the two Mahomedan 
Dreeds, The mountaineers, who came from Ghor, wore 
illiterate and rude, who had the scimitar in one hand 
fand the Koran in the other. Nothing distinguished 
‘hem so much as a merciless ferocity, and a deadly 
hatred of the Hindoo name. The history of their race 
is the history of crucl massueres followed by eruek sou 
tributions; of provinces devastated ; of cities razed to 











the ground; of temples demolished; of fine works of 
art and curious remains of antiquity barbarously de- 
stroyed; of conquerors treading down under the fect 
‘the conquered ; of females driven to the zenana by vio- 
ence upon their honour—in short, of plunder, intoler- 
ance, cant, and an obliteration of all the landmarks of a 
great and interesting nation. The poliey-of their go- 
ernment was the policy of the sword. ‘They brought 
no laws or literature, no arts or refinement, with thom. 
2, was made of much superior guate- 
vilized to a degree beyond any other 
nation then known in the Fast. The Patan had every- 
‘thing to admire and imitate in India, ‘The Mogul had 
everything to turn up his nose ut and condemn, -Mah- 
‘mood was in raptures with all that he saw of Tindoo 
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grandeur and opulence. Baber describes Hindoostan 
asx country that has fow pleasures to recommend it. 
‘The people are not handsome. They have no idea of 
the charms of friendly society, of frankly mixing toge- 
ther, or of familiar intercourse. They have no genius, 
xno comprehension of mind, no politeness of manners, no 
Kindness, no fellowsfecling, no ingenuity or mechanical 
invention in planning or exeouting their handicraft 
‘works, no skill or knowledge in design or architecture; 
they have no good horses, no good flesh, no. grapes or 
musk-melons, 10 good fruits, no ice or cold water, no 
008 food or brea in the bazars, no baths or colleges, 
no candles, no torches, not even a candlestick.’ ‘The 
‘Mogul was not a gloomy, intolerant fanatic like the 
Patan, but good-natured and conciliatory, who made it 
his policy to amalgamate the foreigner with the natives 
of the soil. Under the Mogul, ats, manners, costumes, 
and tastes, all took a new character. He attempted to 
in the hearts of his Hindoo subjects by espousing 
many a Hindoo princess. He introdueed the long flow- 























ing gown, Te encouraged the invention of the uftar of 
roses, He had newsewriters in his court, He first pro- 
hibited Suttooism. Ie firw ruled for the re-marriage of 
Hinuloo witows. Tle first patronized the eultivation of 
Hindog literature. The polite luxury of the Mogul 
contrafts strongly with the coarse magnificence of the 
Patan, Taking architecture into consideration, for in 
stance, how the light and grmeoful deme of the Mogul 
beats the low cupola of the Patan, It was well that 
‘Timor invaded India, and struck a death-blow to the 
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of « narrow-minded, selfish, and érucl tyrant, 
‘The physical calamities of his invasion may'be deplored, 
‘but it paved the way for his descendants to rule India 
with greater justice and benevolence in conparison. 
“Hoomnyoor’s tomb. —No tourist hesitates to acknow- 
edge the truth of our remarks, who visits the Hooma- 
yon, of which the immense white marble dome forms « 
conspicuous object for miles around. Though the exrli- 
cat spocimen of Mogul architecture, it fails not to throw 
into tho shade all that the Patan has built, exeepting 
‘tho Kootub. ‘The immense dome is an immense stride 
sof Timor. ‘Theenclosed 
square of 300 














to improvement since the 
area in which the building lies forms 
yards, laid out in beautiful shrubberies and fregrant 
flower-beds. ‘The marigold was in season, and displayed 











‘an exuberance of floral beauty alongside the walks. In 
the centre of the quadrangle stands the mausclewm, 
Hsing from two noble terraces, the upper one of which 
is about twenty fect high, supported by arched cloisters 
‘all round tho platform, ‘The ‘exterior forin of the main 
‘body of the tomb is a square with the earners eut off, or 
‘an ootagon with four long and four short faces, and each 
of the short fices forms one side of the four octagonal 
corner towers. ‘The dome is built entirely of white 
rarblo, the rest of the building being of red sandstone 
with inlaid ornaments of white marble. Tn this tomb 
wwe first see towers attached to the four angles of the 
main building. It is true that these towers are very 
stout and inassive, but they form an important innova 
tion in the Mahomedan architecture of North India, 
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which was gradually improved and developed, until it 
‘culminated in the graceful Minars of the Taj Mubal.’* 
‘One more innovation, also marked for the first time in 
this tomb, is ‘the narrow-necked dome, which was 
‘afterwards adopted in all the Mogul buildings.” 
‘Though Hoomayoon’s tomb is one of the greatest 
curiosities in Delhi, the building is chiefly striking 
from the massiveness of its structure and the vastness 
of ts size, Tho lightness of style aimed at has been a 
total failure—rather a clogging heaviness mars the ef 
fect of its beauty. It has none of the airy grace which 
marks the Taj. The narrow-necked dome is to be de- 
precated, as having set an example of bad taste, ‘The 
filagree workmanship of the lattice scroens, covering 
the windows and doorways, has little elegance. The 
‘omamental accessories on the outside of the tomb are 
poor in effect, there not being enough to carry off the 
size of tho dome.’ But as the orginal model on which 
all future Mogul buildings have been improved and 
perfected, it must be acknowledged to be eminently 
successful. The mausoleum was erected at the cost of 
fifteen lacs of rupees, in sixtoen years, from 1554 to 
1570, It is the monument of affectionate pioty erected 
to the memory of her husband by Hamida Banu Begum. 
“During his residence beyond the Indus, Hoomayoon 
had béen struck with the beauty of a young lady whom 
‘be saw at an entertainment given to him, in the women’s 








= In mentioning sraially the intervening Laks, didnot tek 
General Cunningham thst the tomb of Htmad-ud-Dowla has been 
‘ade to precede the gateway of Akbers to 
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apartment, by his step-mother, the mother of Prince 
‘Hindal. He found she was the danghter of a Seiad, « 
native of Jam, in Khorassan, and formerly preveptor to 
that prince; that her name was Hamida, and that she 
‘was not yet betrothed ; and so strong was the impres- 
sion made on him, that, in spite of the aigry remon- 
strances of his brother, he almost immediately married 
her.’ The love that is kindled at first sight, is the 
purest and tonderest of all known under hat name— 











“Time tempers i, but not removes, 
“aon te hope od — 





and the tomb which the Begum built to console herself 
under bereavement is but the realization of her ‘last 
long sigh’ in a substantive form, 

‘The unfortunate Hoomayoon, whose life haa been 
saved hy the substitution of that of his father, accord 
ing to the superstitious fatalists of the Bast—whoso 
abbrovinied name of oom is still used by Bengalee 
smothers to awe their children into sloep—who had been 
foreol to put on the Shia eap while an exiled guest 
i the court of Tersia—and who, after a series of 
risfortanes and disappointments, had but just gained 
the crown of his tantalized hopes, when death snatched 
it from his hands for ever—lies under a small raised 
slab, in the contre of the eizeular roar, forming the 
interior of the tomb. His father, who could abt get 
over the prejudice of even Iying in India, sleops far 
away in Cabul. His were tho flesh and bones of 
prince of the house of Timoor, that frst mingled with 
‘the dust of India. 
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Tn a comer room, towards the left, lies his wite 
Hamida Banu Begum, who spent the years of her long 
‘widowhood in those pious acts and charities, which 
‘eared to her the surnamo of Harjee Begum, by which 
she is popularly remembered. Her amiable maternal 
‘qualities must have exereised a, great influence in mould- 
ing the charucter of Akber, to act as the humane sove- 
reign. She had been as much tenderly loved by her 
usband us she had been the object of an affectionate 
regard to her soa, who ad set out to try the effoct of 
an interview with his waywand son Sclim, but loft it off 
on hearing of the alarming illness of his mother, and 
hastened to be present with his dutiful attentions in her 
last moments, 

Many other sepulchres of males and females, of 
Princes and Begums, of Shazadahs and Shazsideos, ie 
in all the rooms, and on the platform outside—as if this 
mausoleuin were a gathering-place for the members of 

















‘the imperial family, to rest at last round the great 
patriarch of their house. Tn strolling from one to an- 
‘other, we were brought to the sepulehre of Dara—the 
Indh-bakht Dara, who was born to, but not destined to 
‘wear, a crown, ‘That noble and accomplished prince, 
who nover rode through the Chandney Chowk but upon 
‘ho finest steed from Persia, oF upon the londliest elo- 
Phant ffom Pegu, who held soiree of pocts, philoso 
hers, and divines in his palace every night, and who 
‘Was the acknowledged heir-upparent 10 the state, had, 
on becoming a prisoner, t make his last appearance at 
Delhi under the most ignominious circumstances, He , 
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‘had been mounted, along with his son Seper Shoko, 
‘upon an elephant old, dirty, and the eorriest of its 
‘Kind, perhaps, in the kingdom. Tt hud scareely any 
hhousings, and bore upon its back the mockery of @ 
owdab, Dura sat within it Yoaded with chaine—his 
ody scarcely protected by a dress of coarse Tinen, 
hhis handsome face sunburnt and shrivelled, his hairs 
turned few and gray, and the rotundity of his person 
‘wasted to a fleshless anatomy. The driver ahead, had 
‘on him better clothings, and. looked  genteeler person. 
‘Thus clad as ‘a king of shreds and patches,’ he was 
‘conducted up the Chandney Chowk, and other populous 
streots of the city, to exhibit tho irrecoverableness of 
his full. He was then quietly led off with his son toa 
prison in Chizerabad, in old Delhi, ‘There—a rain 
amidst the ruins of the guondam capital—was he locked 
‘up in the vaults of a castle more than three hundred 
‘years old, He had but finished writing down the next 
ay's lessons for his son, and, taking some lentils—the 
only food he would touch for fear of poison, had gone 
to bed. His toy was fast asleep upon a carpet beside 
hhim, ‘The noise of men undor arms approsching his 
chamber then startled him, He at once guessed the 
meaning of their visit, and, seizing « knife that lay by, 
stood in a corner of the room. Seper Shgko also 
awoke, ‘That no sympathy might be awakenod in the 
assassins, the wily Aurungzche had taken eure to in- 
trust the commission to a mortal enemy of Dara, along 
‘with two others of notorious ruffianism. ‘These made 
their entrance by breaking open the doors, ‘They frst 
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seized the boy, and removed hint to an adjoining apart- 
ment. Dara was next attacked, but he defended him- 
self manfully, until overpowered by mumibers. He had 
been thrown down, when his throat was cut by the 
enemy who bore him an old grudge. The head was 
carried to Aurungzebe, who had it placed on a dish, and 
washed clean, and the blood done away, to see that it 
was no other but Dara’s. He little fell short in this to 
the Scandinavians of old, who drank out of the skulls 
of their enemies. Shedding a few crocodile tears, and 
drawing @ moral leson of ‘Oh, unfortunate man,” he 
ondered the head to be taken away, and buried in the 
tomb of Hoomayoon. Such was the mun by whose 
grave wo stood, and over whose fate we mourned. Tt 
seems that the head ordered to be buried had never 
found its way to the grave. The sarcophagus of Dara 
is of such a small size, as to look like one over a child, 
‘aud to give rise to the suspicion that only the headless 
trunk has been interred. 

Imperial itler that ho was, Jhander Shah, lying 
near Dara, excites no sympathy for his fate. He loved 
the jollity of debauch, and exposed himself about the 
city in company with his favourite mistress, Lall Koor, 
‘8 public daneing-girl. ‘The nobles were offended, and 
‘the people were disgusted at the sight of vices in their 
Be Tuk ricer ingen oc io aa 
of themselves. Misconduct in a ojyilized government 
‘nds in a recall, or at most, an impeachment : in a des- 
otic government, it is rid by deposal and death, Bo- 
fore a twelvemonth Tad elapsed Jchander Shah was 























Inurled from the throne fo the grave, and is dead body 
‘was exposed in the strects of Delhi, ‘The death of eats 
‘and dogs that despots die, squares the account of their 
swronge and erueltios 

Ferolsere and Jchander Shab, lying near to each 
other, show (hat intimate relationship of cousins under 
the arms of death, which they could not do in life. To 
Feroksere, the English East Tada Compony had sent 
an embassy in 1715, In that embassy had been a 
redical gentleman of the name of Hamilton. Te cured 
‘he Emperor ofan indisposition that had been a trouble- 
some hindrance to the celebration of his nuptials, and 
0 mightily plesed him as to get the fist firman of free 
trade for his nation, ‘The mariage took place with the 
Aaughtcr of the Maharajah Ajeet Sing of Jodpore: Tt 
was eclebrated with a pomp and magnificence which 
‘surpassed all that hitherto hd been seen in Hindoostan 
‘and the Raltore Rajah, from his independent terei- 
tory, saw his importance acknowledged at the capital, 
whence he had in his infaney been conveyed with 60 
much difielty to ecape the tyranny of Aurung- 
obo!’ Feroksere hhad been a mere tool in the hands 
of the Seiad brothers—the Kiy-makers of India. He 
was at last dragged forth from his hiding-place in 
the seraglio, placed in camfinement, and then put to 
death. <4 

efthen-Dirjat wid Reufilen-Doweh, he two bro- 
thers lie side hy sifle. ‘They were like two sickly plants 
rmursed in the recesses of the seraglio, who were killed 
by expose to the rough breeze that blows about the 
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‘throne. Consumption, and not the sword, sent them to, 
anearly grave. 

‘There is also Alumgeor TL, the father of the 
prince who granted the Dewanny to the English. He 
had assumed the pompous title of an ancestor, with- 
out possessing any of his qual 
died of assassination by the orders of | 
tud-deen Umad-ul-Mulk, ‘The commission bad been 
given to a trusty Cushmerian, who stabbed the Emperor 
with poniards, and threw the body out upon the strand 
of the Jumna. ‘There it was stripped by the people, 
and remained exposed for eighteen hours. 

Once more we went into the interior of the mauso- 
Joum, and were shown the erypt, where the last Emperor 
Bahador Shah had fled as to a hiding-place, to avoid 
falling an immediate vietim to the fury ofa heated, and 
elated, and vengeance-bre 
past his eighticth year—it matters 
solar or Iunar months. This physical condition may 
well be imagined when we Know that he had become 
Aecrepit, and weak, and quivering, with ‘feeble hanging 
nether lip'—his beard all turned white, his eyes grown 
dim and filmy, his gums toothless, and his checks sunk 
hind the jav-bone—he who could hardly walk erect 
‘upon his legs, and seldom or never went out of the walls 
of hispalace. Butuge and infirmities had not quenched 
his thinst for power, or sobered is views with the con= 
‘Vietion of the futileness of human greatness; and when a 
change eamooverthe spirit ofhis dream, and thereglowed 
‘bright kingdom in his vision, he identified himself with 
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‘the cause of the rebellious Sepoys. ‘The bubble of his 
hopes burst on the fall and capture of Delhi. Conscious 
‘of his implications—at least of his answerableness for 
hhis shortcomings, he could well anticipate the fate that 
awaited him. Under the instinet of fear, he sought to 
bo out of harm's way. But in the wide realm there was 
rot a spot where he could securely hide his head. To 
foo away across the sea or mountain was a physical ex- 
extion which required strength of nerves that he no 
‘more posseatod. In departing, therefor, from the hall 
of his fathers, he repaired to the cemetery where he ex- 
pected to be shortly gathered. to them. ‘There, in the 
sombre gloom that fills the tomb, and in a low erypt, 
id he spread a carpet, and sat cowering in fear—his 
life hanging by a brittle thread, and the ghosts of the 
‘murdered rising before him like Banquo’s issue, to sear 
his eyeballs with the sight of their ‘ gold-bound brows.” 
Tn vain did he invoke and implore the shade of the 
patriarch that slopt before him to arise and shield the 
last of his race. ‘The enemy was upon his track; he 
‘was discovered, and dragged out from his hiding-place, to 
stand to the charges of his crimes, and expiate them on 
a foreign shore 

‘The Shazedahs, who hed shown themselves so Hion- 
amettled in the beginning, and whose bombasto;furiow 
spirit evaporated in the end, had sneaked ‘into @ room 
con the top of the lofty gateway, and there fast shut 
themselves within stone walls, to prevent every oozing 
‘out of their whereabouts. ‘To give the account of their 
seimare in Hodson’s own words:—‘T laid my plans s0 as 
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‘0 cut off access to the tomb or escape from it, and then 
sent in one of the inferior scions of the royal family 
(purchased for the purpose by the present of his life) 
and my one-eyed Moulvie Rajub Ali, to say that Thad 
‘come to seize the Shazadahs for punishment, and in- 
tended to do s0, dead or alive, After two hours of wordy 
strife and very anxious suspense, they appeared, and 
asked if their lives had been promised by the Govern= 
ment, to which T answered most certainly not, and sent 
‘them away from the tomb towards tho city under a 
guard. I then went with the rest of the sowars to the 
tom, and found it crowded, I should think, with some 
6000 or 7000 of the servants, hangers-on, and seum of 
the palace and city, talking: refuge in the eloisters which 
lined the walls of the tomb. T saw at once that there 
‘was nothing for it but determination and a bold front, 
co T demanded in a voice of authority the instant sur- 
render of their arms, &c. They immediately obeyed 
with an alacrity T scarcely dared to hope, for in res than 
‘two hours they brought forth from innumerable hiding- 
places some 500 swords, and more than that number of 
fire-arms, besides horses, bullocks, and covered earts, 
called ruths, used by women and eunuchs of the palace. 
Tthen arranged the arms and animals in the centre, 
and Ipft an armed guard with them, while I went to 
look’after my prisoners, who, with their guand, had 
moved on towards Delhi. I eame up just in time, as a 
large mob had collected and were turning on the guard. 
I rode in umong them at a gallop, and in a fow words T 
appealed to the crowd, saying that these were the 
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butchers who had murdered und brutally wfod helpless 
‘women and children, and that the Government had now 
sent theirjpunishment ; and seizing a earbine from one 
of my mon, T deliberately shot them one after another. 
‘The dead bodies were then taken into Delhi, dnd exposed 
in a publi place 

From the top of the mausoleum a fine view isobtained 
‘of the country for many miles around, Towards the 
north is distinctly visible the br 
Killah, from which Koomayoon had the fall that brought 
‘on his death. On the south, we saw the Durra-Pul, or 
‘great bridge, a long massive eanseway on the high-rond 
to Bullubghur, built in 16L1—the same that Fi 
speaks of, ‘a short way from Delhi is a stone bridge of 
U1. arches,’ The village of Arab-ke-serai lay spread out 
towards the west. It was built by Hajee Begum for 
the residenco and support of a number of Arabs, and 
hhas decayed now into an unimportant small place, in 
‘which are two fine gateways still covered with eneaustie 
tiles. No more are any Arabs seen here their de= 
scondants have Tong since lef the place, or become 80 
amalgamated with the surrounding population that all 
trce of them has passed away.” 

Mukburrah Khan Khavan isjust outside Hoomayoon’s 
tomb, and closeto the Bullubgash Gate of Arab-keserai. 
Zt was built by Mirza Khan, the Khan Khanan, ton of 
Bebram Khan, and the second of Akber's genorul, for 
the tomb of his wife, but her body does not rest in the 
‘edifice. “He himself, dying in his seventy-second year, 
and the twenty-first of Jchangecr's reign, was buried in 
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this mausoleum. ‘Tt was originally principally com 
posed of marble and red-stone, but in Asuph-ud-Dowla’s 
‘timethe marble was extracted and conveyed to Lucknow, 
‘and since then the building has fallen into a deplorable 
state of decay, the tomb itself being all but destroyed. 
Tt is built ona 68-arched terrace, which is in many 
pluces in ruins. The mausoleum is in the form of @ 
‘square, with four doorways hollowed in the walls, and 
Dears but slight truce of its former splendour. The 
dome is bare, and is seemingly built of rubble and ma- 
soury, the upper section forming a separate chamber, 
which has a strong cement floor, and, strange to say, 
though there are so many open windows, no binds have 
taken up their residence in the empty apartment.’ 
‘The Khan Khanan was a great scholar. He has left a 
memorial of“his literary labours in the translation of 
Baber's Memoirs from the Turkish into the Pérsian, 
Musjeed Esa Khan is « fixe building, in the midst of a 
high-walled enclosure, having at the four corners four: 
light pavilions, with cupolas of eneaustic tiles, ‘The 
place is culled Esa Khan’s Kotla, from the nobleman of 
that name in Shere Shah’s court, who built the place. 

The tombof Tagah Khan. This is over the remains 
of that fostor-futher and vizier of Akber, who had been 
{illed by Adam Khan while at prayers, in 1561. The 
tomb is built of white marble and red sandstone. 

‘The really most beautiful building of all in this 
neighbourhood, and one from which may be dated the 
commencement of/a new era in the architecture of the 
Moguls, is the Choeué Kumbha, or Sixty-four-pillared 
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trowel 
Hall. In design and structure, it has antidipated the 
elegance and tastefulness of Shah Jehan’s buildings. 
The style is light and airy, and one might trace in it 
the model of the future Dewanni-Khas. Nothing but 
the finest white marbles enter into the composition of 
its walls, pillars, domes, and everything. ~The edifice is 
square in shape, and forms a new species of mausoleum. 
In it Ties interred Aziz or Khani Axim, the son of 
‘Tagah Khun, and ono of the foster-brothers as well as 
generals of Akber. His sarcophagus is elegantly carved 
‘and highly polished. ‘This nobleman having been 
long absent in the goverument of Guzerat, his mother 
prevailed on Akber to invite him to come to court. 
Aziz excused himself; and it appeared that his real 
objection was to shaving his beard and performing 
the prostration. Akber, on this, wrote im a good- 
Iumourel remonstrance ; but Aziz persevering, he sent 
hhim a positive order to come to the capital. Aziz, on 
this, threw up his government ; and after writing an 
insolent and reproachful letter to Akber, iti which he 
asked hitn if he had received a book from heaven, or if 
hho could work miracles like Mahomet, that he presumed 
to introduce a new religion, warned him that he was on 
tho way to eternal perdition, and concluded with a 
prayer to God to bring him back into the path of salva- 
tion. After this explosion of zeal, he embarkell for 
Mecea without leave or notice. Tn a short time, how- 
ever, he found his situation irksome in that country, 
and returned to India, where he made his submission, 
and was restored at once to his former place in the 
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Emperor's favour and copfidente.” Orthodox Mussul- 
san as he was, the tenets of his ereed had not hardened 
the natural goodness of his heart ; and the wealth and 
influence that his position commanded were often em 
ployed in relieving the wants of the poor and destitute, 
He is suid to have been accustomed to feed the needy 
with food stuffed with eakrufs, and the memory of his 
‘benevolence has passed into a proverb— 








Eolut Tosh Azim Khon-Khanna, 
Jala Khananch battana 


Khani Aim of beoevolent mood, 
‘Who ft the poor with cin in is fo, 

‘The date of the Chowsut Kumbha is 4.0, 1600, 

In tracing buck from Arab-ke-serai towards Parana 
Killah, to the left of the rond, was pointed to’ us the 
Zelda thee re oto fo man 
with domes: tho larger was built by the Emperor Hoo- 
‘mayoon before his expulsion from his kingdom, about 
‘4.0, 1540, in honour of some of his wives, or as n place 
of residence for them; and in the smaller tomb, Lal 
Kowur, wife of the Emperor Shah Alam IL, lies buried, 
and after her the buildings are termed Lal Bungalow.” 

The Hits Moh, closo to Purana Killah, and built in 
1632, ‘is now a complete ruin, but is a striking object 
fromthe great extent of ground the buildings occupy. 
‘The’ original plan seems to have been an open court 
yard, flanked by domed galleries, which below are eom- 
pletely broken through. ‘The guteway must have been 
handsome, but it is fast falling to pieces.” 

Once more a pessing view of the Purana Killah— 
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and once more through the scones of cae Thdra- 


‘prastha. Old Jumna can best tell about the sito of that 


‘memorable city. Her difforent channels in different 
fages have written upon the surface of the land enduring 
records, that should be rend and compared with the 
aceounts of the Mahabarata and of tradition 

Pacing Firoz Shah’s Tat isa lange and highewalled 
‘enclognre that is now used as the Jail. Tt was formerly 
4 serai or resting-place for travellers, built by the 
Princess chanara of benevolent memory 

November 9th.—Shak Iehannobad ‘This in the third 
ay from our arrival at Delhi, ond all this precious while 
wehave been out and out repeatedly to see only heaps of 
rains, and speculate among tombs—boring the reader 
in stoues,’ and inflicting upon him inape 
preciable stuff about antiquities, not wortifa sixpence 
in the world. To-day, we resolve, like @ man who re 
‘pents the folly of misspending time, not to have to do 
anything more with old bricks and rubbish, but to sce 
the city that we have come to see—to go through its 
‘most interesting curiosities, to move about among its 
living men, to know how they fare at thix place, to 
enjoy some of their famashas, and then bid them a good 
ye, and pack off. Thus resolved to make a good use of 
tho little more timo that we have to stay here, as well 
‘us not to ignore that the patience of the reader hat no 
rubber-ike tension, wo sot out this morning to see the 
city that really stands upon the map under the name of 
Delhi—the Det-hi, or Heart of his Territories, as tormed 
By Shah Jehan. No more the stillness of a dofunet 
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city, but eternal bustle and animation in its stead—the 
contrast between the two is as strong as botween light 
and darknoss. Tn the one, you tread upon thousands 
and tens of thousands of Mussulmans’ tombstones, with 
no ghost to take umbrage at your nonchalanee. In the 
crowded thoroughfares of the other, you cannot move on 
for two yanls, but have to keep an eternal Iook-out, 
aud remetuber not to commit yourself by furious déving- 
and manslaughter. Tere, you are ina city where 
streams of a living population continually pour through 
the streets, presenting endless patterns of male and 
female faces, cach a subject for ethnic or physiognomie 
study —where men buzz, and bazar, and make and 
expend money—where poojahs and prayers resound 
from the temples—where the booming of cannon an- 
nounced the #turn of the Governor-General from the 
Hiills—ond where the note of preparation is heard for 
‘the coming Durbur, to come off ‘merry as a marriage- 
bel,” in spite of his Aurungarbe-like contempt for show 
‘and pomp. It is the city that Bernier and ‘Thevenot 
saw and described two hundred yéars ago. Many a 
time hes Delhi been taken and retaken, destroyed, 
rebuilt, and destroyed again. ‘Twice had it been de- 
serted for Avanti and Agra. But, at last, towards the 
taiddle of the seventeenth century, the city was built 
that ptahds yet, surviving the shock of many a revolue 
tion, and the overthrow of many a dynasty, It was 
founded under the culminating days af Mogul rule, 
‘The monarch who then sat upon the throne of India 
‘was the first and richest upon earth. His exchequer 
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‘was filled with the wealth obtained partly by presents, 
‘partly by purchase, and partly by plunder. More than 
‘a hundred millions of subjects obeyed his behests from 
Gandahar to the Chersonose. ‘The varied, population 
possessed skill and genius, developed by the tranquillity 
‘and patronage of nearly a hundred years. Added to 
this, ingenious artisans from Franee, Ttaly, and other 
places of Europe, sought the realms of the Mogul for 
‘that remuneration which they could not got in their 
native countries, Workmen and labourers were not 
Jos abundant than Araught-bullocks, horses, elephants, 
and camels. ‘The ruins of Old Delhi afforded the 
gathered materials of several hundred years, and thore 
‘were the quarries of Sieri-and Bhurtpore to get an 
{inexhaustible supply of freestone from. Here, then, 
‘was a gigantic government, endowed "almost with 
creative power, and it is said—‘Let there be a city, 
and there arose a city, as if by enchantment. 
City-building then was undertaken from very "dif. 
forent motives to those in our days—very seldom from. 
political or commerefal reasons, but generally from the 
‘will and pleasure of a monarch. Because Shah Than 
sweated, and thirsted, and panted for breath under the 
summer heats of Agra, and because, perhaps, the loo 
burnt and bronzed the fair face of Mumtaza, he willed 
to transfer his capital to Dethi, and thousands of house- 
owners, who had to follow in his train, hadt either to 
Jeave their properties behind, or to sell them fora nomi- 
nal price. ‘Though three suocessive Governors-General 
‘Shortened their lives, one Financier came and was com- 














signed to the grave, and another broke his health and 
wont home to reeruit it, till the removal of the metropalis 
from Calcutta has not taken place, considering the im= 
‘mense interests jeopardized. Such a removal would be 
worso than an earthquake or an inundation. The 
crores of rupees that have been laid out on Fort-Willinm, 
‘the Government House, the Town Hall, the High Court, 
‘the Bank of Bengal, tho Post-ofice, and the inniumer- 
able palace-like buildings of our city, would not then 
retain a ‘Tho credit, 
of the municipality would be shaken to its foundation. 
Propertics that aro now fetching 2000 rupoce per cotteh. 
would then be of little more value than that fetched by 
‘an acre in the Sunderbunds, or in Cachar. ‘The greatest 
hhouse-owner who is now esteemed a milfonnaire would 
find himself reduced to « provineial gentleman, Money 
‘has to be made now by honest and life-long labours— 
and not by looting, that men can suffer to-day, and be 
at exse to-morrow. The health of the Vieeroy cannot 
be a reason in our day for the building of a new City. 
Not so were the properties of the ancient: Agrawale 
labs respected or eared for by Shah Jehan, He wished 
to remove to a more sanatory locality, and a city was 
laid out upon a gigantic scale. ‘The site chosen united 
both a prospect of beauty and safety of position, —for 
poetry’ has always had a share with politics in fixing 
the situations of all the celebrated capitals of the world, 
Tt was upon two rocky eminences or spurs of the Ara 
‘valli, that protruded themselves so far from the interior 
‘tabnlmort washed by de Jumma, They are nwa 


y value in the estimation of me 








‘under the names of Jujula. Pubar and Bajula Pahar. 
‘The first preliminary in building a city is fix its size 
and a space, ive and a half miles in circumference, 
‘wusmeasured out, whether by means of the thongsof an 
ox-hide, asin the instance of Carthage, or ly the marks 
of lance, asin the case of Constantinople, is not known: 
but certainly not by means of the tape of our present 
civil engineers. The circumference of this space was 
enclosed by a wall, excepting the river-side, leaving 
possages for ingress and. egress at intervals, Tt is oy 
“in the cities of the last hundred years that walling has 
been dispensed with, and old Lycurgus’s saying appre- 

ated. The nest slep was to chalk out the rads, and 
they were done, forming nearly « right angle—one 
from norih to wuth, and the other from east to west. 
‘Then had to be built the palace or eitael, and it rose 
immediately upon the river-bonk, for cooling breezes 
abross the waters, and fine open landseapes, All that 
{insured physical comforts and secure sloop had “been 
provided, But the king had a conscience thatoft stung. 
‘him with the remembrance of dark deeds, and he built, 
a mosque. Not to be confined to one dull spot, he also 
Duilt  garien. ‘This completed the city, and it was 
Aenominated Shah-Fchanabad, Nought more constitutes 
‘the city of a despot—no colleges, no hospitals, no mu- 
oums, no public squares, no promenades, and no sau 
Ho builds only what is ncodod for himself und eaves 
‘the people to shift for themsclves. 

Man appears to have originally taken his plan of 
city building from his own mechanism, and if one were 
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ina humour to ask, how is Shah Jehan justified in style 
‘ing his new capital as the Heart of his Kingdom, why, 
‘he might find the auricle and ventricle in the Deveanni- 
um and Dewanni-khas, and the principal urtery and 
vein in the two roads, one branching off from the Delhi 
Gate, and the other from the Lahore Gate of the palace. 
In the Roman empire all ronds Jed to Rome not less 
than in the Mogul empire to Delhi,—and this made the 
fibrous system in the great body-politie, The reader 
amuast decide whether the Jumma Musjeed can be pro= 
perly likened or not to the lungs—the action of which 
‘made the pulse of the kingdom felt at the furthest ends 
to be beating regularly Maromedan, 

Though Shah Jehan invited no man to follow him, 
and held out no inducements to settle in his new city, 
still its poopling went on at u rate which the energy, 
‘the perseveruneo, the glowing reports, and the premiums 
‘of Reclamation Companies cau never secure to populate 
their Utopias. Like « loadstar, the new capital ate 
fracted men from all quarters. ‘The Omrahs followed 
to shine round the throne with lustre borrowed frdim 
royalty. ‘The middling classes changed their habita- 
tions to reap benefits from « location in the great centre 
of business. The commonalty repaired to the new abode, 
‘0 place themselves within the pole of royal munificenée, 
Patriclan liberality, religious charity, and the ten thou 
‘sand calls for the use of their labour and limbs. Tt has 
Been observed by a great writer, that ‘wherever the 
seat of government is fixed, cousiderable part of the 
Public revenue will be expended by the prince himself, 
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Dy his ministers, by the officers of justice, and by the 
domestics of the palace. ‘The most wealthy of the pro- 
‘Vincials will be attracted by the most powerful motives 
of interest and duty, of amusement and curiosity. A 
third and more numerous class will insensibly be formed, 


“ of servants, of artificors,and of merchants, whoderivetheir 
subsistence from their own labour, and from the wants 
cor Iuxury of the superior ranks” The king creates the 
metropolis. His viceroys ervato the provineial cities 
‘Their deputies ereate the second-rate towns,—and 80 on, 
ill the last-village is formed by the Mundul, or-head~ 
‘man. Tt is always public establishments that, help to 

_-constitato the population of a place; by the expenditure 
‘hich the officers make of their wealth in the conatrue= 
tion of works for private pleasure, or publie eonveni- 
‘ence, There is no other philosophy in the peopling of 
now settlement. Men must get something to eat, and 
not go and dic, ff a new port is to be peopled. 

To go through the details, and compare what Delhi 
‘was and what itis now, the tourist should start, Bernier 
{in hand, upon a drive up the road which goes round the 
city from the Cashmere Gate to the Dethi Gate. The 
circling sweep of an embattled wall, enclosing the city, 
in soen to be much in the same state as before. Tt is 
strong and high, built parly of masonry, and partly of 
stone, Along this defence are disposed, at the distance 
‘of a hundred paces from each, other small rotnd towers, 
‘projecting towards the sky. ‘There was no diteh, says 
Bernier, then dug round the walls. Neither were the 
ramparts mounted with any artillery. The parapets 








The Wall and Gates of Delhi: 
3 ee 
only were loopholed for musketry. ‘The ‘original round 
towers formed into angular bastions,’ the ‘orenelated. 
curtains,’ and ‘the fino glacis covering three-fourths or 
‘ore of the height of the wal,” that now meet the eye, 
are the additions and improvements of English éngineers 
of the present eentury. ‘These alterations, adding eon- 
siderably to the strength of the fortifications, added 
much to the cost of our Goverument in the Mutiny of 
1857. 

In the wall are spacious openings for entrance into, 
and egress from, tho city. Over them are erected high 
and handsome arched guteways, which again aro sur- 
mounted by towers, that formerly answered the purpose 
of stations for the city guards, ‘These entrances prin- 
sipally derived their names from the satrapies towards 
which they pointed. ‘They aro called the Cashmere 
Gate, tho Mooree Gate, the Cabul Gate, the Lahore 
Gate, he Furashkhuna Gate, the AjmereGute, the Routai 
or Tarkoman Gate, and the Delhi Gate, ‘There are 
two more gates—the Raj-ghaut, which is to the east, 
facing the Jumna, and the Caleutta Gate, to which, ore 
this, led up the high rond from Calcutta, and where 
now the Rail has fixed the terminus of its progress 
from that city. Among these numerous gates aro two 
or thyze the names of which will always be remembered 
int connection with some of the proudest exploits in the 
tmilitary annals of the English in the ast. 

Finishing the cirouit, you re-enter the city by the 
Delhi Gate, and fail into the famous Chanduey Chowk, or 
Silver Street, a name that has become common to the 

















{principal avenue in all the great cities of Tndia, ex- 
‘opting in Calcutta, where the street of that name, in- 
habited by no bankers or goldsmiths, but stable-keepers, 
is certainly called by a misnomer. ‘The’ Chandney 
Chowk ‘reminds an Englishman of Cheapside, and a 
Bengalee, of the Chitpore Road. ‘This spacious boulevard 
‘runs north and south from the Palace Gate to the Delhi 
Gate. Tts length is more than thrve-quarters of a mile, 
and breadth about fifty yards. The aquoduet, running 
along the middle, was formerly of redstone, but is now 
of masonry. When Bernier was here, the two sides of 
this street were lined with terraced arcades," divided 
bby partition walls, for the purpose of making each die 
vision a separate shop. Behind each shop was a teh- 
Hanah, or Yow unvder-ground cellar. Over this, the” 
dumneahs and shopkeopors built their houses in a hand 
imme range, which imparted to the street a very inter- 
cating appearance. —Tsuecs of some of those topographi+ 
cal features may be discerned even now, after the lapse 
fof two hundred years. The Chandney Chiowk, with ite 
avenue, its aqueduct, and its frotéoir, is a pathway that 
surpassed all our expectations: the like of it is not 
seen even in Caleutta, No banker now tells down the 
bruffy on bis counter here. No goldemith earsies on 
‘tho traflic in the precious metals, and there is nogewel- 
ler to sell pearls and diamonds. In their-stead are 
sweetmeat vendors, small mercers, and provision-shops. 
‘How ‘gay it must have been when Dara, who always 
resided in the capital to be near his father, passed often 
‘up aud down it in brilliant cavaleades—when Aurang- 
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ede, after offering his devotions at the tomb of Nizam- 
ud-deen, and paying a visit to the sepulchre of his 
great-grandsire Hoomayoon, slowly advanced, riding 
upon an elephant, at tho head of his vietorious troops 
‘to make his entry into the paluce,—when emperors went 
through in magnificent processions on their birth-days 
and regal tours, with eortéges of ambassadors, omrahs, 
‘ond other dignitaries, and when Shazadahs and Shasadees 
‘mado a show of their bridal splendour, like that in the 
tale of Zalla Rooth. In 1793, ‘there still were hand 
some houses on each side of the way, and merchants? 
shops well furnished with the richest articles of- all 
kinds’ But now this promenade is no longer the ren 
Aezvous of the merchants and shopkeopers of Delhi. 
No longer, in the afternoon, remains the eclebrated 
Chanduey Chowk, that bustling scene which gave a 
good opportunity of sccing native costumes and Delft 
life. “ts glories have ceased, and it is unlikely that 
the seenes of gaudy pomp once there enacted will ever 
again meet the eye. ‘The shops are probably as brave 
in outward show as they ever were, but the moving 
throng of richly-dressed natives riding on eaparisoned 
horses, lounging on their elephants, or borne along in 
Perti-colonred palankeens, have passed away for ever. 
To the lover of the picturesque this may seem to be a 
pity—in an artistic point of view it is; but the British 
residents at Delhi probably feel more certain of their 
lives now that the offscourings of Buhadur Shah's court 
are no longer at large.’ 

‘The other great pathway is likewise from the palace 


The Glories of the City have ceased, 
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to the Lahore Gato. Tt stretches east anil west, and, 
‘except that it is much longer than the Chandney Chowk, 
it is equal in many respocts to that street... Towards 
the end of the last eentury, ‘the inhabitants had spoiled 
‘the appearance of both those streets by runing a. Tine 
‘of houses down the centre, and across them in some 
places, o that it was with difficulty a person-eould diss 
cover their former situation without a narrow inepec 
tion.’ Tt in this which hos occasioned the slight irre 
gularities in the thoroughfares, that were originally laid 
‘out in a right angle. Bishop Heber saw a channel of 
‘water pass also through the middle of this street. But, 
it has doen done away with, to muke a trotfir, or raised 
‘walk for foot-passengers, in its room, shaded by noble 
trees on cither hand, with lamp-posts at intervals, 
Now that tho Deval is at its height, we had a faint 
intage of the best days of the Chandney Chowk in the 
gaiety of its shops, and the people out in their holiday- 
clothings. 

Jumma Mayiced,—Close to the Chandnty Chowk is 
tho Jumma Musjced, without socing which no traveller 
can leave Delhi. ‘The great eastern gate being closed, 
‘we had to go round, and alight before the flight of 
steps at the northern gateway. Tn the little angular 
plot of ground towards our sight, were some half-adozen, 
sepuilchres—of faithful who reposed in ely ‘church 
ground.’ Coming up, the porters at the gate, finding 
us to be Hindoos, und, ergo, worshippers of idols, forbad. 
us to cross the threshold without leaving our shoos bie 
Ihind. Reduced as the Patan has been to cookies, and 























cart-drivers, and duftries, and khidmndgars, and coach= 
‘men, and grooms—and reduced as the Mogul has been 
to a do-nothing, lazy sonsualist, to a coffee-sipper, and 
to. pipe-smoker, the Mussalman is a fangless cobra, that 
Dides the time to raise his head from the dust. He suf- 





iciently humbles himself before an Anglo-Saxon, but 
‘before @ Hindoo immediately recolleets the days when 
he was’ paramount. It is the Hindoo, however, who 
first prohibited the Mahomodan to enter and profane 
his temples. ‘The Mahomedan retaliates by shutting 
out the Hindoo from his mosques. Not earing to stand 
‘upon punctilio, and in order to avoid much ado about 
nothing, we entered bare-footed, and passed on to the 
courtyard. ‘The day has gone by when it would have 
made the sword of a haughty Mogul leap from its 
seabbard, to behold an infidel dare to intrude into the 
sacred precincts. But not only did wo intrade, but 
enter with uncovered heads and an open umbrella— 








offences that wore instant death for a man under the 
old régime. 





the Jumma Musjeed is one of the grand- 
ruised by man. That which St Poter’s 
is to the Christians, the temple of Juggernauth to the 
Hindoos, is the Jumma Musjced of Delhi to the 
Mahowedans, It is the second most remarkable build~ 
ing in Tndia—being next in rank to the Taj. Had it 
been wholly of white marble, the grandeur and effect 
would have Leen immeasurably greater: as it is, the 
edstone of the edlonnades, and the pavilions, arid the 
courtyard, and the gateways, seoms to be a blemish in 
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the design, though it may have been intended to set off 
the more the beauty of the white marbles ofthe mosque 
dy contrast. The Pearl Mosque of Agra-is stainless, 
ethereal, and Periclike. ‘The Jumma Mfusjeed of Delhi 
has more an earthly air about it. No other fault ean 
be detected by the most fastidious connoisseur. ‘This 
‘mosque of Shah Jchan is another proof of the triumph 
‘of the Mogul over the Kootub Musjeed of the Patan. 

In all Delhi, the highest building is the Jumma 
Musjeod, towering above every other object, and seen 
from overy part of the city. Tt stands elevated on the 
rocky eminence of the Jujula Pahar, the altitude of 
which is thirty feet above the surface of the ground. 
‘The rock has been searpod and evened for the mosque. 
Round it, as in Bernier’s time, once more now run four 
Jong and wide streets, to lead men from all quarters to 
‘the vurious gateways of the sanetusry. The entrances 
are on the north, south, and east—the Inst being the 
principal, and by far the most splendid. ‘They are ap- 
proached by flights of large circular stone steps. The 
oars are covered throughout with plates of wrought 
‘brass, mistaken for copper by Bernier 

‘The terrace or platform, upon which the mosque has 
Deen reared, is a square of fourteen hundred yards, 
paved with fine large slabs of rod sandstone, « Three 
sides of the magnificent terrace are enclosed by a beans 
tif arcaded eolonnade of the same materia, with oota- 
gona pavilions of whito marble at the corners. In the 
ented of the quadrangle is « pretty marble reservoir of 
lear and abundant water, excavated, indeed, with im- 




















‘menso labour in the solid rock. ‘The water comes under- 
ground from a distance of some three or four hundred 
‘yards, and is supplied by machinery from the canal, 
‘None but the faithful are allowed to perform ablutions 
in the reservoir. Our servant had unawares dipped his 
feet, and was severtly scolded for the profunation—if it 
were the Mogul Raj, his head would have been at once 
off from his trunk. The Mussulman who attended told 
us, thit the slabs of the whole pavement numbered 
50,000, and that there could sit as many or more per 
sons for prayer, on a festival. ‘This may, or may not, 
bean Oriental exaggeration, But the actual number 
of kneeling figures that met our eye was some six or 
seven in different parts of the platform. 

‘The mosque itself rises on the west of the platform, 
indicating the direetion of Mecca. In shape, it is an 
‘blong, two hundred and one fect in length, and one 
hundred and twenty feet in breadth. ‘The top is sur- 
‘mounted by three magnificent domes.of white marble, 





crowned with richly-gilt copper oufiswa. On the two 
flanks aro two tall minarets, the fluting of which is 
composed of white marble and red sandstone, placed 
vertically in alternate stripes. They are each 130 feet 
high, and crowned with light, elegant, white marble 
‘etagon pavilions. The front af the mosque is divided 
into ton compartments, of which the high, wavy semis 
iroular arches are beautiful to. perfection. On the 
facings of the comice are inscriptions of black marble 
inlaid in the white marble, in the Nuski character, 
siving an account of the dato of, and the sums spent on, 
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thebuilding. ‘Theoor ofthe mosque is paved through 
‘out with flags of white marble, decorated with a benuti- 
fill black border. The flags are about three feet Jong, 
by one and a half broad, and their number is 900, capa 
ble, as it evidently appeared, of holding 2000 persons. 
‘Near the Kiba, in the compartment beneath the central 
dome, is a handsome niche adorned with a profusion of 
frieze-work. Close to this isa pulpit, which is said to 
Ihave been cut ont of a solid block of white marble, with 
‘the steps and Dalustrades. Upon the wall over the 
riche was shown an autograph of Shah Schan, and also 
‘one of the ex-Emperor Behadur Shah. 

Tn the quadrangle, in the north-east as well as at 
the south-east, ‘are pillars, on the tops of which are 
fixod marble slabs, on one-of which is engraved the 
Eastern Hemisphere: on the other, there aré marked 
‘ertain hour lines; each has an upright fron spike or 
‘gnomon, and the shadows shown by the sum indicate to 
the faithful the time of prayer.” There is also at the 
north-east corner of the colonnade a Tittle chamber 
formed by a highly-worked ivory seroen, in which they 
show you the book of the Mussulmans,* ‘This is the 
manuscript of a chapter of the Koran in the hand-writ- 
ing of Imam Hossein’s father. There is one also of 
Imam Hossein himself, Tt is kept carefully wiapt up 
like a Khureta of the Turkish Emperor to the Governor- 
General. ‘The precious manuscript was handed to our 














+ The Koran the Old and New Testament, and the Pals of 
Davi, aco cllod foots by" way of exellenes, and their followers, 
"People of the Book" Elphinutone. 





characters Kufic, and the writing, fair and bold, of « 
trainod penman, ‘Turned over and over to detect if it 
was a trick, but could come to no decisive or satisfuctory 
conclusion. ‘The Hindoos cannot show a manuscript of 
the Vedas in Vyas’ handwriting. The Christians can- 
‘not show the original of the Gospel in the handwriting 
of the Apostles. It mast be an uncommon piece of good 
luck for the Mahomedan to have a copy of the Koran 
by the hand of the Prophet’s grandson. ‘The rarity is 
said to have been procured by Shah Jehan and is 
reverenced with the holiest feelings. ‘They profess to 
show here also a hair of Mahomed’s beard—as they 
show a nail of the Cross, and a robe of the Saviour, in 
Moscow!!! ‘The greatest curiosity of all was a print 
of the Prophet's foot, on stone turned into wax—which 
out-Buddhisted the Buddhists of every age. ‘The foot 
was of such a small size, as sufficiently to indicate Mu- 
hhomed to have boen a short-statured, kola-gurdaned, oF 
low-necked, man—and all Jow-necked men are pro- 
verbially the greatest dooshimuns, 

“The size, the solidity, and rich materials of the 
Jumma Musjeed,’ says Heber, ‘impressed me more than 
tauything of the sort which I have seen in India? 
“herg is a chaste richness, an elegance of proportion, 
‘anda grandour of design in all its parts,” observes Ruse 
sell, Which are in painful contrast to the mexpuin and 
paltry architecture of our Christian churches” How 
Aifferent is it now from’ the ‘palmy days, when, if the 
Nomazee Aurangrébe did not vist it at least once aday, 
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“the shops of the eity would have boen eldsed, and the 
whole kingdom in a state of ferment.” The revival of 
the jesia, or poll-tax, by that monarch, had exeited the 
greatest discontent omong the Hindoos. . ‘Those at 
Delhi and the neighbourhood assembled in erowds, and 
‘besieged the king’s palace with their complaints and 
‘lamours. No attention was paid to these remonstrances. 
On tho next Friday, whien the king was going in pro- 
cession to the mosque, he found the streets completely 
choked by the erowd of suppliants. He waited some 
time in hopos that a passage might be openod -by fair 
means; but as the mob continued to hold their ground, 
he ordered his retinue to force their way through, and 
‘many persons were trampled under-foot by the horses 
and elephants’ The following extract of an accoant, 
published in the Delhi Gazetle in 1852, would help to 
ggive an idea of the manner and style in which tho last 
of the Timoorians performed some of his ceremonies in 
‘the Jumma Musjoed :—* few days sine, the represent- 
ative of tho Royal House of Timoor, the veritable Great 
Mogul of British history, and master of Hindoostan, and 
the rest of the universe, acconding to traditions which 
wore accopted as realities but a century since, eclebrated 
at the Jumma Musjecd (the principal mosque in, Delhi) 
the solomn festival which closes the fast of the Ramazan, 
Nothing of regal pomp was wanting to kesp up the 
semblance of kingship. Banners waved aad guns thun- 
dered; and as the monarch’s clephant passed slowly 
‘along the line of procession, military bands struck up in 
succession, “God save the Queen,” while the English 





of Building and Cost of the Mosque. 
‘present uncovered their heads, and his Mojesty, who 
never deigns to return « salute, reverentially counted 
hhis beads. But for the undisturbed presence of booted 
uribelievers in the galleries which surround the suored 
‘edifice, and the reckless way in which a couple of sowars 
(horsemen) hustled the crowd right and left, to force a 
passage fora solitary and unarmed European, one might 
of Aurungecbe had come 
‘back again, and the English were a handful of submiss= 
ive traders, only too glad to purchase at any price tie 
blessing of being allowed to wear their heads and ll 
their pockets.” 
‘The Jumma Musjecd was commenced in 1629, and 
finished in 1648. It is said to have cost ten lacs of ru- 
poo, This was when coarse rice sold at about four 











onas the maund, sugar at about one to two rupees, and 
hee at some four to five rupees* Now that food and 
labour have increased tenfold in value, auch a building 
would cost at least four times as much. ‘The Jumma 
Masood was « hornets’ nest in the Mutiny of 1857, aud 
its demolition had been warmly urged. Luckily, the 
advive given under excitement and blind rage was not 
followed, and the English name was spared from the 
obloguy of Vandalism. Tt was a greater triumph to let 
it stand, and make it forbidden ground to the approuch 
of Maliomedan fect. ‘The mosque was restored only « 
Year or two ago. The great eastern doorway yet re- 
‘mains closed, —and nought could be so sore a humiliation 
toa follower of the Prophet, us to have to come to his 
* Refer to Abul Fail for gh securate pie. 
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‘sanctuary facing north and south, which, compels him 
‘0 ignore the position of the setting sun, and that sacred 
of all the cardinal sides—the wes, towards which rose 
‘that, Prophet, und lies the most famous. shrine of his 
pilgrimage—Mecea, 

‘Our next excursion was to the Forty or Palace of 
Shah Jehan, which resembles a city on.a miniature 
seale, In circuit, the high red walls encompassing it 
are « mile and a half, The space enclosed ix 600,000 
yards, There is no wall on the river-fuce. Bernier’s 
‘account holds true to the present day, s0 far as the 
‘walls are five to six feot thick, forty to fifty foot high, 
and flanked with turrets and cupolas at intervals, simi- 
lar to those on the walls of the eity. They are built of 
granite, but possess no more the benuty of polished 
‘marble. ‘The wide and deep moat round the walls, that 
hio describes as full of water, and abounding with fish, 
4s now all dry—the freestone pavement being beat upon 
dy the sun, No longer, also, beyond the moat, are 
thero any gantens extending to the skirts of the royal 
abode.” He saw upon the walls a few field-pieces point- 
ing towards the town. They do so yet, but now the 
‘dofences aie inconsideruble against the effects of a 
moderate-sized battery.” 

No alteration appears to have been made in the 
portal alluded to under the name of the Labore Gate. 
‘The entrance has to be approached through. an out- 
work, and consists of large and lofty Gothic arch, 
surmounted by a tower oramented with pavilions. 
But over it « flog now waves in the air, that would be 
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an eyesore to him, if he wore to see it—and in the 
tower where Danishmund Khan, his master, may have 
Iiad oocasion to riount guard for having boon the Mayor 
of the city, are now the apartments of British artillery- 
men. Immediately after the gateway an open octa- 
‘gonal court for the admission of light and air presents 
itself, and then there is a long and lofty vaulted aisle, 
like that of a Gothic athedeal. Whoever passes through 
this entrance must acknowledge it, with Heber, as ‘the 
noblest gateway and vestibule that he ever saw.” Very 
hard fighting only conld have carried it under the science 
‘of ancient war. ‘The ‘finely-carved inscriptions from 
the Korun,” and the * paintings of flowers,’ spoken of 
by the Bishop, have all disappeared under the cheap 
tnd magnificent whitewash of modem days, Up in the 
rooms of the tower was massuered the unfortunate officer 
‘who held the command of the Palace Guards in 1857. 

From the vestibule, in former days, you descended 
into a long wide street, divided by a canal, that Shah 
Jehan had dug to bring water tohis seraglio. ‘The two 
sides of this street were flanked with walls between five 
and six feot high, and four feet broad. A little beyond 
‘the walls were enclosed arcades communicating, with 
‘ach other in the form of gates, Jt was upon this ele- 
vated station that the registrars, clerks, and other petty 
officers of the Mogul goverment transacted their busi- 
‘ness, without being interrapted by the horses and peo- 
ple that passed the street,—and it was also upon this 
spot dhat the Munsubdars, or petty Ommhs, mounted 
‘guard at night to proteet the imperial residence. Heber 




















‘saw the greater portion of these buildings ‘in the state 
ofa ruinons and exceedingly dirty stable-yari.’” Russell 
‘observed them as ‘mean houses in various stages of de- 
‘ay,’ most of them ‘shut up and deserted,” anid the rest 
‘ysed as magazines of cora, and shops for the eneourage- 
‘ment of a sickly traffic with the few miserable men and 
‘women who found shelter within the wallsof the paluce.” 
‘We found not a trace of them, except in heaps of rub- 
Bish and scattered stones, which were being removed 
for clearance. Hereabouts ‘is the well, sheltered by a 
Jarge tree, at which the poor English ladies were mur- 
dened? 

‘There was next, as Ternicr writes, « spacious court, 
enclosed on all sides bg arched walls, that led to the 
abode of the emperor. Tt was entered by a majestic 
gateway,” that reared itself against one of the arched 
walls, and bore aloft upon its top the Nowbut, or Na- 
gurra Khanna, for striking up the great state kettle- 
drums, These were sounded at regulated hours of the 
day and night, and produced ‘a certain symphony not 
Aispleasing to the car heard from a distance.’ ‘The 
Nowbut-Khanna exists, but it is no longersused as a 
Music Gallery, but an Adjutant’s Office. ‘Thundering 
‘guns, instead of a Kettle-drum, announced the arrival 
‘of the Viceroy from Simla, : 

Facing the Nowbut-Khanna on the inside, sbout a 
hundred and twenty yards distant, i the first suit of 
‘the royal buildings, styled the Dewanni-aum, or the hall 
“of public audience. ‘The ranges of two-storied build- 
‘ngs, once about this place, with their walls and arches 
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adored with a profusion ofthe richest tapestries, velvet, 
and silks, have all disappeared. ‘The Dewanni-aum of 
Shah Johan is considerably larger and loftier than the 
‘building of the sume name at Agra. Tt isaquadranglar 
hall, open at three sides, the roof of which is supported * 
upon four rows of tall redstone pillars, formerly oma 
‘mented with gilt arabesque paintings of flowers, but 
now covered with the eternal whitewash. ‘The builde 
ing was now occupieil by the troops, and it was a great 
disappointment for us to miss the celebrated Marble 
‘Throne which all travellers speak of with admirution,-— 
though it was in a state, we were told, that did not 
make it a very great curiosity, This throne is in an 
elevated recess, or niche, in the back-wall, from which 
it projects into the hall, in front of the large central 
arch, -‘Thero isa staircase to get up to it, the seat being 
raised ten feet from the floor. The size of the throne 
is about ten fect, and over it isa marble ganopy sup- 
ported on four marble pillars all beautifull 
mosaic work exquisitely finished, but now much dilapi- 
dated. In the wall behind is a doorway, by which the 
‘emperor enterod from his apartments in the harem. 
This wall is covered with mosaie paintings in procions 
stones of various hirds, beasts, fruits, and flowers, 
‘Mang of them are executed in a very natural manner, 
find represent the irds and beasts of the several eoune 
tries ruled over by Shah Jehan. On the upper part, in 
the centre of the wall, ‘is represented, in the same preci 
cous stones, and in a graceful attitude, the figure of an 
Furopean in'a kind of Spanish costume, who is playing. 
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Aesis's Bees 
‘upon his guitar’ ‘This has been interpreted into a 
group of Orpheus, charming the birds and beasts with 
‘his music, and is what decides the work to be from 
the hands of a French artist, mentioned by Bernier 
under the name of La Grange, alias Austin de Bor 
dowux. 

Upon this throne did Shah Jeban seat himself every 
day at noon, to receive the compliments er petitions of 
his subjects. He appeared on su 





‘oceasions in great 
state, proceded by a cortige of mace-bearers, bearing 
silver figures upon silver sticks, His sons sat on each 
side of him, decked in costiy apparel and jewels. Be- 
Ihind them stood in array cunuchs in rich liveries. 
Some of them drove off fies by moving howrioe made 
‘of peacocks’ feathers. Others waved fans of coloured 
silk or velvet, embroidered with gold and precious 
stones. ‘The cfoldars aud other messengers waited 
next in respectful silence to receive the commands of 
‘the sovereign. On a fine large slab of white marble, 
raised some three feet above the ground, and fenced 
with silver rails, stood the virier and other sccretaries, 
in front of the throne, to hand up petitions to their 
muster, and to receive and eonvey his imperial eom- 
‘mands, Next to them stood in humble attendance tri- 
Dutary Teajahs, dependent chiefs, and ambassadors‘from 
forcign princes. Beyond them war the place for thé 
Munsubdars, who showed themselves in the same 
fitude of respect and humility that marked the de- 
‘meanour of the other attendants im the hall. In the 
| farthermost part of the building, as well asin the outer 








The Great Mogul on his Throne 








court in front of it, thronged all sorts of people and 
‘visitants in one promiscuous crowd. 

‘Thus hedged round by divinity, sat Shah Jehan, as 
the Vieogerent of God upon earth, with his fuoe turned 
towards Mecea—his Great Mogulship, after all, being 
clevated not more than ten feet above the level of man- 
“As the people approached over the intervening 
‘one hundred and twenty yards, betwoen the Nowbut- 
Khanna and the hall of audience, they were made to 
how down lower and lower to the figure of the emperor, 
48 he sat upon his throne without deiguing to show, by 
any motion of limb or musele, that he was really made 
of flesh and blood, and not cut out of the marble he sat 
upon.’ He sat there for dealing summary justice to 
humble suitors and applicants. If any petition was 
raised afur in the crowed, it was ordered to be brought, 
and the contents read to him. The parties eoncorned 
were directed to approach, their ease was heard, and 
the verdict given upon the spot. To give a sample of 
the justice of his Great Mogulship. ‘A. young aman 
laid before Shah Jehan a complaint, that his mother, 
4 banian, was possessed of immense wealth, amounting. 
to two hundred thousand rupees, who yet, on account 
of alleged ill-conduet, withheld from him all participa 
tion, ‘The emperor, tempted by hearing of so large a 
fortine, sent for the lady, and commanded her, in open 
assembly, to give to her son fifly thousand rupees, and 
16 pay to himself « hundred thonsand ;_a the same time 
desiring her to, withdraw. ‘The woman, however, by 
loud clamous, again prceured admittance, and coolly 
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said —" May it please your Majesty, my sgn has eer- 
tainly some claim to the goods of his father; but T 
‘would gladly know what relation your Majesty ears to 
‘he merchant, my deceased husband, that you make 

‘his heir.” ‘This idea appeared to Shah Jehan. 
to droll that he dosired her to depart, and no exaction 
to be made.” 

“Naturally, the hall where such justice was adminis- 
tered could not long remain to bo a place of that kind, 
‘The Great Mogul fel in time from his high estate. Te 
got quietly to cat off a fine pension. No suitor or 
‘applicant remained to him to disturb his noon-day siesta, 
‘The Dewannisaum, no more trod by any human foot, 
fell into neglect. ‘The maxble throne has been for a 
Tong time covered with whitewash. ‘The ‘inlaid work 
on the pillars of groen blood-stone fling, together with 
the mosis of binds and fruits, and the curious mosniox 
of Orpheus charming the beasts with his music, the 
masterpiece of Austin de Bordeaux, have nearly all 
Aisappeared.’ When Bishop Heber save it ‘this hall 
svas fll of Tumborof all descriptions, broken palankeons 
tnd empty boxes, and the throne 0 covered with pigeons? 
dung that its ornaments were hardly discernible. How 
litle did Shah Jehan, the founder of these buildings, 
foresee what would be the fat of his descendants, 
‘what. his own would be! “ Vanity of vanities!* was 
surely never written in more logible charactets than on 
‘the dilapidated areades of Delhi!” 

«On one of the pillars of the Dewanni-aum,’ says 








The Devon Rls, mm 
‘Sloeman, ‘is shown the mark ofthe dagger of a Hindoo 
prince of Chectore, who, in the presenco of the Empergr, 
stabbed to the heart one of the Mahomedan ministers 
who made use of tome disrespectful language towards 
hhim. On being asked how he presumed to do this in 
the presence of his sovereign, he answered in the very 
words almost of Rhoderie Dhu,— 


“Lhe my wrong whore the ane given, 
‘Though it were tn dhe court of Heaven 





‘This is evidently a version of the story the scene of 
which was the Dewanni-aum at Agra, and not the De- 
wonni-aum at Delhi, 

‘The next suite of apartments is the Devownni- Aas, oF 
the hall of private audience. There is certainly much 
to admire in this building, but the expectations raised 
by reading are not half fulfilled, In richness of materials 
it may stand unrivalled, but in point of architectural 
Asign it dovs not possess more than ordinary excellence, 
‘The Chowsut Khumba hus ecrtainly anticipated it by 
half @ century, and, since that, no radical progress ix 
‘marked that might have been expected to be made 
under the impetus and auspiees of a great architectural 
‘monarch. Of its kind, the Dewanni-Khhas may be con- 
sidered as the highest effort—the ultimatum of Mogul 
atchitgeture, But as such, it does not exhibit that 
‘model of perfection which is a proof of the highest artiste 
io genius. The spectator is merely charmed, not struck 
by any extraordinary magnitude or novelty. ‘The build- 
ing is simply elegant, not colossally great to earry out 
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‘the impressions of your reading. ‘That which wea 


rather than genius, is able to ereato, has been created 
with eminent success. F 

Rising from a terrace, elevated some four to five 
feet from the ground, the Dewanni-Khas forms an ob- 
Jong-shaped pavilion, which measures 150 fect in length, 
by 40 fect in breadth. The height is well-proportioned 
to these dimensions. The building has a flat roof, sup- 
ported upon ranges of massive arcaded pillars all of a 
rich Lluish-white marble. Between euch of the front 
row of pillars is a balustrade of the sume material, 
chastely earved in various dosigns of perforated work. 
‘The comices and borders are decorated with a great 
‘quantity of frieze and sculptured work. ‘The top is 
‘omamented with four elegant marble pavilions, with 
gilt cupolas, In short, the Dewanni-Khas is an open, 
airy, and lightsome building, possessing in the highest 
degree all those features which, suggested by loealelimate, 
form the peculiarity of Indian architecture.” Tt is ad- 
‘vantageously situated near the river, and-affords, on a 
sultry night, the best place for delicious zephyrs to fan 
you to aleep. 

‘Nothing that is recorded in fiction or fuet comes up 
to the magnificenccof this hall. Mere traces remaining. 
of that magnificence are enough to show that the geality 
cof wealth develops those ideas of grandeur, which sur- 
pass all the imaginings of imagination. ‘The gorgeous 
Pandemonium of Milton, of which the idea may have 
‘boen taken from Bernier’s account of the Mogul court, 
is eclipsed by the Dewanni-Khas, the grandeur of which 
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is not apocryphal, but. a realized fact. ‘That ‘jasper 
ovement,’ which the mighty. poet deemed to be s0 rich 
1s to.adorn the court of heaven, is seen here by every 
individual with his eyes broadly open. The pillars and 
arches are ornamented with tendrils of bright flowers 
and wreaths of bloodstone, agate, jasper, cornelian, and 
amethyst, that seem ‘snatehed as it were from the gat~ 
den, and pressed into the snowy blocks.’ There was-a 
rich foliage of silver filagree work covering the entire 
ceiling. ‘The Muhrattas in 1759, under their celebrated 
General Bhiao, tore this down, and melted it into seven- 
‘een laes of rupees. Tt has been replaced by one of gilt 
copper worked in a flower pattern, Never could the 
gorgeous splendour of this hall have been more em- 
phatically summed up than in the inseription which is 
sculptured in letters of gold in the eomices of the inte- 
rior room—* If there is a paradise upon earth, itis this, 
it ig this, it in this? 

In this hall was the Tnkt Tuows, or the famous Pea 
cock Throne, Ut was so called from its having the f- 
gures of two peacocks, with their tails spread, that were 
s0 naturally executed in sapphires, rubies, emeralds, 
pearls, und other precious stones of appropriate colours, 
as to represent life, and strike every beholder with the 
aost dazzling splendour. ‘The throne itself was six 
feet Tong by four fect broad ; it stood on six massive fet, 
which, with the body, were of solid gold, inlaid with 
‘rubies, emeralds, and diamonds, Tt was surmounted by 
‘canopy of gold supported by twelve pillars, all richly. 
‘emblazoned with costly gems, and a fringe of pearls 
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‘ormmenied the boners of the canopy. Between the 
‘two peacocks stood the figure of a parrot of the ordinary 
size, said to have been carved out of a single emerald (®) 
Qn either side ofthe throne stood « chetta or umbrella, 
fone of the Oriental emblems of royalty; they were 
formed of crimson velvet, richly embroidered and fringed 
with penrls, the handles were eight fect high, of solid 
gol, and studded with diamonds." Tavernior, a jowel- 
ler by profession, and who saw this superb throne, esti- 
ates the cost of it at six and a half millions sterling, 
or six crores of rupees, The deviee was not original 
it scems to have been taken from a representation of the 
Karte of the Hindoos. The umbrella, also, was one 
of the insignia of Hindoo royalty. Tt was on the birth- 
day of Soliman Shoko that the joy of a grandfather had 
been especially manifested by Shub Jehan’ first mount- 
ing the Tukt Twous, 

Tis recanted by Bernier, that the ‘king appeared 
seated upon this throne at one extremity of the great 
hall of the Am-khas, splendidly attired, his garment 
deing of white flowered satin, rihly embroidered, his 
turban of gold cloth, having an aigrette worked upon it, 
tho feet of which were studded with diamonds of extra- 
‘ordinary Tustre and value, and in the centre was beat- 
tifal Oriental topaz of mutehles size and splendour, 
shining like a littl un: round his neck wasa stting of 
pearls, of great value, which hung dowsi to his waist. 
‘Tho throne on which hosat was supported by six pillars 
of massive gold, enriched with & profusion of rubies, 
‘emeralds, and diamonds, and his other insignia of state 




















‘were embellished with equal grandéur. It isimpossible 
to form any accurate estimate of the value of these pre 
‘ious, gems, since no one is allowed to approach neat 
‘enough to inspect them +0 minutely as to judge of their 
‘water and purity. ‘This much, however, I can say, that 
‘the large diamonds were in great profusion ; and I have 
hheard the throne estimated at four crores of rupecs, 
nearly equal to sixty millions of French livres ‘The 
‘Emperor Shah Jehan eaused it to be constructed in order 
to display the number of precious stones and glittering 
treasures which he successively amassed, partly from the 
spoils of the ancient Patans and Rajahs whom he sub= 
jjugated, and partly from the presents which the Omrahs 
‘and foreign ambassadors made to him upon certain 
festival days, as the only sure passport to imperial fa- 
your. The art and workmanship of this throne are 
nothing when compared to the materials of which it is 
composed ; und the hest devices upon it are two peacocks 
fnlaid with preefous stones and pearls, which are imi 
tably well finished by a Frenchman, named La Grauge, 
an ingenious mechanic, who, after having duped many 
European princes, led to thiscourt, where he soon real~ 
ized a bandsome fortune, Under the throne appeared 
all the Omrahs splendidly attired upon a raised ground, 
with a richly-embroidered velvet eanopy, and the balus- 
trade which encompassed it was of solid silver. The 
pillars of the hall were magnificently ornamented. with 
Gold tapestry, and tho ceiling was covered ovor with 
eautiful flowered satin, fastened with red silk cords, 
Ihaving at each corner festoons with gold tassels. Below 
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‘nothing was to be seen but rich silk tapestries of extra 
ordinary dimensions. In the court, at alittle distance, 
was pitched a tent ealled the ape, which in length and 
Breadth somewhat exceeded the hall, and reached almost 
to tho coritro of the court, Tt was Iikewise surrounded 
with a large balustrade of solid silver, and supported by 
three poles, of the height and thickness of a largemast, 
tnd by several smaller ones,—covered with plates of 
silver. ‘The outside was red, and the lining within of 
Ddeautiful chintz, manufactured expressly for the purpose 
at Masulipatam, representing a hundred difforent flow- 
rs, 6o naturally done, and the colours so vivid, that one 
‘would imagine it to be a hanging parterre.’ No mene 
tion of the Koh-i-noor appeurs in this account—it miast 
have been somewhere, either in the Peacock Throne, or 
‘on the arm or turban of the monarch. Probably, the 
string of poarls spoken of was the samo that Ruxjeat 
Sing afterwards wore round his waist. ‘The cynicism 
of a poet may style all this as* barbarie pearl and goid, 
Ddut it is what, after all, quiets the yearnings of all 
civilized men. 








‘Tho Poacock Throne no longer exists. Tt was ear- 
ried off as a trophy by Nadir Shab, and had to be 
Iroken up, in all probability, into ten thousand pieces 
of stone, now scattered all over the world. Ta js place 
is simple marble throne that by itself is not an ardin- 
ary pieoo of workmanship. In strolling through the 
hhall we paused before this throne ; and as a monument 
of fallen greatness it failed not to affect us with the 
usual sontiment of ‘alls vanity under the sun.’ Tt may 
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‘Scenes before the Peacock Throne, got 











be looked upon almost as the seat of Shah Jehan, and 
Aurungzebe, and Shah Alum,—and raises « host of asso- 
ciations that come rapping at the door of memory. Here 
stood the graceful Soliman, his hands boundéin gilded 
fetters, entroating in the most pathetic language to be 
pput to death at onee, rather than be sentenced to die by 
slow poison, —therehy affecting many of the courtiers to 
tears, and making the ladies of the harem to weep aloud 
fiom behind the sereens. Here came Sevajeo in ex- 
pectation of an honourable reception, but finding hhim- 
self to ho treated with studied nogleet, could not 
control his feelings of indignation, changed colour, 
and sank to the ground in a swoon,—while a daughter 
of Aurungzebe, seeing the young stranger from behind a 
curtain, became enamoured of him, Tere sat Muhomed 
Shah bandying compliments with Nadir Shah, and 
sipping eoffve, while the corpses of a hundzed thousand 
slaughtered Delhi-ites tainted the air. It is related, 
“that the coffee was delivered to the two sovercigns in 
this rom upon a gold salver, by the most polished 
gentleman of the court, Tis motions, as he entered 
the gorgeous apartment, amidst the splendid trains of 
the two emperors, were watched with groat anxiety ; if 
hie presented the coffee first to his own master, the 
farious bonqueror, before whom the sovereign of India 
and all his courtiers trembled, might onder him to 
instant execution ; if he presonted it to Nadir first, 
he would insult his own sovereign out of fear of the 
Stranger. To the astonishment of all, he walked up 
with a steady step direct to his own master. “Teannot,” 
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sid he, “aspire to the honour of presenting the cup to 
‘the king of kings, your Majesty's honoured. guest, nor 
would your Mujesty wish thut any hand but your own 
should dow.” The emperor took the eupSrem the golden 
salver, and presented it to Nadir Shab, who said with a 
smile a5 he took it, “Tad all your officers known and 
one their duty like this man, you had never, my good 
cousin, soon me and my Kussilbashees at Delhi ; take 
care of him for your own sake, and get round you as 
aany like him us you ex.”* 

‘The Dewanni-khas is now all. desolate and forlorn, 
Tt is a matter of heartfelt rogret to see the basbarous 
ravages that have been committed in picking out the 
diferent precious stones. ‘There is a mark of violence 
‘on one ofthe pillars, which the Mahrattas attempted to 
break, No rose-beds or fountains about the building 
now—only the bare skeleton of it is standing. The 
Great Mogul’s hall of audience was, tll lately, used asa 
‘museum, the contents of which have been now removed 
to the new Delhi Institute. 

‘The freest public lounge is not more open to access 
than is now the seat of Mogul jealousy—the Serugto. 
‘There was scarcely a chamber that had not a reservoi 
joining it—with parterres, beutiful walks, groves, 
rivulets, fountains, grottos, jets of water, alcoves, and 
Tis terraces to sleep upon, and enjoy the cool air at 
night.’ Now that everything has disappeared, this 
Aloseription of Bernier seems to be almost imaginary — 
an account of the ‘Iuscless fabric of a vision.’ The 
“parterres,” ‘walks,’ ‘groves, ‘ grottos and “raised 

















5 ‘The Seraglio—The Hummanms, + 
terraces; have all ceased to exist: The aleoves remain, 
and are under reparation. ‘The fountains are out of 
onder. ‘The rivulet alluded to is paved channel for 
‘the water of tho fountains to flow in, and which rane 
intervening Uetweon the ranges of alcoves on cither 
hand. ‘They showed us the apartments called the 
Rang Mahl and the Mootee Matt, always oceupied by 
‘the principal of the Begums, Glowing as the account 
4s, the remains of the apartments of the seraglio did not 
give us a very high impression of their comforts and 
eonvenionces. The Begums had, ater all, to dwell in 
‘one-storied buildings, which the wife of « fenanee does 
not do in Caleutta, Tho same had boon observed by ws 
ts to the zenana of the Nabob of Moorshedabad, 

Next, to the Hemmmums, or royal baths, which con- 
sist of three lange apartments surmounted by white 
‘marble domes, The inside of the baths is lined up to a 
great way with marble, having a beautiful border of 
flower-worked precicus stones, executed with great 
taste, ‘The floors are paved throughout with marble in 
large slabs, and there is a fountain in the centre of 
cach, with many pipes. Largo reservoirs of marble, 
bout four fect deep, are placed in different parts of tho 
walls, ‘The light is ndmitted from the roof by windows 
of tparti-eloured glass; amd capacious stones, with 
iron-gratings, are placed underneath exch soparate 
apartment. The threo baths are for being used differ 
‘ently as warm and cold, Nearly a hundred maunds af 
fuel-wood, we were told, are required to warm the water, 
tnd as this put him to an expense which could not be 
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‘often spared from his pension, the late emperor enjoyed 

“his baths at rare intervals, No luxury that the Great 
‘Mogul enjoyed came up, in our epinion, to the luxury 
of these baths. ‘The Peacock Throne did not’ give ns a 
‘yearning to bo a king even for a day, like Abou Hasan, 
in the Arabian Nights, ‘The hand of the * Light of the 
‘Harem’ would not have made us rejoice in our extreme 
good luck. But tho Hummaums really made us fool 
the wish of being metamorphosed into the Great Mogul, 
to tasto tho pleasures of their Insuriousness. 

We then passed on to tho Twsbear Khannak, or 
Picture Gallery. ‘The wails of this apartmeht are 
painted in elegant flowersof a brilliant dye. They aro, 
however, mere daubs in the eye of an Europoen, and 
fre therefore being smoired over with whitewash, It 
is doubifal whether the room haa ever been put up with 
any pictorial omament to justify its name—when the 
fathor of the late Emperor, having had a portrait taken 
‘of him, considered the shades—a great batch wader the 
nose, und his ladios thought ‘as if he had heen taking 
ssuuff all his Tie. 

The Mooti Mujcsd, the private chapel of the em 
perors is beautifully chaste in design and finish. Tt is 
now ‘a crazy Kiosk,’ in a state of neglect and dilepida- 
tion, with peopuls growing from the walls arKl roof. 
It reecived the shock of  cannon-ball in the late 
Mutiny ; would it had knocked Mahomedaniain on its 
head. ‘The Emperor Aurangzebe built, and acted as 
‘high priest at the consecration of, this mosque. Ho 
was often seen here ‘to pray, clad as an old fikoer,? 




















bis rs | The Shah Baug. 
‘which fully justified the surname of Nemasze bestowed 
‘upon him by Dara. People were at repairs to restore 
tho building to something of its former elegance. 

‘The Stak Baug, or the royal garden, as described 
bby Bernier, was extremely beautiful, and refieshed by 
numerous elegant fountains of white marble, supplied 
from an aqueduct of the same material. Within its 
enclosure was an octagonal pavilion, called the Shah 
Boor}, or the Royal Tower. It looked upon the river, 
and was covered on the outside with plates of gold. 
‘The intorior of it was also gold and arure, and decor- 
ated with beautiful pictures and spléndid mirrors. 
Franklin, in giving an account of the state of Delhi in 
1793, states —1Tn the Shab Baug, or the royal. gar 
dens, is a very large octagon room, which looks towards 
the river Jumna. This room is called Shah Boorj, or 
‘the Royal Towers it is Tined with marble; 
‘the window of it the late heir-apparent, Mirza Juwan 
Bukht, made his escape in the year 1784, when he fled 
to Lucknow; he deseendd by means of ladder made 
with turbans; and as the height is inconsiderable, 
flected it with ease. A great part of this noble palace 
Imus suffered.vory much by the destructive ravages of 
the late invaders.’ Thirty-one years later Bishop 
‘Heberslescribes,—' The gardens, which we next visited, 
are! not large, but, in their way, must have been ex= 
tremely rich and beautiful. ‘They are full of very old. 
‘orange and other fruit-troes, with terraces and parterres, 
on which many sose-bushes' were growing, and, even 
now, few jonquils in flower. A channel of white 
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| marble for water, with little fountain-pipes pf the same 
| smntorial, carved like roses, is carried here and there 
| among these parterres, and at the end of the terrace is 
| Deautiful octagonal pavilion, also of marble, tined with 
‘the same mosaic flowery us in the room which T.first 
‘sw, with « marble fountain in its centre, and a beauti- 
ful bath in a recess on one of its sides. The windows 
‘of this pavilion, which is raisod to the height of the 
city wall, command a good view of Delhi and ite neigh- 
Dourhood. But all was, when wo saw it, dirty, lonely, 
and wretched ; the bth and fountain dry ; the inlaid 
‘Pavement hid with lumber and gundeners’ sweepings, 
‘and the walls stainod with the dung of binds and bats” 
Jn our day, the Shah Baug appears to have gone to 
utter decay. ‘The tower exists, and traces of gilding 
‘and enamel, alluded to by Bernier, remain to attest its 
former splendour. Hore tho Groat Mogul seems 0 
Ihave aired himaolf with the eool broczes of the river, to 
have smoked, and gossiped, and shaken off the cares of 
state. 
At the Delhi Gate of the palace there formerly were 
‘two very conspicuous statues of two stone elephants, with 
‘two warriors seatod upon thom. On tho first of July, 
1663, thus wrote Bernier -—*T find nothing remarkable 
“at the entry, but two great elephants of stonaywhich 
‘re on the two sides of the gate, Upon one of them ia 
‘he statue of Jeimul, the famous Rajah af Cheetare, and 
‘upon tho other that of Puttoo, his brother. These are 
‘those twé gallant men that, together with their mother, 
‘who was yet braver than they, eut out so much work 
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| for Zoltar ; and who, in the bieges of towns, which 
‘they maintained against him, gave such extraonlinary. 
proofs of their gencrosity that at length they would 
rather be killed in the outfalls with their mother than 
submit: and for this gallantry it was that even their 
enemies thought them worthy to have these statues 
‘erected for them. ‘These two great elephants, together 
with the two resolute men sitting on them, do, at the 
first entry into this fortress, make an impression of I 
now not what greutness and awful terror. The stae 
‘ues were first at the eastern, or river, gate of the fort 
‘af Agra, whence they were removed by Shah Jehan to 
‘adorn his new favourite capital. But, in the eyes of the 
Paritanic Aurungrele, they svoured of idolatry, and 
-were caused to change place for a less conspicuous post 
tion. ‘They are now being put ap atthe gateway of the 
now Delhi Gardens 

‘The Jumna did not flow then immediately below the 
palace. Between the two there intervened formerly am 
extensive sandy plain for the parade of the provincial 
troops, and the exhibition of elephant-fights, as also for 
the arts of astrologers. 

‘Of the famous gardens of Shalimar, nothing remains 
How. ‘Their state, towards the end of the last century, 
is thts described by Franklin :—* The gardens of Shalie 
‘mar, made by the Emperor Shah Jehan, were begun in 
‘the fourth year of his reign, and finished in the thir- 
teenth, on which oceasion the eniperor gave a grand. 
festival to his court. ‘These gardens were laid out with 
‘wdinirable taste, and eost the enormous sum of million 
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tat present, their appearance does) not give 
‘case to suppose such an immense sum has been laid out 
‘upon them ; but great part of the most valuable and 
costly materials have been carried away, ‘The entrance 
to them is through a gateway of brick; and a canal, 
Jined with stone, having walks on each side with a brick 
‘pavement, lads up to the Dewun-Khannah, or hall of 
tnutience, most part of which is now fallen down ; from 
thence by a noble canal, having a fountain in the con- 
tre, you proceed to the apartments of the Harem, which 
tenbrace a large extent of ground. In the front is a 
ivan, oF open hall, with aljoining apartmente; the 
interiors of which are docorated with « beautiful border 
‘of white and gold painting, upon a ground of the finest 
chunam. At the upper end of this divan was formerly: 
‘a marble throne, raised about three feet from the ground, 
all of which is removed: On each side of this divan, 
‘enclosed by high walls, are the apartments of the Harem, 
some of which are built of redstone, and. some of the 
brick faced with fine chmam and decorated with paint- 
ings of flowers of various patterns, AIL these apart= 
ments have winding passages which communicate with 
ach other and the gardens adjoining by private doors. 
‘The extent of Shalimar docs not appear to have been 
Jarge; I suppose the gardens altogether are not above 
‘mile in circumference. A high brick wall runs around 
the whole, which is destroyed in many parts off, and 
the extremities are flunked with octagon pavilions of 
red-stone, ‘The gardens still abound with trees of a 
‘very large size, and very old’ The site of Shalimar is 























to the north-west of Delhi, ‘Though nothing may re- 
‘ain of this royal villa of the Moguls, its memory shall 
over fade 40 long sis the Muse of Tom Moore continues 


to delight mankind. 

Many a gorgeous building, erected by the Omrabs 
‘of the empire in emulation of the example of their sove- 
reign, then devorated Delhi. Dara hada suite of 
palaces. that were scarcely inferior to those of the em 
peror. The caravanserai of Jchanara is an instance of 
‘he architectural undertakings of that period. Ali 
Merdan is said to have excited the greatest admiration 
ft the Mogul court, by the skill and judgment of his 
‘public works, and by the taste and elegance he displayed. 
‘on all occasions of show and festivity. ‘The greatest of 
all his works was the re-opening of Firox Shah’s canal, 
‘thenceforth distinguished by his own neme. ‘This canal, 
as it traversed the ancient Mogul Paroh, nearly three 
amiles in extent, was about twenty-five fect in depth, 
and as much in breadth, cut from the solid stone quar- 
ries on each side, from which most of the houses in the 
neighbourhood were built. Numerous under-ground 
channels led off to tho various residences of the nobles, 
and the divisions of the city, affording to the whole 
fommunity a bountiful supply of wholesome water. 
Thete were small bridges erected over it at different 
‘places, many of which communicated with the garden= 
hhonses of the nobility. It is doubiful whether the 
‘Water Supply Scheme for Calcutta, at the expense of 
whole municipality, will tarn out to bo as magnificent 
‘as that excented in ancien’ Delhi from the resources of 




















‘times, or the spacious gardens and cpuntry-honses of 
‘the nobility in the environs, now exist. 

~ Delhi may not have now the fine buildings of Mogul 
times—the Omrahs? houses ‘erected on a mound over- 
ooking a beautiful parterre, laid out with resorvairs, 
conservatories, and fountains.’ But ueither hasit now +0 
‘any hovels, that gave to it, says Bernier, ‘the appear 
‘ance of a knot of villages rather than ofa city, and made 
it reeemblean encampment of rogularly-arranged tents 
“Ib is owing to these thatched baildings, chiefly occupied 
luy the court and camp followers, and by troopers of the 
cavalry, that Delhi isso frequently subject to fires, Last 
‘year about six thousand were burnt, at different confla- 
‘rations, during the prevalence of the hot winds, which 
¢hiefly oseur in the two frst summer months. ‘The fire 
was so rapid and furious, that numbers of camels and 
hones, which could not be sat fe in time, were con 
sumed in the faues,andeven many of the poor females, 
who had never been out of the seraglio, and who are as 
timid as the roe when exposed to the public gaze, and 
not dissimilar to the ostrich of the desert, whose head 
‘once covered, considers its body concealed.’ Not a 
thatch met our sight, as we surveyed the town from the 
top of the Jumma Musjeed. The Berule Pahar asa 
luster ofhouses. Considerable improvements have taken!™ 
place since the British have come into the possession of 
the city, which wears now a clanlier appearance, we bee 
Tieve, than it did at any time before. Not ouly have people 
rultiplied, but knowing that they will have to carry 








“dan under the a ‘they have built substane 
al houses to lay those heads in. 

‘The next age for consideration, with a reference te 
‘the topography of Delhi, is that of Aurungztbe, who 
‘had no music in his soul, and soems to have been born 
‘only for treason—treason to his father, to the state, and 

‘to his god. Like a crocodile, which is said to have no 
tongue, he was.bom without any taste, and therefore 
Iiafed music, dancing, singing, buffoonery, poetry, 
sculpture, architecture, festivals, and everything that 
taza loves to enjoy. He lid out no money on moses, 

‘grand mausoleum being ruised to 

Toft a will enjoining thatthe expenses of his funeral. 
‘were ‘to be defrayed by a sum of four rupees and a half 
(about, ten shillings), saved from the price of eaps which 
hhe had made and sold.’ If he had been earnest in such 

(tailoring, he would have been a happicr being, and not 
‘complained that ‘uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown,’ The only instance in which he put brick and 

mortar together, or raised two stones one upon another, 
is the Moteo Musjeod in the Fort. 

One architectural monument of his age, however, 
that we seo now, is the Zinal-Mugeed, more commonly 
éalled the Aoomari Musjod, or Maiden Mosque, built by 
Gioat-ul-Nissa tho virgin daughter of Aurungzebe, who 
anained in ‘single Dlosedness’ like Jehanara. ‘This 
‘is on the banks of the Jumna, near Duriagunge, and ‘is, 
4 favourable specimen of the later style of Mogal archi- 

“tecture,” It is oonstructed of red-stone, with i 

















“acapacious reservoir faced with marble. ‘The prinooss 
‘who built it, having declined entering into the marriage 
‘state, laid outa lange sum of money in the above mosque, 
anon completing it she built small sepulchre of 
white marble, surrounded by a wall of the same, in the 
‘west corner of the terrace. In this tomb sho was buried 
in the year of the Zegira 1122, corresponding with the’ 
year of Christ 1710. ‘There were formerly lands 
allotiod for tho support and repairs of this place, 
simounting to a luc of mpeos per annum ; but they have 
all been confiscated during the troubles this eity has 
‘undergone.’ . 

To this age belong also the Roskenara Gardens, 
where there was w piequet of the British force in the 
ate Mutiny,—as well as the tomb of the Prinéess 
Zecbweul-Nissa, mother daughter of Aurungzcbe, which 
in northwards of the Cabul Gate. 

Next comes the ageof Mahomed Shah. Tn his reign 
Deli had many noblo buildings, the remafus of which 
‘were to be seen up to the beginning of the present 
century. Among the largest were those of his Vizier 
Kammar-vi-deen, of Sadut Khan, of Sifter Jung, and of 
Auph Job. The palaces of Dara and Ali Mondan were 
also then existing in a fair condition—that of Dara 
being afterwards chosen for the site of the Delhi 
college before the Mutiny. “AML these places? states 
Franklin, ‘are surrounded with high walls and fake up 
& considerable space of ground. ‘Their entrances are 
through lo archod gateways of brick and stone, at 








| the top of which are the galleries for musie ; before each 
isa spacious court-yard for the elephants, horses, and 


attendants of the visitors. Each palace has likewise a 
imehal, or seraglioy adjoining ; which is separated feom 
the Dewan-Khanna by a partition-wall, and communi= 
cates by means of private passages. All of them had 
gardens with capacious stone reservoirs and fountains 
in the centre; an ample terrace extended round the 
whole of cach particular palace; and within the walle 
‘wero houses and apartments for servants and followers 
of every doseription, besides stabling for horses, Fae? 
Khannas, avd everything belonging to» nobleman’a 
fuite” 

‘Then were no khuskhustatties and punkah-cooled. 
rooms, and ‘each pulace was likewise provided with a 
hhandsomo sot of baths, and Twh-Ahonna underground. 
The baths of Sulut Khan axe-a set of beautiful rooms, 
paved and linet with white marble ; they consist of five 
distinet apartments, into which light is admitted. by 
glazed windows from the top of the domes. Suter 
Sung’s Tuh- Khanna consists of a set of apartments built, 
in a light delicate manner; one long room, in which is 
4 marble reservoir the whole length, and a small room 
tuised and balustraded on each side, both faced through= 
cout with white marble.’ 

The Koodsuh Bagh, to the north-east of the 
outside the walls, and a namo of frequent occurrence in, 
‘tho annals of the Sepoy Rebellion, is the garden built by 
Koodseah Begum, mother to Mahomed Shah. She was 
‘8 woman of talents, had hilped to form the charseter of 
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“tho Seind brothers, and exorcised a great control over 
‘the administration of the state, 

‘The Tew Hazeri Bang, in the neighbourhood of the 
“Cabal Gate, isa garden in which is the tomb of Mulka 
Zemani, wito of the Emperor Mahomed Shah. ‘A 
‘marble tablet, placed at the head of the grave, is en- 
igraved with some Persian couplets, informing us of the 
date of her death, in Hegira 1203,’ or 4.0. 1701. 

Tt was in the reign of Muhomed Shah, that Delhi 
‘onee again met with one of those calamities which, like 
the outburst of an epidemic, seems periodieto ‘her 
destiny. From the conquest of the Moguls to the 
period under consideration, her repose had been unin~ 
torrapted by any disturbance from abroad, Under 
Shah Jchan she regenerated and grew to an opulence 
and grandeur that she bad never known. But her 
greatness was not the legitimate and permanent effect 
‘of a wise and politic government, combining stability 
with progress, and energy with majesty. “Liko,every- 
thing else that falls into the hands of the Mahomedan, 
she flourished to be a-nine days’ wonder, and then, 
Inpsing into decay, was involved in irvetrievable ru 
‘er last days under the Moguls wore like the lust days 

| of Aurungzcbe, who says :—' Old age bas arrived! weak- 
‘ness subdues me, and strength has forsake all my: 
ibs” It wax this state of imbecility that tempted. 
Nodir Shah to undertske the invasion of India, and 
Inurl the Great Mogul from his throve. He is suid, 
‘though not on very credible authority, ‘to have, beem 
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invited to India by Asoph Joh and Sadut Khan, and 
the loss of the battle of Kurnaul was concerted between 
thoso'chicfs. Nadir Shah rewarded their treachery by 
spitting on their beards, and ordering them to be driven 
from his court. The two nobles, thus disgraced, agreed. 
to end their shame by a voluntary death ; but as they 
were rivals, and each suspected the sincerity of the 
other, they sent spies to discover whether the resolution 
‘was eaiied into effect. Asoph Jab, the more crafty of 
the two, took an innocent draught, and soou after pre= 
tended to fall down dead; on which Sadut, daceived 
by the artifice, swallowed real poison, and forthwith 
expired.’ 

‘The sole object of Nadie’s invasion was plunder, and 
not the possession of torritory. He had agreed to quit 
India, after his victory, on receipt of two crores of 
tupecs. Marching from the battle-ficld to Delhi, he 
took up his residence in the reyal palace, and scems to 
have premeditated no excess or outrage against the ine 
habitants, The first spark that blew his gunpowder 
disposition was lit by the-Delhians themselves, In the: 
course of the second day of his arrival there arose a 
whisper of his death, which, growing into a confounded 
hubbub, speedily communicated itself from the Delhi 
Gate to’ the Lahore Gute, and spread into every street 
‘and alley of the capital. Forth issued now thousands 
of men brandishing arms and bellowing curses, who had 
deen in a sullen impatience at the intrusion of the 
foreigners, The people at the Chandney Chowk first 
\Sostskes aan les fest 
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| gentle means in his power to suppress the tunlt. But 
instead of subsiding, it increased, and filled the eapital 
‘throughout the night with eonfusion ana Woodshed. To 
isabuse the mind of the public of the filsé report of his 
eath, he took care, early next morning, to come out on 
Ihorschack from the palace.” The first objets that met 
his eyes in the streets were the dead. bodies of ‘his 
roldiers. ‘The populace had gone too far to revede, and, 
{instead of being seized upon with fear at his appearance, 
assailed him with stones, arrows, and fire-arms from 
every house. One of his officers fell down déad ut Is 
side, by a shot which lad been aimed at himself, ‘This 
roused the hell of his passions, and he gave the orders 
for a general massacre of the Indians, Twenty thousand 
én were set upon the act of butchery. It raged Srom 
‘sunrise to mid-day. Tn every street or avenue in which 
a murdered Persian was found, were the inhabitants 
slaughtered without any distinetion of age or sox. ‘The 
city was set on fire in several places, and ‘involved in 
‘one scene of destruction, blood, and terror.’ ‘The num- 
‘er of the slain is estimated at « hundred thousand. 
Boshun-a- Dowiah, not far from the palace, and situs 
ated at the entrance of the Chandney Chow, is memor- 
‘able to the Dellians for being the place where sat Nadir 
‘Shab; in gloomy silence, during the period of the mas- 
acre, ‘The king of Persia sat there, and none’ but 
slaves durst come near him, for his countenance was 
dark and terrible. At length, the unfortunate emperor, 
‘attended by a number of his chief Omrabs, ventured to 








approach him with downcast eyes. ‘The Omrahs who 
preceded Mahomed bowed down their foreheads to the 
gromd. Nadir Shah sternly asked them what they 
wanted ? they cried out with one voice, Spare the 
city, Mahomed ssid not « word, but tears flowed fast 
from his eyes; the tyrant, for once touched with pity, 
sheathed his sword, and said, For tho sake of the prince 
Mahomed, I forgive.’ He thon ordered to stop the 
‘massore; and, to the infinite credit of his diseipline, it 
‘was immediately stopped. The mosque of Roshune 
Dowla is of small size, built of red-stone and sure 
mounted by three gilt domes. ‘The date of the building 
is 1721. Nearit, the Durecba-Gato isealled the hoonie 
Durweaza, 

Next to the satisfuction of anger comes the sutiafac- 
tion of avarice—this is as much a law of nature as of 
human codification, ‘The wrath of Nadir was cooled by 
the blood of a handred thousand men. Hisavarice was 
noxt to be satisfied by the hoarded wealth of generations, 
First of all, the serew was applied to Mahomed Shah. 
‘Though Shah Jchan hid left behind him a eash-balance 
of six to twenty-two crores of rupees—or about the sum 
tha appears in the balance-sheet of the present govern= 
‘ment—there were now no more in the imperial treasury 
than tlfree crores and a half, which were seized first of 
all. Then, there were in gold and silver plates, in 
‘Valuable furnitures, in hinkob robes, and other rich stuffs, 
another erore and a half. ‘The Mogul emperors, since 
the aceession of their dynasty, had been indefatigable 
fn the collection of diamonds and other jewels, the store 














‘Nali’s invasion, they amounted to the value of ffs 
‘crores, and were a very portable plunder for.an invader 
to carry away. ‘The Peacock Throne eould not but have 
‘been a sich temptation for a man who hatt originally 
Deon tho son of a shephent,—though in discussing its 
value, it was not estimated at more than a erore of ru- 
‘poos. In that throne was the Kél-i-noar—the imme- 
morial heirloom of Indian sovereignty from thedays of 
‘the Pandoos. Col. Sloeman would havo it that this 
great diamond was first found in Goleonda by Meer 
Tuna, and presented by him to Shah Jehan, as naazer 
for a passport tohisaggrandizement. But Baber states 
that on his capture of the palace of Thrahim Lodi at 
Agra, he found ‘one famous diamond, which had been 
‘aoguired by Sultan Allah-ud-deen, It is so valuable, 
‘that « judge of diamonds valued it af half the daily ex 
pense of the world? Most probably this gem was no 
‘other than the famous Koh-i-noor, which is said to be 
aan inch and a half in length, and an inch in width, 
‘Being ‘carried off by Nadir Shu, it was afterwards 
‘seized in tho plunder of that monareh’s tonts, by Aled 
Shah, from whotn it desconded to his son, Shah. Shobje, 
‘This prince, having had occasion to place himself in the 
hands of Runjeet Sing, had been first subjected td starv- 
ation, then put upon half rations, til at last, wenried 
‘out by importanity and soverity, he had to sirrender 
‘the coveted diamond, Ultimately, it has found its way: 
‘to England, and now glitters upon the crown of the 





| Queen of our empire—the first of jowels adorning 
"person of the first of sovereigns in the world, 

_ Nadir hod not been yet content by stripping Ma- 
‘homed Shai almost naked of his robes, and making him 
‘eat out of brazen or earthen dishes, but would compel 
him to walk om foot by seizing on his elephants, horses, 
‘camels, and oguipages. From stone-jewels, he went up 
todemand the jewel of a princess of the house of Timoor, 
for his son. To next applied the rack to the great n0- 
Vles for the delivery of their effects, and sent a man to 
Oude for the two crores promised by Sadut Khan, Next 
‘ame the turn of the inferior officers, bankers, and rich 
citizens, to give up their wealth. Guards were stationed, 
and noe could leave the city by one of its ten gates. 
No species of eruclty was left uncmployed to extort the 
‘contributions. Men of consequence were beaten to draw 
forth confessions. Great numbers died of ill-usage, and 
\many laid violent hands upon themselves, to avoid the 
disgrace and torture, ‘Sleep and rest forsook the city. 
In every chamber and house was heard the ery of afliee 
tion. Tt was, before, a general massacre ; but, now, the 
‘murder of individuals, Greater than the physical 
calamities was the demoralization of the people. The 
inhabitants of Delhi, at least the debauched, who were 
by fiut!the most numerous part, regretted the departure 
of the Persians; and to this day the excesses of their | 
soldiery are topics of humour in the looser conversation 

‘of all ranks, and form the comic parts of the drolls or 
players. ‘The people of Hindoostan at this timo regarded 








‘oaly personal safety and personal 
“was disrugarded by those who escaped it, and man, 
wholly centred in himself, felt uot for his kind. ‘This 
‘elfishness, destructive of public and private virtue, was 
‘universal in Tindoostan at the invasion of Nadir Shah j 
nor have the poople become more virtuous sinee, eomse- 
quently not more happy, nor more independent.” 

Tn fifty-eight days that he remained, Nadir demol- 
fished, burat, and ransacked all Delhi, and undid the 
oings of several hundred years. ‘The amount of booty 
hat he is said to have carried off is, by the highest 
‘computation, seventy crores, and by the lowest thirty-two, 
‘No doubt, the Calcutta of 1866 isa greater, more popu- 
ous, more ornamented and picturesque city, but it has 
not yet half the riches possossed by the Delhi of 1738, 
‘Half the spoil was in diamonds and jowels. There is a 
proverb of the Tindoostances to the effect, that zumeen 
and suherat (lands and jowels) are constantly turning 
on the whee of fortune, and changing hands é from you 
to me, from me to Peter Walter’ 

The Junter Munter, or Observatory, similar to the 
‘Maun Mundul at Benares, or the Tara Kothie at Luck- 
‘now, is a Vuilding of the days of Mahomed Shah. ‘This 
is some two miles from Delhi, on the Kootub road, built, 
in 1728, by Rajah Jey Sing, of Jeypore, who hall been. 
‘employed by the emperor to reform the calendar. The 
argest of the buildings is an immerse equatorial dial, 
numed by the Rajah the Semrat Junter, or Prince of 
Dials: the dimensions of the guomon being as fal- 
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“This is now much injured. At a short distance, 
nearly in front of the great dial, is another building in 
somewhat better preservation ; it is also a sun-dial, or 
rather several dias combined in one building, Tn the 
contre is a staircase leading to the top, and its side 
walls form gnomons to concentric semiefreles, having a, 
certain inclination to the horizon, and. they represent 
meridians removed by « certain angle from the meridian 
of the Observatory. ‘The outer walls form gnomons to 
graduated quadrants, one to the east and the other to 
the west. A wall connects the four gnomons, and on 
its northern face is described a large quadrilateral semi- 
circle for taking the altitudes of the ectestial bodies. 
‘Lying east and west to the south of the great equatorial 
il stand two circular buildings open at the top, and 
‘ach having a pillar in the centre from the bottom of 
the pillar thirty horizontal radi, of stone, gradually ine 
creasing in breadth tll they recede from it, are built to 
the circalar wall; each of those forms a seotor of six 
egrees, and the corresponding spaces between the 
rafii, being of the same dimensions, make up the circle 
‘of 360,degrees. In the wall at the spaces between the 
radi and recesses, on either side of which aro square 
holes at convenient distances to enable the obsorver to 
‘climb to such a height as was nocossury to read off the 
observation, each, of the-recossos had two windows, or 
sther openings, many of which have ben since built yp, | 
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On the edge of the recesses are marked the tangents of 
the degrees of the sun's altitude, as shown by the 
shadow of the pillar, and, numbered from 1 to 45 dee 
‘grees. When the sun exceeds that height, the degroos 
fare marked on the radii, numbered ‘from the pillar in 
such a manneras to show the complement of its altitude 





‘these degrees ure sub-divided into mifutes, but the op- 
site spaces in the walls have no sub-division, being 
merely divided into six parts of one degree each ; the 
‘hadow of the sun falling on either of the divisions shows 
‘the sun’s azimuth; in like manner lunar and stellar 
altitudes and azimuths may be observed. ‘These two 
Duildings, being exaetly ako im all respects, were doubt- 
less designed to correct errors by comparing the results 
of different observations obtained at the same instant of 
time.’* The Junter Munter isall a stone building. ‘The 
Hindoo Rajah had beea assisted by many eminent seen 
tific men from Persia, India, and Europe, in putting up 
the works. But he died before their completion. ‘The 
darbarous Jants, under Jawaher Sing, plundered and 
almost destroyed the Observatory, since which the build- 
ings have lain in a state of ruin, Instituted under his 
royal patronage, the Junter Munter is all hat is honour- 
able in connection with Mahomed Shah's name—now 
remembered only in the songs and ballads of the acute 
girls of our country. 

The Sufer Jang—This is the mext building for 
‘consideration in point of time. Tt is about half-way 
from Delhi to the Kootub, and is a grand mausoleum 
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The “Sufder Jung. #3 
in imitation of the Taj, ‘The quadrangular enclosure 
within which it stands is formed by walks with elegant 
pavilions at the corners, and entered by a beautiful 
gateway facing the road. ‘The ground covered is more. 
‘than three hundred yards square, and is laid out in 
gardens and walks in the same manner as at the Taj. 
‘Thore aro rooms over' the entrance gateway, and fino 





pen epartments on tho sides, where visitors zaay uf 
up for pic-nies. In the middle of the quadrangle is a 
terrace, from which rises the mujestie structure, "Three 
kinds of stones are observed to have been employed-— 
white marble, rod sandstone, and ‘the fine white and 
flesh-coloured sandstone of Rooplas.” The white mar- 
ble is of an inferior quality, and ‘has become a good 
eal discoloured by time, so as to give it the appearance, 
which Bishop Heber noticed, of polled meat ‘There 
are no minarets at the comers of the platform, for 
which the building does not appear with any better 
lect than that of 1 model, though, in the 
opinion of Heber, it was what he thought to have boet 
the case, had the ‘Taj been without the minarets, 

Tust in the centre of the first floor is an elegantly. 
carved and highly-polished white marble eenotaph, 
eating ‘the date of this small pillar of « loitering state, 
‘Att 1167,’ or A.D, 1760, Tmmediately below this, in 
the vault underneath, lie, under a grave of plain earth, 
the remains of the man over whom the edifice has been 
erected. The place was damp, dirty, and noisome, 
where wo feared to catch the malaria, and saw the 
‘grave, from a distance, covered with a cloth, and strewed 








"Sadat Khon’s ambition, During his 

eund, his influence at court had been «0 

“eunuch named Jawad, who wus favoured both by the. 
emperor and his mother, Sufter Jung, finding that 
huis presence did not restore his authority, took a course 
‘which had become familiar at Delhi: he invited Jamrnd 

‘an entertainment, and hd him murdered during the 
iguet.”-Mightily iva rage at having his fay 

‘thus cut off by treachery, the impotent monarch 

‘and stormed, but had no other means of revenge tian 
‘to set his vizier at loggerheads with the great antagonist 
‘of his house. Tn this eousistod the great kingeratt of 
thoso times, ‘The Mogul court then seemed to resemble 
‘a vast chess-board, in which the two principal nobles of 
‘tho kingiox manauyred ouly to chock-mate cach other, 
and carried on 2 perpetual cat-and-dog warfare, «The 
firat great poitioa rivals were Saadut Khan and Nizum- 
‘ul-Meolk, who respectively founded the future houses 
‘of the King of Oude and of the Nizam, Family anti- 
pathios aro hereditary, ike fanily diseadés, and Sufler 
Tang bore the seme intense animosity towards: Ghee 
“Gitud-doon the elder, and afterwards to hist son of 

“the mame name, that existed between thelr respective 

[fis On being wt toner to-Right over the same 
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control in the royal houschold, when he re= 
= Iimself upon the emperor by patting. out his 
| Whe tomb of Sufiler Tung was erected by his son 
Shuju-ud-Dowla, It belongs ‘to the ox-king of Oudh, 
‘ut ao little if anything is spent on repairs that, if some 
| steps are’not soon taken, the building will soon be in 
‘the same plight as are the different ruins round Delhi.” 
«Mo Bufider Jung has been raised a magnificent tomb ; 
Ly his rival, Ghari-ud-deen Khan, has been left a 
magnificent Madriser, or college, near the Ajmere Gate, 
‘At is'a building of red-stone, ‘situated at the centre of 
iagious quadrangle, with a stone fountain. At the 
‘upper end of the area is a handsome mosque built of 
ted-stone, inlaid with white marble. The wpartments 
for the students arc on the sides of the square, divided 
‘into separate chambers, which are all small, but eom- 
miodious. The tomb of Gh in » corner of the? 
(een surrounded by a shrine of white marble, pierced 
lattice-work. ‘The collége is now shut up, and 
inbabitants;’—well for marikind that there is 
le taught the religion which ineuleates stabbing, 
“catting-of throats and mowing off hands, as the mst 
acts of life. In the beawtifi a 
ond ‘ornaments of the pe Sung, and ist ek: 








“goon the latest ‘of Mogul 
“ing that the of art is not 
decline of power. 

From tho time of Nadir Shah, the Great Mogul, 
rifled of everything that he had in his pdckets, seemed 
to lay weltering in blood from the wound of « deep 
‘gash in his abdomen. In vain did he try to be up on 
his legs. ‘The death of Nadir Shah having taken plsee, 
and Ahmed Shah Doorani having seated himself on the 
‘throne of Candahar, the march of the latter prinee to 
‘Punjaub created an alarm in the Mogul court of the 
wolf! the wol//—similar to that in tho stoty of the 
shepherd boy. In 1756, he came down and gave an- 
‘other deep stab to the prostrate Mogul—repeating 
nearly all the horrors of Nadir Shah’s invasion, and 
‘playing over again in Delhi the same scenes of rapine, 
‘Violence, and murder. Searecly had this wound ceased 
to bleed, before another wus inflicted that nearly made 
him give up the ghost, and brought forward the most 
‘momentous consequences, Ever since the day of the 
‘battle of Caggar, where fell the last great heroes of India, 
“thick as the autumnal Teaves that strove the- brooks in 
‘Vathambrosa,’ tho country had become subject to the 
‘yoke of a ruthless conqueror. But, in the nooks and 
‘comers of its wide domains survived and remained in 
‘power the scattered wrecks of its sons, who tinde every 
‘exertion for the maintonanee of their country’s honour, 
religion, and independence. The noble Rajpoot held 
‘his position as heir to the energy and enterprise of his 
anvestors. ‘ He-withstood every outrage that barbarity 
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ity a whetstone to courage. By his perseverance and 
| valour he wore out entire dynasties of foes, 
‘yielding to his fate, or restricting the circle of con 
‘quost.’ Nursed in the forest and eradled upon the rock, 
there grew to him, in the course of time, a brother-ine 
farms to uphold the Hindoo cause. ‘That brother bore 
the same of Mahratta. The Jaut also was a Hindoo, 
and ha extended his power almost to the south. gute- 
way of Delhi, At the timo under consideration the 
Mahratta power was at its zenith. ‘The man, who 
wielded that power entertained the most ambitious pro- 
{ject of having the crown of the Chacraverta, oF universal 
Potentate, to enciréle the brow of a Hindoo, and of 
Ihoisting tho Findoo flag to wave once more over ancient 
| Indraprastha. To carry these objects into execution, 
the grandest army on revord was formed ana 
under Sedasheo Bhao, to take possession of Dell 
‘was held by a small garrison of Dooranis and their, 
partinans. Tho great extent of the city walls enabled 
‘4 party of Mubrattas to climb up a neglected bastion, 
tho citadel yielded to the artillery ator attempting, 
shot dofence. The Bhao made an injudicious os well 
| a4 ungenerous use of this conquest. He defaced the 
palaces, tombs, and shrines, for the sake of the 
| ornaments which had been spared by the Persians 


| Affghans.. He tore down the silver eiling of the 
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ere, about a hundred years ago, Sevig 

h the royal prosence with nine times ine 
‘and been received with a haughty eldness, 
ample cause to rally tho dejected followers of 


oe en 
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‘The two races playol at high stakes, und looked 
n with intense ausxicty to the results of the crisis, 


Sitios gononcinims, tha Mabomodsus mallee 
ago have numbered their days in Tudia, and quitted its 
)for those of their native Tran and Turan, 
q ‘Thus had the finishing stroke, aimed to out off 
ee te Nore oe pret a 
only to make him drag on his life under an unbroken 


Like a bad shilling, he passed om 
hand—of Afrasiab Khan, of Seindia, 
m Kadir, of Perron—till at last the cotrso of! 





‘It is credibly told that he flogged 
‘of tho zenana, and handed them over to the 
of his rabble crew. Certain it is, that 
‘Tolling on the royal throne, he insolen 
S aged emperor to be brought before him, 
| amanded from him his treasures, On Sha Alun 
| terly declaring his state of uiter destitution, he 
“swore he would put his eyes out if the hidden 
“were not produced, and, leaping from his beat, he h 
‘he emperor to the groimd, planted his knee upon his 
‘host, and struck out one of his vietim’s eyes, ordering 
‘the other one'to be put out also.’ ‘The arms of Sein 
|) rescued the unhappy monarch from the power of Gh 
Radin; and this miscreant met with a punishmett 


‘ore than commensurate with his erimes, Being 
‘pressed by the Mabrattas, he made his eseape, 


ofthe fort of Sclimghur. The Jumna flowed 
‘Peneath the bastion, and the ruifian, 








Peery, sol, looted with ees aa 
tho head of the army (in « og), "mid the ese, in- 
Fi etts, and iodignitce of tho captors.| FE eyen'ware 
| torn from their sockets, and his nose, ears, bands and 
| fect were gradually cut oif’—and in this deplorable 
condition he was sent to Delhi. But he never reached 
‘that scene of his atrocities, death putting an end to his 
| sufferings on the way. 
| Passing from the hands of Gholam Kadir into’ those 
of Scindia, the emperor was reinstated with every formal 
‘ceremony, but was actually held in custody, under a 
‘pension of 50,000 Rs. a year, in chargo of Perron. 
‘The French general was a man of humanity, and treated 
‘the old monarch, the princes, and princesses, with a 
‘consideration they had not met with for many years, 
‘Our account has now arrived at the poriod when the 
Great Mogul isto play the fifth actin his drama.s The 
‘reader has already looked on his"pioture with ‘Hiype- 
_ rion’s curls and tho front of Jove,’ decked in all imagine 
"able wealth and splendour. Tet him now look on the 
‘Picture, when he was in th last days of his fall and ime 
_Decility; sas power, ans respect, and samt the means of 
| living. To give the first sketch from Franklin =~ On 
| the 11¢h of March, 1793, we were presente to the King 
| Shah Alum, After entering the palace we were curried 
| to the Dewan-Khannah, or hall of audience for: the 
| nobility, in the middle of which was a throne raised. 
Be ier 






of this elevation was placed a chair of crimson 
‘bound with gold clasps, and over the whole was n 
van embroidered covering of gold and silver thread; a 
hhandsome samianad, supported by four pillars inorusted 
‘with silver, was placed over the chair of state, ‘The 
kking at this time was in the Tuber Khannah, am 
apartment in which he generally sits, On passing a 
serech of Indian connaughts, we proceeded to the front 
‘of the Tusbear Khannah, and being arrived in the pre- 
sence of the king, each of us made threo obeisances in 
tum, by throwing down the right hand protty low, and 
afterwards raising it to the forchead; we then went up 
to the Musnud on which his Majesty was sitting, and 
‘presented oar nuzzers on white handkerchiots, each of 
our names being announced at the time we offered. 
them: the king received the whole, and gave the mux! 
ers to Mirza Alber Shah, and two other princes who 
sat on his left hand. We then’ went back, with our 
faces towards the presence, made the same obeisance as 
Yefore, and returned again to the musnud. After 
slight conversation, we were directed to go without the 
‘enclosure, and put on the Khelawts which his Majesty 
‘ordered for us; they consisted of light India dresses 
‘turbon, jammah, and kummerbund, all cotton, with 
‘anall gold sprigs. On being clothed in these dresses, _ 
|\we again returned to the Tusbear Khanneh, and after a 
few minutes’ stay, provious to which Capt. Reynolds te- 
ceived a sword from the kingy we had our dis ¢ 
‘andl some servants Were ordered to attend us in viewing 
‘the palace. The present king, Shak Alum, <4 
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aby his want of 
i that cruel misfortune above y 
‘of age are very strongly disecrn| ane 
his board is short and white.’ Tis Majesty 
to be in good spirits ;-his dress on this oeasion 
a rich Kinthod, and ho was supported. by pillows of 
‘materials’ This was during the days of his 
ney upon Seindia and Perron. ‘The gold samia- 
silver pillar, the kinkhob dress, and, to Boot, 
b pillows, do not speck of the misery and 
n that necessitated the emperor, as. Bishop. 
‘slates, to pick out the inlaid ornaments of the 
and sell them to procare bread for himself and 


Pee 


 ‘Thonest sketch is ten years later. Tt was the 16th 
‘September, 1803, the great day that was to intro 
ehango into the destiny of India by the virtual 

of ite sovereignty into the hinds of the 

.\, On that day, Lord Lake had an audience to 

over the Great Mogul under British protection, 


st son to groot and escort the victorious tommander 

‘royal presence. ‘The prince did not reach’ the 

ritish np until three in the afternoon, “To receive 

toy Jee | 
the cavalcade, took mother hou 





“compare hovr different was the triumpbant 
from the approach of thut bumble embassy, 
is young days he had witnessed: to arrive 
toatly presents for Foroksere. ‘To reeive the 
general, the heir of Timoor was seated in the ball 
fxlebrated Dewanni-Khas, Tn that hallhie_ pr 
‘cessor, clothed in the most gorgeous produetions 
oom, had sate upon thrones formed of gold, and 


rudiant by a dazzling profusion of the most costly 

“Around them had stood hundreds of obsequious guard 
|) and dependants, waiting in mute and watchful atten 
|) the expression of the sovereign’s will, and ready to 


| it effect as soon as uttered ; while vassals from 
countries, or their representatives, tendered 
‘homage to thelord of the faithful throughout Tn 
‘wooed his favour by presents worthy of his rank, 
“different was the scene which met the eye’of the. 

ae hhis attendants” ‘They beheld the 
tundte descendant of # long line of illustrious | 












‘were como to put an end to his miserles,—and 
“though he was transferred as a state-prisonet from one 
‘eastody to another, he had no more to suffer from any 
barbarous usage or want, but received a considerable 
sum for tho support of his royal household 
Lot us next give the portrait drawn by Bishop 
“Heber:—' The Sst of Docembor, 1824, was fixed formy 
"presentation to the emperor, which was appointed, for 
‘half-past eight in the morning. T went, socompanied 
Ly Mr Elliot and two others, with nearly the same 
| formalities os at: Lucknow, exeept that we were on 
lophants instead of in palanquins. We wore received 
swith presented arms by the troops of the palace drawn 
‘up within the barbiean, and, dismounting at a conrt- 
‘yarl, proceeded on foot, till we passed a richly-carved, 
‘but ruinous and disty, gateway, where our guides, with- 
drawing a canvas screen, ealled out, in a sort of harsh 
‘chant, “Lo, the omament of the world! Lo, the asylum 
‘of the nations! King of kings! ‘The Emperor Acber 
Shah ! Tst fortunate, and vietorious.” We saw very 
handsome ond striking court, with low, but ichly-orna~ 
‘mented buildings. Opposite to us was a beautiful open 
| pavilion of white marble, richly carved, flanked by rose 
‘bushes and fountains, and some tapestry and striped 
| euriains hanging in festoons about it, within which was 
‘a crowd of people, and the poor old descendant 








the throne, which is a sort of marble bedstead richly 
omamented with gilding, and raised on two or three 
steps. Mr Eliot then stepped forward, and, with joined 
hands, in the usual Fastorn way, announced in a low 
voice, to the emperor, who T'was. I then advanced), 
owed three times again, and offered a nuazer of fifty 
‘one gold moburs in an embroidered purse, Iaid on my 
Tuandkerchiet. This was received and Iaid on ome side, 
‘und T remained standing for « few minutes, while the 
‘usual court questions about my health, my travels, &e,, 
were asked. Thad thus an opportunity of seeing the 
\old gentleman more plainly. He has « pale thin, but 
handsome face, with an aquiline nose, and a long white 
“beard. His complexion is litle, if at all, darker than 
that of an European. His hands are very fair and 
elieate, and he had some valuable-looking rings on | 
‘them, His hands and face were all T saw of him, for: 
‘the morning being cold, he was so wrapped up in shawls 
‘that he'Teminded mo extremely of the Druid’s head on 
‘a. Welsh halfpenny. T then stepped back to my former 
lace, andj jed again with five more mohurs to 
make my ofering tothe heirapparent, who stood at his 
father’s left-hand, the right being: occupied by the 
Resident: . ia 

| (The emperor then beckoned to me to come 

ot 














"accordingly taken into « small: private -room ad 
joining the zonanah, where T found a handsome flowered 
caftan edged with fur, and a pair of common-looking 
© shawls, which my servants put on instead of my gown, 
"iy. comsack remaining as before, In this strange dress 
Thad to walk buck again, having my name announced 
the criers “Bahadur, Boozoony, Dowlutmund, 
‘the presence. T now offered my third prownt to 


E being a copy of the Arabic Bible and the 
“Hindoostance Common Prayer, handsomely toxnd in 
“blue velvet laced with gold, and wrapped in a piegs of 

_—Droeade. Tatra nota neo oop ood pa? 

‘poarls-round may neck, and two glittoring but not 
xtly ornaments in tho front of my turban, for whieh 
dl again five gold mohurs, Tt was, lastly, ane 
‘that a horse was waiting for my at 
fresh instance of imperial munificence the j 
‘made ® proclamation of largess, aud I agaih paid 


Asylum of the World” had provided for. me. 








| the horse iucluded, though really the handeomest 
“which thd been seen at the court of Delhi for many 
‘years, and though the old gentleman intended to be 
+ extremely civil, were not worth much more than 300, 
sicca rupees, s0 that he and his family gained at Jeast 
800 sicca rupees by the moming’s work, besides what 
hie received from my two companions, which wat all 
clear gain, since the Khelats which they got in rétum 
‘were only fit for May-day, and made up, T fancy, from 
tho cast-off finery of the Begum. On the other hand, 
since the Company have wisely ordered that all the 
presents given by Native princes to Europems should 
be disposed of on the Government account, they have 
Iiberully, at the same time, taken on themselves the 
expense of paying the usual money nuzzers made by 
‘public men on these oceasions. Tn consequence none af 
iy offerings were at my own charge, except the profes: 
sional and private one of the two books, with which, as 
they were unexpected, the emperor, as Twas told, was 
very much pleased. I had, of course, several, back= 
shishes to give afterwards to his servants, but these fell 
considerably short of my expenses at Lucknow. To 
return fo the hall of audience, ft was entirely ned 
‘with white marble, inlaid with flowers and leaves of 
‘green serpentine, lapis Iizuli, and blue and red. pore 
Phyry; the: flower were of the best Italian style of 
‘workmanship, and evidently the labour of an artist of 
that country. All, however, was dirty, desolate, and 
forlom. Half the flowers and leaves had been. picked 
‘out oF otherwise deface, and the doors and windows 
yon. m. fea 








fed epee hing over an eink wiih le oe 
‘intotior apartments. “Such,” Mr Eiot said, “is the 
| general style in which this palace is kept up and ‘furn- 
ished. It is not absolute poverty which produces this 
‘bat these people have no idea of cleaning or mending 
anything.” For my own part I thought of the famous 
Persian ine— 

“The mider hangs ber tapesey Inthe pale of the Cary * 


‘and folt w melancholy interest in comparing the present 
state of this poor family with what it was 200 years 
ago, when Bernier visited Delhi, or as wo read. its 
‘Palace deseribed in the tale of Madame de Genlis. 

“Alcher Shah has the eppearance of a man of seventy 
four or seventy-five; he is, however, not much turned 
of wixty-three, but in this country that is a groat age. 
© His sid to be a very good-temperod, mild old man, 
‘of moderate talents, but polished and pleasing: manners. 
His favourite wife, the Begum, is « low-born, low-bred, 
fund violent woman, who rules him completely, lays 
‘hold on all his money, and has often influenced him to 
‘very unwise conduct towards his children aad the 
British Government.” She hates her eldest son, who is 
| however, a respectable man, of more talents than native 

| psinor sally show, snd, happily far him, has a 
‘predilection for those literury pursuits which ate almost 
‘the only laudable or innocent objects of ambition in his 
power, He is fond of pootry, and is himself a very 







‘alerable Persian poot. He hs taken some pains 
© the education of his children, and, what in this country 
“in very unusual, even of his daughters. He to, hows 
‘ever, though not more than thirty-five, is prematurely. 
‘old, arising partly from the early excesses into which the. 
wretched followers of an Eastern court usually plunge 
persons in his situation, und partly from his own sub- 
‘sequent indulgence in strong liquors. His face ts 
Bloated and pimpled, his eyes weak, and his hand 
tremulous. Yet, for an Eastern prince, as I have 
already observed, his character is good, and his abilities 
‘considered as above the common run.” 

From the royalty of the Great Mogul we turn to the 
royalty of his Begum for a glimpse into those scenes 
which are enacted within the four walls of the Zenana, 
=a ground tabooed to all male feet. The account, the 
{aithtulness of which will be recognized by every reader, 
is by a lady, who had gone to divert herself by sketch 
ing in the palace. She had oceasion to ask for a chair, 
Tittle knowing that the whole court would be thrown 
{nto commotion by her wndiplomatic request. ‘However, 
they sent a message to the king on the subject, who 
said T might have a stool, but not a chair, and aceori- 
ingly sent me @ very rude little bench. Some of his 
‘Majesty's guard marched in ; most of them were boys, 
‘almost children, When I had finished, I desired some: 
of the numerous by-standers to look into the camera, 
with which they were greatly delighted; and as wo. 
were going, « message” camo from. the king asking me 
‘to show it to him. ‘We accordingly turned buck, and 
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| three oF four black slaves came to cont ine to the 
harem. ’ 
‘They introducod me to tho chief lady, Zinat Mahl 
Begum, or Omament of the Palace, who truck me as 
» old and ugly, and then led me to the king's upartment, 
where the old monarch was smoking his hooks. He is 
slender and feeble-looking, but with simple kindly 
‘ace, though he took no notice of me when T came in, 
‘which I suppose is etiquette. His bedstead, with four 
silver posts, was by him, and a crowd of women about 
him; one old woman was rubbing his feet, No one 
was handsomely dressed. The old king wore a. gold 
skull-cap and a cotton thaphan. 1 sat down for a mo- 
‘ment, and then told them that the camera must be pit 
up out-of-doors. ‘They led me into the balcony, but 
that would not do; 80 they took me to a terrace, where 
T put it up. The old king socmed pleased, and asked 
amo to draw the quoen, to which I willingly agreed, 
She was so long in adorning herself that it was dark 
soon after T began. They prought out boxes full of 
Jewels} she put on about five pair of ear-rings, besides 
‘necklaoes, a nose-ring with a string of pearls connect- 
fing it with the ear, rings for the fingers; besides oma 
mente for the ead. ‘Then she retired to change her 
ress, some of the women holding up the cotton’ rezai 
(added quilt) in which her Majesty had been wrapped, 
‘48 a screen. She came back, dressed in 26d. muslin 
Spotted with gold, and sat dowii, hooka in hand, with 
two female servants with Peacock fans, or rather clubs, 
‘behind her, When T looked closer at her, I saw that 


i A Glimpse of the Zenana, ow) 
she could not be old, but she is very fap, with large 
‘though unmeaning eyes, and a sweet mouth. Herhair, 
ike that ofall the other women, of whom there must have 
‘been about fifty prosont, was ila Chinoive. Ter little 
son, Mirza Jewan Bukt, camo and sat beside her; but 
45 soon as T offered to sketch him, he was hurried away 
4o change his dress, and returned clad in green velvet 
and gold, with a Sirpateh, or aigrette of jewels, in his 
ol cap. 

“The noise and chattering of the assembled crowd 
was deafening; but the chief eunuch occasionally 
Drought them to order, and made them sit down. Her 
Majesty laughed very loud, as loud as she could, with 
hher mouth wide open, at some jest which passed. - Not 
one of all these women was doing anything, or looked 
as if they ever did do anything, exeept three, who were 
‘cracking nutmegs. What a life! ‘The old king ame 
fn, and a man with « Vlack beard, whom I took for one 
‘of his sons, and who remained standing ; but the women 
sat and jested freely with lis Majesty. He approved 
of the sketches. The little prince is he whom the king 
‘wishes to have declared heir-apparent, though he is the 
‘youngest of his ten or twelve sons. He has no less than 
‘thirty gaugliters.’ Such was the Zenana of old Baba 
‘door Shah, a few years before the Mutiny. ‘Truly has 
it been observed, that ‘the pootry and romance of the 
‘harem exist only in warm imaginations, and in that. 
‘propensity of our nature which lends to the unknown a 
Deauty and a chatyn, which the prosic hand of reality 
Tudely tears away.’ Bernicr’s description of the attend 











ae as oe ‘of the fair 

‘young slave that sat fanning Lalla Rookh with feathers 
‘of the Argus pheasant’s wing,’ are sll very good to im- 
‘pose on tho reader. Butin the days of Atrungacbothe 
Zenana was no less the scene of the 
‘of Roshenari Begum, than in the days of Bahadoor 
Shah it was a collection of noisy, dirty, conree-minded 
‘women, who spent their days in dressing, rucking jokes 
and nuts, intriguing and quarreling, and breathing 
‘without change in a soulless atmosphere—with no seope 
oripursuit for a healthy exercise of their minds, 

‘From Heber’s as -well as from Mrs Mackenzie's ae- 
‘count, it appears that the Great Mogul was wonderfully 
tenatious of life, that his several wounds, inficted by 
Nadir, Ahmed Shah, Sudasheo Bhao, and Seindia, had 
all healed up, and that he had recovered, to enjoy life 
again like a well-to-do man, who, freed from Adam’s 
‘curso of making his bread by the sweat of his brow, and 
saved from all trouble of defending his empire, or at- 
tending to his subjects, sat like a political Juggernauth, 
receiving only homage and pension and nuzzers, who 
‘had no other duty in this nether world than to fulfil the 
commandment for multiplication, whose bogum was 
careful only of making a purse and mustering jewels, 
and whose brood of children spent their days only in 
fiddling, guitaring, and singing verses, intervened now 
‘and then by a glass of Kiquor... He had to himself all 
‘these comforts and benefits, while Company Jehan. went 
through all the fag of governing, cheered up by Lady 
‘India, who, on parting with the Hindoo and Mussul- 





= Bis 
The Great Mogul in his 

‘man, chose to give her hand to that adventurous 
foreigner. Thus is the Great Mogul @éscribed in his 
Singcurism :-—‘Bahadir Shah is really a king; not 
‘merely by consent of the Honourable Company, but 
‘tually created such by their peculiar letters patent 
Tord Lake found the grandfather of the present sove- 
eign an emperor, in rags, powerless, eycless, and want= 
ing the means of sustaining existence. The firmans of 
‘the Padishah made the general an Tndian noble; the 
‘ovord of the latier made the descendant of Tamerlanoa 
‘Company’s king, the least dignified, but the most seeure, 
of Eastern doininations, In public and private, Baba 
dur Shah receives the signs of homage which aro eon 
sidered to belong to his pre-eminent station, The re 
presentativo of the Governor-General, when allmitted 
‘to the honour of an audience, addresses him with folded 
‘handsin the attitude of supplication. Henover receives 
letters, only petitions, and confers an exalted favour on 
the Government of British Indie by accepting a monthly 
present of 80,000 rupees. In return he tacitly sane 
‘ions all our acts; withdraws is royal approbation from 
‘each and all our native enemies, and fires salutes upon 
every occasion of « victory achieved by our troops? 
Though he may not have been served with all the zeal 
‘iusfired by that line of Sadi,—‘Should the prince at 
noonday say, Tt is night, declare that you behold the 
‘moon and stars;’—he was suffered, however, to believe 
“that he was the lord of the world, master of the uni- 
‘worse, and of the Honourable, Kast Tndia Company, 

| King of India and of the infidels, the superior of the — 




















‘Meanwhile, Company Jehan prospéred and flourished 
0.08 to become the great suzerain of the land—his 
Bride being always tho Luchnee to her man.* He be- 
‘gan to feel the Great Mogul a bore, and to regard him 
‘asa puppet. Sir Charles Metealfo while a resident was 
the first ‘to intrench on the little outward marks of at= 
‘tention and deference, which soothed the poor oldman 
jn his inovitable dependence.’ Lord Amherst: would 
not deign to visit him with bare foct and a bowed, head 
iodocding to the Delhi court otiqhette, Bat on; teem of 
fan honourable equality. ° He forced the king, then on 
the throne, to receive him as an equal, and seat him 
ina stato-chair on the right hand of his Majesty. ‘After 
an interchange of compliments, and the usual form of 
presenting aitor had been gone through, Lord Ambirst 
took leave, and was conducted by tho emperor to the 
oor of the hall of audience, On a subsequent day the 
emperor returned the visit with similar ceremonies!’ — 
bursting into tears by the shock his feelings received, 
and epentingof his condescension overafterwards. Lord 
William Bentinck, when at Delhi, would not press upon 
‘the king, especially as his economy would not permit 
‘kim to sanction the expense of the presents necessary 
for an interview with his Majesty ; but he curtailed the 
‘magnificence of the Resident and reduced his. powers, 





* The word feck Is evidently derived from the Samserit Zacher. 
‘The Hino phrase she is the Lachmee to her man, sige that eo 
‘nthe source of good look to her husband, 





‘lowering the court of Delhi thereby, Lord Ellen 
not only followed in the track of his predecessors, but 
‘wont a stop further by appearing hitnscl? with all the 
grandeur of a protecting Power, and the dignity of an 
‘Tmperial conquering State. He chose toact the part of 
‘the Great Mogul in all respects, exoepting that of his 
harem. All his friends and brothers, the princes of 
India, were commanded to meet him at Delhi, ‘The 
splendour of that ficld of cloth of gold no one will ever 
forget who saw it. Tho myriads of tents and pennons, 
‘the thousands of clephants, the assemblage of tronps of 
all the provinces of Western India, the armour and 
picturesque dresses of these, and the army of European 
artillery, cavalry, and infantry, in attendance upon Lord 
Ellenbarough, formed « inagnificence of spectacle truly 
grand and Shah-Jehanic. This display was mudd out- 
‘ide the Delhi palace, while inside sat, on a descerated 
throne, brooding over his wrongs, the Mogul himself, 
‘his hundreds of sons and relatives, all Sultans, steeped 
in poverty with their attendants; inculcating hatred, 
alice, and all uncharitableness against the Feringhee 
‘usurpers, Lont Ellenborough prohibited the further 
presentation of the annual Nuszer to his Majesty. ‘This 
‘muzzer, symbol. of allegiance, or acknowledgment of 
suacrafhty, had hitherto been regularly presented by the 
Resident as the representative of the Company. Lond 
Ellenborough would not, however, confiscate it, He 
oes not approve of confiscation ; therefore he ordered 
‘the amount to be added to the suni paid annually for his 
Majesty’ Civil List.” The king refed fo recive it 











‘manner? tho muzzer was a very important ac. 
jedgment, its money value was notaing. 

‘Thus, one by cine, were slights and insults heaped on 
‘the head of the Mogul, while he and his progeny went 
‘on multiplying by compound multiplication, til, at last, 
hhis palace, styled the paradise upon earth, became an 
Bpiourus’ sty, by being crowded with Sultans and Sul- 
tanas, ‘who lay about in scores, ike troods of vermin, 
‘without food to eat, or clothes to cover their nakedness, 
‘and literally ate each other up.’ Here is picture of 
Ihis overcrowded court. ‘Outside the walls of his 
‘palace the King of Delhi has no more authority than 
‘the meanest of his servants, but within that enclosure 
this will is fit, and there are twelve thousand persans 
‘who live subject to it. ‘The universal voice of society 
ascribes to this population the habitual practice oferimes, 
‘of which the very existence is unknown in England, 
‘exeopt to the few who form the core ofthe corrupt civilize 
ation of great citios. Its princes live without dignity, 
and its female aristocracy contrive to exist-without hon- 
cour, (The intellectual qualifications of both sexes, with 
‘one or twoexceptions, do not reach even the Mahomedan 
‘standard of merit—perhaps the, lowest in the scale of 
modern humanity. But it is mot the condition or the 
‘morals of the inhabitants of the royal pelace, nor the 
maintenance of any exclusive jurisdiction, that form the 
chief reasons why the kingdom of Delhi should be abol- 
ished. ‘The later belong to a class of topies with which 
‘the readers of Malthus and Poor Law Commissioners’ 
reportsare familiar. ‘The royal family of Delhi consists 
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of ttoeive hundred persons, with a sure prospect of 
{nerease every month, and how is the East India Com- 
‘pany to supportall thisarmy of princes and princesses? 
‘As yet the hardship has only fallen upon the monarch, 
‘who hasbeen cbliged to divideand subdivide is income, 
until there are princes who receive only 25. rupoos a 
month! Let the honest democrats of London and Man- 
chester try, if they can, to imagine the case of a king’s 
son, nephew, or cousin, howover far removed, living in 
4 stato of royalty on thirtoon shillings and sixpenco a 
‘week, constantly addressed as ‘Shah-i-Alum,’ the King: 
of the World, and feeling it necessary for his rank’ssake, 
on choosing a wife, to settle on her « dowry of five lacs 
cof rupees! While this farce of « monarch is kept. up, 
the ‘Sulateen ’ continues to multiply within the royal 
residence, and to live an the royal bounty, their sole 
coeupation being confined to playing on the sitar, and 
singing the king’s verses. ‘There is no omployment for 
‘them in the service of the state, and they are vastly too 
‘proud to condescond to labour, even if qualified to un- 
ertake it, which, as matters stand, is entirely out of the 
“question.” 

‘Then came the days of escheats, and annexations, 
| sud‘ wart with « vengemee) under Lord Dalhousie, 
‘the pear became ripe by the death of the heir-appar- 
{at in 18419, ‘The Governor-General took advantage of 
‘the opportunity to abolish the pageant of the Great 
‘Mogal, and opening a negotiation, won over the next 
Iicir to accept the terin of sbdicating the throne, vacat~ 
_ ing the palace recognising the English, retiring to tho 
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‘palace at the Kootub with certain titles ard emoluments, 
and allowing the large family in the palace to be placed 
‘under proper regulations. Hitherto, the wrongs and 
insults, the prohibition of the king to go beyond the 
environs of Delhi, and the refusal of sabutes to the 
princes, had engendered a hatred that, kept down by 
fear, fostered in the mind without any vent or expres 
sion. But now, alarmed for their very existences, the 
‘king and all the royal fumily, the begums and eunuchs, 
began to harbour those treasonable designs, and to-create 
those disaffections and dissonsions, which brought on the 
terrible crisis of the Great Rebellion of 1857. 
Immediately before the Mutiny the state of the 
palace is thus described :—‘Within its walls there was 
4 population of more than 5000 souls, of which no less 
‘than 3000 were of the blood-royal and descendants of 
‘Timour-leng. ‘These latter, of course, were too prow 
to do anything which could not be done by their Buro- 
pean brethren, but they soom to have lost all military 
spirit, and to have sunk into a state of abject debuse- 
‘ment, and of poverty, unredcemed by self-respect or by 
usefulness, ‘The king seldom stirred out of Inte years, 
‘or went beyond tho palace walls; but inside their pro- 
cinets he was subjected to constant annoyance frorg his 
numerous. relatives—the Great Mogul Olivers were 
always “asking for more.” Tt may be imagined how 
this wicked, lazy, sensual, beggarly crowd stormed and 
raved round the courts, when there came upon them 
vision of plunder, conquest, jaghires, grants, treasures, 
‘zenanas,—how they yelled for blood and shouted, “Kill! 















Kill!” They were ina state of such poverty that some 
of these royal families were in want of their meals and. 
their numbers had increased far beyond the provision 
made for them.” 

‘The following is a picture of the Great Mogul after 
the Mutiny was over :—"TIn a dingy, dark passage, lead- 
ing from the open court or terrace in which we stood to 
4 darker room beyond, there sat, crouched on his 
Thuunches, a diminutive, attenuated old man, dressed in 
fn ondinary and rather dirty muslin tunic, his small 
Jean fect bare, his head covered by a small chin’ cambio 
sull-cap. ‘The moment of our visit was not propitious} 
certainly it was not calculated to invest the descendant 
of Timoor the Turtar with any fucttious interest, or to 
‘row a hulo of romance around the infirm creature, who 
‘was the symbal of extinguished empire. In fuct, the 
‘excking was sick; with bent body he seemed nearly 
‘prostrate over « brast basin, into which he was retching 
‘iolently. 8 for the time we turned our Backs on the 
doorway, and looked around the small court, which waa 
not more than thirty feet square. Tn one corner of thin 
court, stretched on a charpoy, lay a young man of light 
figure and small stature, who sat up at the sound of our 
voices, and.salamed respectfully. He was dreswed in 
fie white muslin, and had a gay yellow and blue sash 
found his waist; his head was bore, exhibiting the 
‘curious tonsure from the forchead to the top of the head, 
‘uwal among many clases in the Kast; his face, oval 
and well-shaped, was disfigured by a very coarse mouth 
‘und skin, but his eyes were quick and bright, if not 
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‘Aleman: with obsoquious anxiety, One of them said, 
“He is sick’ and the Commissioner gave direction that 
hhe should Iie down aguin, and so, with. another salam, 
‘Fumo Bukbt—for it was that seion of the House of 
‘Delhi in whose presence wo stood—throw hiinself back 
with @ sigh, and turning his head towanls us, drow up 
the chuddes, or shoot of his bod, to his face, as if to 
reliove himself from our presence. At the head of his 
‘bed there was a heavy-looking, thick-sct lad, of thirteen 
‘or fourteen years of age, who was, we were told, the 
atest born of the house—by no means ‘a sweet young 
‘prince,’ and whore claims to the blood-royal the Com- 
sissioner considered more or loss doubtful, considering 
‘the age of the king and the character borne by the par- 
ticular lady who had presented the monarch with « 
‘pledge so Tato in his life; but I'am bound to add that, 
fa all events, ‘hie has his father’s nose,” and his lips ure 
Tike thoso of Jumma Bukht. 

+The qualms-of tho king at last abated, and we 
went into the passage—not but that we might have gone 
fn bofore at any timo, for all he eared. He was still 
\gusping for breath, and replied by a wave of the hand, 
‘and a monosyllable to the Commissioner, ‘That dim: 
‘wandering-eyed, dreamy old’ man, with feeble, hanging 
‘nother lip and toothless gums,—was he, indeed, one 
| who had conceived that vast plan of restoring a great 
| aupire, who had fomented the most gigantic mutiny in” 














hap RRO, his 
“ancient palace, Tiad hurled defiance and shot ridic 
‘upon the race that held every throue in India in the 
flow of their palms? ‘Ho broke silence. Alas! it 
was to inform us that he had been very sick, and that 
the had retched so violently that he had filled twelve 
Dosins, This statement, which was, it must be admitted, 
distrossingly matter-of-fact and unromantic, could not, 
Tthink, have been strictly true, and probably was in 
tho matter of numeration tinotured by the spirit of 
Oriental exaggeration, aided by the poetic imagination. 
of his Majesty. He is a poct—rather erotic and. warm, 
in his chcice of subject and treatment, but nevertheless, 
‘or may be therefore, the esteemed author of no less than 
four stout volumes of meritorious verses; and he is not 
yt satiated with the muse, for a day or two ago he 
{Composed some neat lines on the wall of his prison by 
the aid of a burnt stick. ‘Who could look on bim with- 
‘out pity? Yes, for one instant, ‘pity,’ till the rush of 
blood in that pitiless court-yard ewept it from the heart, - 
‘he passage in which he sat contained nothing that I 
‘could seo but a charpoy, such as those used by the 
poorest Indians. ‘The old man cowered on the floor on. 
his rogsed legs, with his back against a mat which was 
from doorway to doorway, so as to form a 
‘passage about twelve fet wide by twenty-four in length, 
Taide the mat we heard whispering, and some curious 
‘eyes that gliuted through the mint at the strangers in- 
formed vs that she king was not quite alone, ‘Ttsiet 











tering cavaleade and eubroidered elephantry, perhaps 
Tight have succeeded ; Dut, as it was, T found—T say 
“with regret, but with honesty and truth—T found only 
Holywell Street. The forehead is very broad. indoed, 
and omos out sharply over the brows, but it recedes at 
‘once into an ignoble Thersites-like skull; in the eyes 
‘were only visible the weakness of extremo old uge—the 
dim, hazy, filmy light which seems as if it were about 
to guide us to the great darkness; the nose, a:noble 
Tulaie aquiline, was deprived of dignity and power by 
‘the loose-lipped, nerveless, quivering, and gaping mouth 
filled with a faced tonguo; but from chin and upper 
lip there streamod a venerable, long, wavy, intermingling 
‘moustache and beard of white, which again all but re- 
trieved his aspect. Recalling youth to that ducrepit 
frame—restoring ite freshness to that sunken cheek — 
‘one might reo the king glowing with all the beauty of 
‘the warrior David ; but, as he sat before us, T was only 
‘reminded of the poorest form of the Tarucitish type as 
exhibited in decay and pemurions greed in its poorest 
aumts among us. His hands and feet wore delicate 
fand fine ; his garments, scanty and foul. And jis is 
the descendant of him who, on the 12th of August, 1765, 
ceonferred on the East India Company the Dewanee (or 
Vordship) of tho provinces of Bengel, of Bekar, and 
Orissa, 

“Although the guilt of the King in the enoourage- 
‘ment afforded by him to the mitinous and murderous 








== ‘From tho very first he had little power 
‘over the Sepoys and their leaders—his age and infirmity 
‘forbade all physical exertion. It is certain that for 
‘sovoral days he protected the unfortunate ladies who 
fied to the palace, and resisted the clamorous demands 





‘heir blood which were made by the monsters around 
‘kim’ Dut it is true, too, that he aid not take the step 
‘which would have saved their lives. He did not put 
‘them into his Zenana, It is said he was afraid of hig 
‘own begums, and the women of the Zenana, who would 
Ihave resented such a stop, At all events he did not do 
so, Our countrywomen were murdered in his palace; 
‘and we have assumed that he could have saved their 
‘lives. Tt may be that wo are to some extent punishing 
‘tin the father the sins of the ehildren. 

"He socmed but little inclined for conversation ; wnd 
swhen Brigadier Stisted asked him how it was he tind 
not saved the lives of our women, he made an impatient 
‘gesture with his hand, as if commanding. silence, and 
said, “I know nothing of it—T had nothitig to say 
to it” “His, grandehild, an infant a few months old, 
was presented to us, and some one or two women of the 
Zooana showed themselves at the end of the 
‘while the Commissioner was engaged in con 
with one of the begums, the latest, who remained 
fy, sed tyaten penre 
Sk eens a i oe 
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rrolative word in English is) fool. goes on as if 
“King; he's no king now. [want to go away from 
‘troublesome, nasty, cross old fellow, amd 
c of him.” Bowstrings and sacks! was 
‘not this dreadful language? But the ex-Mogul is a 
‘philosopher; he merely asked one of his attetdants for 
‘8 ioee of coffc-cako oF chocolate, put a small piove in 
) mouth, mumbled it, smiled, and pointing with his 
‘thumbs oyer his shoulder. in the direction from which 
“tho shill and angry accents of quoenly wrath were 
‘coming, said, with all the shrug and louhommie of a 
‘withored little French marquis of the old school, * on 
Diow!—T mean—Allah ! listen to her!" And so. we 
left him alone in his misery. He numbers upwanis of 
cighty-two years ; but thoy are said to be only of lunar 
“months, and that his real age is seventy-eight. Tk is 
‘noodles to say that he will never, i sont, reach Caffraria 
alive’? 
| Instead of Caffraria, the ex-Mogul was sent to Ram 
goon, His exile, with his begums and ehjiren about | 
oe ee ee 
low operation of the pousts, to which he would 
‘been Gondemned under the r’gine of his own house. 
ST eseapupemvepe piace be cote 
“fathers, though not to be buried with them, Far from, 
Dein ss set of sete 
e 
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some magnificent : 
{finished by jewellers—his remains wore interred just 


lousy and unhonoured grav in tho moletrc el of 
Rangoon, ‘and in somewhat close proximity to the 
‘ook-houses of the European soldiers, so that his ghost 
‘ill be able to enjoy at least the savoury smell of sever 
luxuries which were forbidden food to him whilst | 
“Tow lamented pa he prod as, 
‘The gu of fol aed yea of 
{Se pir ll whoo brant mes lenetd to glow 
‘For oter gua or mt a to woe 
| Oftthe boasted House of Timor, the only adult: mem= 
‘Vers now remaining are the elderly Zinat Mabl, that ald 
‘tigress; hor cub, Jumma Bukht, that “interesting youth” 
who is believed to have amused himself by shooting 
‘Bnglish ladies with a double-barrel; his wife, who has 
given birth to several children since his arrival in Ran- 
oon; and his brother Shah Abbas?” They should bo 
loft to shift for theniselves, and allowod to melt away in 
the crowd, tll they sink into uttor insignificance, 
Ti is well that the Groat Mogul is extinot,—and it 
bbe well for mankind if the Grand Turk also wore 
0 3 ‘No curse that has afflicted the human race 
‘been so baneful as that which Mahomedan 
‘ralo has proved itself to mankind. ‘The Moslom rose 
{84 sorm-wave to entomb all tho gront works of ancient 
‘ower and wisdom its deluge, and to plunge | 
need ‘that has perpetuated 
i sien oe for many a C7] 














‘His history is made up only of burnings, massacres, and 
jpillages—it is one long uniform tale of cruelty without 
‘remorse, and of offence without prayer or penance. His 
‘government has been that under which life hang by a 
‘thread, and female honor was exposed to the risks of 
violence. ‘What has been “his conduct towards heirs 
and competitors for the throne, but a quiet disposal of 
‘them by tho bowstring, dagger, or poison? How did 
‘he treat his wives and mistresses for their slips, but 
‘with the sack, haltor, or living burial? What otlier 
hhas been the principle of his government than physical 
foree, and plunder and extortion? In what opinion 
did he hold his subjects, but as beasts’of burden and 
Doasts of prey? In what light did he view woman but 
‘as. preity toy, soulless as much as his turban, his pipe, 
and his amber mouth-piove? ‘The Moslem has Teft 
indelible traces of his presence everywhere in fhe ruin 
of countries, and in the slavery of nations. » His great 
‘object was to slaughter and destroy, and to make a glory 
‘of hhis destruction, Te was bon not for the progress, 
‘but the retrogrossion of mankind —not for amelioration, 
‘but for the perpetuation of evil, He never sought to 

| dispel ignorance, and sowed no seeds of improvement 

eg =i 





“to elevate the condition of mankind. 
eee eee ee 
at Tours, Arabic and Persian had been the 
‘classical languages, and Islamism the religion of Europe; 
and where we have cathedrals and colleges we might 
Ihave had mosques and mausoloums, and America and 
‘the Cape, the compass and the press, the stoam-engine, 
‘he telescope, and the Copernican systom, might havo 
remained undiscovered? to the prevent day. Under the 
‘progress which the world has mado now, the Maho- 
‘medan. has become an obsoletism,—and. to tolerate his 
cexistonce is to tolerate an anomaly—a diseased limb 
endangering the soundness of the whole system. If i 
wore possible to destroy all Mahomedan institutions, 
‘and to eradicate all Mahomedan traditions, by one 
Yigorous and simultancous effort, and if all that is Mu- 
‘Tomedan in name or spirit were to become extinet by a 
‘combination of circumstances, it would be wel for ian- 
kkind, and rid the world of its greatest enomy. ‘The 
‘Mahomedan sits as an oppressive incubus upon society, 
hindering the onward progress of some threo hundred 
‘millions of men, and to ignore the evil of his existence 
is the highest treason to the cause of humanity. 
Of the architectural works of the English there are 
none to be seen in Delhi. It is right that they 
‘have not risked their reputation by undertaking any, 
for to build anything doserving of their name, they 
“must beat the Kootub or tho Jumma Musjeod, The 
| Church, with. its fine dome, may interest the 
Tt isin the Ttalian style, and was built, at an 





eae pare ee 
‘The church was erected, it is said, « in donsequence of 
| the father having made a vow, that if his son Joseph, 
| who was so dangerously ill as to be. given over by the 
Aoetors, should recover, he would found @ church as a 
‘thank-offoring.” 

‘There is aio seen in this church a monument ried 
to the memory of William, Fraser, who was ong of the 
Residents in the Court of Delhi, and killed. by the Nae 
‘wab Shums-ood-doen, in 1835. To takeaway his lif, 
‘the Nawab had employed « Mabomedan of the name of 
‘Kureem Khan— known to be a good shot, anda good 
rider, who could fire and re-load very quickly while his 
hhorse was in full gallop.” On Sunday, the 22nd of 
‘March, Mr Fraser had been to a party given by a Tin 
oo Rajah, from which he was returning home late in 
‘the night, attended by ono trooper and two peoms ox 
foot. Kureom Khan waited for im on the road to take 
‘advantage of tho opportunity. ‘Ae Mr Eraser's horse 
‘was coming up on the let side, Kureom-Khan turned 
his; and as he passed by, presented his blunderbuss— 
fired—and all three balls passed into Mr Fraser’s breast. 
| All three horses reared at the report and flash,—and Mr 
‘Fraser fell dead to the ground. Kureeza. galloped aff, 
followed a short distanco by the trooper, and the’ two 
-peons went off and gave information to Major Pew and 
Coget Robinson, who resided near the place. They 








“They reported the murder to the magistrate, and. 
[a rn wie cov in smi de] 
‘enter the city by the trooper. 

Stason Khon ai the Nawsb were bol oeanieeael 
“of the crime, sentenced to death, and executed at Delhi 
‘The Nawab was executed some time after Kureem, on 
‘Thursday morning, the 3rd of October, 1835, close out= 
‘side the north or Cashmere Gate, leading to the eanton- 
‘ments. He prepared himself for the execution in an 
extremely rich and beautiful dress of light green, the 
colour which martyrs wear; but he was made to ex-: 
‘change this, and he then chose one of simple white, and 
‘was too conscious of his guilt to urge strongly his claim: 
to wear what dress he liked on such an occasion, The 
following corps wore drawn up around the gallows, 
forming three sides of « square ; tho first: regiment of 
‘cavalry, the twonticth, thirty-ninth, and sixty-ninth 
regiments of native infantry ; Major Pew’s light field 
‘battery, and a strong party of police. On ascending. 
‘the scaffold, the Nawab manifested symptoms of disgust 
ut the approach to his person of the meeeper, who was to 

‘rope round his neck ; but he soon mastered his. 
Bien vee grace to his fate, 
‘Just as he expired his body made a last turn, and left 

hhis face towards the wrst, or the tomb of his prophet, 
which the Mahomedans of: Delhi-considered » miracle, _ 
‘indicating that bo was a-martyr—not a being i 
‘pte murder, bit ar bing exeeatd fr tho 





ssed with the short gleam of xy that his fato 
excited. The only people that still recollect him with 
feelings of kindness are the prostitutes amd dancing- 
| women of the city of Delhi, among whom most of his 
‘revenues were squandered. = 
“One circumstance attending the execution of the 
Nawab Shums-ood-deen, seems worthy of remark. ‘The 
‘magistrate, Mr Frascott, desired his crier to go through 
the city the evening beforo the execution, and proclaim 
tothe people, that those who might wish to bo-present 
“ut the execution wore not to eneroach upon the line of 
‘entries that would be formed to keop clear an allotted 
‘space round the gallows,—nor to cary any kind of 
‘arms; but the crier, seemingly retaining in his reeollec- 
‘tion oaly the words arms and senfries, gave out, aftor 
hhin Oyes, Oye, that the sentries had orders to use thei 
farms, and shoot any man, woman, or child that should 
[Presume to go outside the wall to look at’ the execution 
of the Nawab! No person, in consequence, ventured 
‘out tll the execution was over, when they went to see 
‘tho Nawab himself converted into smoke; as the gen- 
‘ral mprosson was, that as life should leave it the body 
© was to be blown off into tho air, by a genera discharge 
| of muskotry and artillery 1? * 
|The monument in honourof Mir Fraser “6ost10,000 
| pecs, is made of white marble fn compartments, inlaid 









"Close to the ‘church are seen the remains of 
‘was once the Delhi Government College, « building 
‘alofty-pillared verandah. ‘The colloge had been founded 
‘on the site of Dara’s palace, where had been held many 
‘avoinée of poets and philosophers by that prince. No 
‘pupil of the Delhi Colloge has so distinguished a name 
as Mohun Tal. He was Moonsheo to Sir Alexander 
‘Burnes, and had accompanied that gentleman to Cabool, 
in the Affghan expedition. | 
Not, far from this is the Magazine, covering. several 
acres of ground. To provent its contents falling into 
the hands of the rebels, the magazine was blown up by 
Lieutenant Willoughby on the 1th of May, 1857. 
“That indomitable officer, with a mind capable of con= 
ceiving, and a heart and hand resolute and. steady to 
perform, has passod away, ut his deeds ean never die 
‘Many a time has Delhi been the theatre of war and 
\ bloodshed, bat never moro so than during the great 
Sepoy Rebellion. ‘The city was like « loaded mine, 
which took fire the instant the mutineers mado their ap- 
pearance at one of the gates from Meerut, In a moment 
‘murderous fire was opencd upon the European and 
Christian residents in all quarters, and the butcheries of 
‘offices, civilians, merchants, and. missionaries, the vio- 
Jation and massacre of their wives and daughters, the 
‘spoliation and burning down of their houses, the demoli= 
tion of the courts of law, the college, and the printing 
‘offices, und tho seizure of the Ludlow Castle, the Metcalfe 
‘Hoouso, the arsenal, abl the park oPartilley, inaugurated 
“the epoch of the finale of Feringheo rule. The prélude 
\ ek #4 








| Tong time the centre of intrigue and dsafetion, the 
in city now became the great focus end stronghold 
| of rebellion, ‘The red-handed Sepoys poured in fromall 
| parts of the Presidency to this great rendezvons, and the 
| soldiery within tho walls of the city swelled to the 
‘number of 60,000 men, Its stute now has been very 
‘well dopictod in tho following short extract The 
| markot-place of Delhi was crowded by e large number 
‘of soldiers and inhabitants, some vooiferating, some 
‘shouting, and others earnestly conning over proclama- 
tion which was written in large Persian characters, and 
‘pasted on a bonnd stuck up for the purpose. Tt waa 
‘motley group. There was the fat greasy hughes, the 
rotundity of whose paunch suficiontly indicated the 
| fulness of his purse, anxiously asking his neighbour 
about the current events of the day, and trembling for 
iis hoarded riches, which may change hands, as he well 
‘knows, during the terrible timo of war. ‘There was the 
_raggadocio Sepoy, is skall-eap set jauntily on his head, 
his eyes red with dhong, shouting that the Company's 
‘aj was over, nd boasting of the muider of same ten oF 
‘twelve Feringhoes during the matiny at Delhi, ‘There 
| slo was the fanatic Mussolman running about frantically 
| nd calling on the followers of the Fuith to armsy and 
‘to-annihilate the Kafr who kill swine, and ob, sbomsin- 
| ation eat them! “Oye people of Delhi,” shouted be, 
, up, and be doing. Rejoice, for the day is come 
‘the Feringhees will be driven from the land. 





pas ieee 
\ which the mutinous Sepoys exerted every a 
| upa visionary kingdom. ‘The English, taken un | 
ere for atime astounded, But in loss than « mo.th, 
‘collecting all the availablo troops, they moved down £0. 
Delhi, and. sat before its walls for the recovery of that 
sity. ‘Tt was with no ordinary emotions; says Dr 
Roswell, ‘L visited the remains of our trenches, and 
Tooked out over the decaying parapets upon the city 
and its groat circling sweep of wall, and bastion, and 
Dottory;; for I saw it was the pride, slf-relianee, and 
greatness of a conquering race alone, which had enabled 
| handfal of mon to sustain and successfully conduct 
{\the mast hopeless military enterprise that was ever 
undertaken, But at the sam@time I felt that had we | 
been demi-gods we must have failed, if the enemy, to) 
‘whom we were opposed, had possessed the ordinary 
intelligence and military skill of any European soldiery. 
At every step the audacity of the siege, the grandnens 
Agra peerpitebar 
me. I visited our-old eantouments—the Flage 
‘staff, the Subzee Mundee, the house of Hindoo Rao, and 
9 on, down to the canal. Our position, strong. 
and ell-chosen, was nevertholos euflladed by. 
“enemy's ie on ha 
end Faget of sll yng ise 








go0dflanking fire at certain parts, and a very fine 
overing three-fourths or more of the height of 
‘Wehind which was an.army at” least six times 
as Youmerous as our own. Most of those defences 
‘wore put in order by our engineers; and it is a most 
extraordinary proof of the blind confidence of our Tn= 
dian authorities in the status quo, that they prepared 
Delhi with such eare ond skill for a defence, placed is 
side it a garrison, and thon denuded it of Europea 
‘troops. I was in great pain, going about on my crippled 
and swollen leg, but I thought it shame to talk of such 
sufforings in a place that had been the head-quarters of 
risory, wounds, suffering, and death.’ 

‘The main picket of the British forees was at Hinileo 
Rao, on the top of the ridge that is to the north-west of 
‘tho city. ‘The chiof efforts of the Sepoys were directed 
against this post of the hesiogors. From the 8th of 
‘Tune, 1857, until the fall of Delhi, it had to sustain 
‘hoonty-siz attacks. ‘The name Hindoo Rao is from the 
‘0n of the notorious Sixjce Rao Ghatkea, the brothap-in- 

of Doulut Rao Scindia, and the brother of Baiza 

‘Her Highness was a pensioner on the British 
| Government. ‘The brother also swallowed a: pension, 
with as good a grace as the “Ancient Pistol” did 
| Flacllen’s lock. ‘This worthy resided in Delhi, in which 
|_ neighbourhood hie was often seen figuring in top-boots 














‘and other affectations of English costume. He 
-one of tho assemblage at Ferozepore in. 1838, when 
Lon! Auckland and Runject Singh diplomatize at each 
other. Being a pushing fellow, he thrust himself into 
1 foremost place at one of the interviews between the 
Governor-General and the Maharajah ; when a Seikh 
asked the Muhratta—‘ Are you not a pensioner of the 
English?” “Yes,” was the pithy reply, “and s0 will 
you Be sosn.”? 

Close to the Hindoo Rao ‘is a much-injared domed 
Duilding—the Fiag-staff Tower, where the European re= 
‘idents on the 11th of May, 1857, took refuge before 
fleeing from the palace.’ The ‘well-known Sammy 
Howse, « small temple, and the chosen battle-ground 
‘on several occasions’ is on the extreme right of the 
Hidge, Tho Subzce Mundee andl Roshenara Gardens wore 
‘on the right flank of the Brit 

(The heavy'siege guns arrived in September, when 
five batteries were constructed, and some fifty piceos of 
artillery opened their fire upon the doomed city, From 
‘he 11th of that month, ‘day and night the pounding 
‘ent on, and roll after roll of ordnance thunder, in a 
‘succession almost momentary, fell with electric effect 
upon the‘car.’ The Cashmere Bastion was the princi 
‘pal object of fire—‘andl the dreadful state of ruin which 
\ ee (ten years after the siege) lios in, attests the ac 








curacy of the fire of the British guns.’ It had ‘only 





| ceepaebeo eter, Tt camo, 
firing suddenly ceased, the cheer of the rifles rang! 


“through the air, out moved Home with four soldiers, © 
“each carrying a bag of powder on his head ; close be- 
‘hind him came Salkeld, port-fire in hand, with for 

soldiers similarly laden ; while « short distance 
[Sd che storming py, 100 oon, lowed ep 1 
"the main body of the column in rear, ‘The gateway, as! 
"in alll native cities, was on the side of the bastion, and 








. ch every appearince of alarm, so that Lieut. 
- after laying his bags, juimped into the ditch 
“Te was now Sulkeld’s turn. He also advanced 
‘four other bags of powder and a lighted. port-fire, 
the enemy had now recovered from their constemation, — 
"and had seen the smallness of the party and the object 
‘of their approach. A doadly fire was opened on the 
Tittle band from the open wicket not ten feet distant. — 
Salkeld laid his Lage, but was shot through the arm — 
‘and leg, and fell back on the bridge, handing the porte — 
fire to Sergeant Burgess, bidding him light the fusee. 
‘Burgess was instantly shot dead in the attempt, Ser 
jeant Carmichael then advanced, took up the port-fire 
‘and succeeded in the attempt, but immediately fell mor- 
tally wounded. Serjeant Smith, seeing him full, ad- — 
‘vanced at a run, but finding that the fuseo was already 
| burning, threw himself down into the ditch, where the — 
\ bugler had already conveyed poor Salkeld. In another — 
‘moment a terrific explosion shattered the massive gate, 
‘the buglo sounded the advance, and then -with a loud 
‘cheer the storming party was in the gateway, and ina 
few minutes more the column,—and the Cashmere Gato 
‘und Main Guard were once more in our hands.” 
| Phere was a breach made also at the Water Bastion, — 
sand that part of the wall exactly facing the Kood- 
seah Garden even yet gives evidence how dreadfully — 
severe the cannonading must have ben.’ | 
‘The first column, headed by Brigadier 
| carried the zach vf the Cashmére Gate, and 
Ipbfanped: cles grout bloe thems 
akon Tost 2 


Petieett Konse, To check. te advance toms 
| Lahore Gate, two heavy ficld-picoes were run out and 
| opened, but a rush being: made, one of the guns was 
| srrested from the enemy. The other gun remained to 
‘Wo captured. Nicholson waved his sword and Jed his 
‘men on, when a rebel bullet struck him in tho chest, 
| and he was curried off mortally wounded to the rear, 
‘The remains of that splendid soldior Tie in the new 
‘cemetery outside the Cashmore Gate. * John Nicholson's 
life has yot to be written. He was a Dopaty Commis- 
‘sioner in tho Punjaub Civil Commission, when he was 
suddenly called upon to assume « high military com- 
‘mand in the attacking force, As a civil officer his 
reputation was of the very highest he was in every 
place where ho could be of the Teast possible assistance, 
‘and he eflactually supervised every offical in his district. 
‘This extraordinary man had more inflaince with his 
- subordinates than perhaps any Englishman in the Bast 
- Ihas ever bad. Ono class of natives actually worshipped 
"kim, and termed themselves “The Nicholsaince Fakeers,”” 
“A native, speaking of him, said,—Tho sound gf his 
| Torse's hoofs were heard from Attock to the Khyber.” 
[Patel oficial sopert of to Paxjsnb Garena tia 
“fentence opours:—“"Nature makes but few such men, 
| ‘and the Panjaub is happy to have had one.” ‘The present 
- Governor-General, in referring to this heroic character, 





Pion sb lsh the ho Sqpa 
Kutcherry, the College, the Kotwallee, the 
| ine and the Delhi Bank House were, one after theathes, 
carried and recovered. On the 18th, the line of 
nieation between the Magazine and the Cabul Gate was 
fonapleted. On tho 19th, the Burn Bastion, near the | 
‘Lahore Gate, was taken possession of by a surprise. This 
_ bastion. is s0 called from Colonel Burn, who, with a 
“ Inandfd of mon, made a most memorable defence of 
© Delhi inf 1804, against an overwhelming army of 
and the cannonade of a hundred and thirty guns, 
jn the eulogy of Sir D. Ochterlony, then Resident, on 
‘Guat gallant dofonce:—It cannot but refleot the great= 
‘honour oti the discipline, courage, and fortitude. of 
‘British troops, if the eyes ofall Hindoostan, to observe, 
‘hat with a sinall force they sustained a sioge of nine 
ays, repelled an assault, and defended a city ten miles 
in ‘and which had over boforo been given 
pt the first appearance of an enemy at its gates” 9 
‘The 20th of September was the day of the final eap- 
of Delhi, On that day, the imperial palace was 
| entered, and found deserted. pee | 
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| Dost of their way out of the city by the bridge of boats 
| across the Jumna. ‘The rebellious in heart|and in deed. 
all fled for their lives. From the ramparts of the citadel, 
‘the booming of cannon announced the re-oceupation of 
‘Delhi by the British troops, and the proud ensign of 
‘the vietors once more waved over the city—the Inst 
‘monarch of the House of Timoor ceasing from that day 
to indulge in his dreams of the restoration of a Mogul 
‘empire, tll the time came for him to go acrossthe sea, 
and expiate his crimes by a life-long banishment from 
‘the soenes of his evil deeds. 
Under the promptings of angry passions, it had been 
© intended to give over Delhi to demolition, and to raze 
ito the ground. It was Sir John Laurence who stayed 
‘the hand of destruction, that would have disgraced’ the 
Bnglish and classed them on a par with the Asiatic 
‘The outcast population had been shut out from the city. 
formany a month, and lived in ‘ miserable sheds stretch- 
‘ng for miles long the roadside. More squalid and 
‘vile nought can be, save the wretched “creatures who 
Ihaunt them—once, perhaps, rich bunneshs, merchants 
and shopkoopers.’ This isthe language of an eyé-wite 
ness in the June of 1858. Now oven, though ton years 
Tater, wo think that, in going over-to the Kootub, we 
saw some of the ‘miserable sheds’ and ‘wretched crea 
‘tures’ spoken ofthe latter especially, in the beings of 
einen 3 evsncasod ype he Mtoe 








‘The amnesty opened the way to people for returning 

to their forbidden homes, and Delhi is now once more 
Pe otek oat tay ay, os Gigs H kal nas 
‘through the crisis most terrible in the records of its 
‘history. Tt was thought that the re-establishment of 
British India upon its former footing would be the work, 
‘ot least, of a quarter of a century. But it has taken 
only five and twenty months in the placo of as many 
years, which is one of the best proofs that the Ttebellion 
‘was not national, but a military revolt. 

‘Though much of Delhi had been a miserable aggre- 
gate of hovels, it is described by an old traveller to have: 
‘been ‘of the bigness of London, Paris, and Amsterdam 
together, and of incomparable greater population and 
Fiches’ The highest population of Delhi was two mil- 
ions in the time of Aurnngacbe—that of Rome having 
eon three millions, and that of London being now 
‘somewhere between the two numbers. It is not known 
‘how much the population had been, when, during the 
‘Mahratta government, there was no sleeping in safe 
skins without the walls, and all those who lingered in 
‘old Delhi made their way into the city. ‘Three years 
‘before the Mutiny the number returned was upwards 
‘of 150,000. Not much below this, we think, would be 
the presont population. ‘Though the capital of the Ma- 
“homedans from ‘their earliest conquest, it is remarkable 

‘that the Hindoo element has always been greater than 
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the of fumlien, the Musslaias, Wave “Be 
| Pome a greater proportion than one-tenth or, at most, 
‘one-eighth of the original inhabitants of the soil. 
|The Moguls again scem to have never hal very lange 
aumbors of their nation in the Mahoinedan i 
‘of India. The hostile feelings of the House of Timoor 
fowands the Tartars and Usbogs, had effectually closed. 
‘the door against the influx of those foreigners. * Wher? 
fever the Roman conquors, he inhabits,’ isan observation 
‘of Seneca, from which perhaps modern politivinns’de- 
rive their principal argument in favour of colonization: 
But it was tho policy of the wise Akbor to consolidate 
‘his empire by amalgamating the differont Indians under 
the same laws and the same letters, under the seme 
faith and tho samo fruternity—a poliey, the noblest ever 
inaugurated by a conqueror. ‘The Moguls were pro- 
‘ably « moro limited class than even the English are at™ 
the presont day. In the time of Aurmgzche the 
| Porsiais were a numerous and powerful body in Delhi. 
“The descendants of the ancient Ghorians formed a eon 
siderable proportion of the men in power. In the army 
‘wore many Persian and Affghan officers and soldiors, 
| Tho Virier of the Mogul empire was then a Persian. 
~The same numerical groatness of the Patans is obwervable 
‘even now in Delhi. Tt is moro gommion to wee in the 
| great thoroughfure of the Chandney Chowk, Mussale 
‘ans dressed in tight tronscrs and short tunics, with 
ES on their heads, at indicate them to be of 






‘dhe Patan origin, than heavy-turbaned Moguls in 
“flowing gowns, and embroidered slippers, 
ancient Mogudparak has now no name or inhabitant, — 
Never encouraged to emigrate and settle by the sove- 
‘reigns of their nation, the Moguls have always formed a 
‘very small section in India, and the few families that sur 
‘vived the fall of their empire are wearing out and dying 
‘off in the lapse of time—the luxuries and pleasures to 
which they are addicted telling very much against the * 
propagation of their class. 

‘Tho early Mussulmans are described to have boon 
“stout and ruddy men.’ Those of Aurungzebo's time 
‘had come to be ‘slender, dark, and sallow.’ ‘The Ma- 
‘hhomodan-Delhians of our day are extremely poor-built, 

_ effeminate, and wretched in their physical appearance, 
* ‘True, that the soil and climate have chiefly conspired to 
\ tell against their original mountain hardihood, and bring © 
‘on this degeneracy. It is partly the consequence, also, 
‘of the stoppage of every infusion of the vigorous blood 
of their parent tribe. But we would attribute it more 
to moral than physical’ causes—to their vices amd 
diseases, than to the temperature of the land over: 
‘which the sun shoots fiery rays for ten months in the 
years As w class, the ‘Mahomedans are extremely vic 
‘cious. ‘The vegetarian Hindoos are by far a more sober 
people, and comparatively enjoy better physical oon- 
dition. It is the Mahomedan who is generally seen 
everywhere afflicted with the most disgusting diseases 
and leproses—the effet of hit aitciyting the Fourie 
‘of heaven upon earth, On this subject medical and 
aN wet fee) 





| ato conclusions. Tt is a remarkable fact to notice, that 

‘tho later Mogul emperors all died ut very old ages, 
| Shah Alum died in his eightycsixth year. His son, 
‘Akbor Shah, died at eighty. Bahadur Shah sunk into 
‘the grave at about the same groen old age. This may 
show that longevity is hereditary rather than acquired 
from that tomporanco which is couimonly supposed to 
be rewarded by length of years. 

Ifa decent dress, and polished manners, and oxter- 
‘nal urbanities, had not set off the Mahomedans, they 
‘would have been ‘ monstors of the wilds,’ as Aurungaabe 
always styled the Persians, ‘The Mahomedan has. a 
praiseworthy regard of outward appearanco, —and 
though he has ever such a large degree of sel{-esteet, 
ho is seldom uncivil in speaking to an inferior. The * 
‘voeabulary of no language abounds with so many words 
for polite address. Tn the adoption of these externali- 
ties, by all grades of the Hindoos in Delhi, consists 
their great outward difference from the: Hindoos of 
Bengal. Our rich maigjus of Calcutts, particularly 
‘those from the Eastorn districts, do not in the least 
fear sinking in the estimation of the public from the 
‘shabbiness oftheir clothing, the meanness of their Jodg- 
ings, or the fashion of their equipages. But in Delhi, 

| a Hindoo is never without a chaphan over his whole, 
and a skull-cap on his head, ‘The same colloquy, the 
‘same costume, and the same eivilites, seem to hive ap- 
‘parently, offueed all external distinctions between 
‘Hindoo and Mahomedan of Delhi. The only mark by 








| which one may make out their races, is that the former 
‘battons his tunic on the right side, and the latter hooks 
hhin on the side of the heart, s 
Nothing like ‘the bigness of London, Paris, and 
“Amsterdam together” is now seen in the size of Delhi. 
Including the suburban houses of the English, the 
‘walled town would not be much more than half the 
size of modern London singly. Tt is no longer thickly 
peopled, and highly-adored with useful and ora 
rental ‘works, from Budderpore on tho south, to 
Kushak Shikar, near Hindoo Rao, on the north, when 
Delhi was in its glory, and was of the size as doseribed 
‘above. ‘The great capital of Northern India has yet all 
‘the features and attributes of a metropolis, bu, in com 
paring it with Calcutta, the latter has decidedly the 
advantage in generul magnificence. Delhi has nothing 
\dhat can be put in competition with our splendid 
‘squares. ‘There are no such places for driving and 
‘walking as the Maidan and Strand. The Hooghly 
‘would be degraded by « comparison with the Jumna;— 
fand though the whole splendour of the town at onee 
‘bursts upon the view from the opposite shore, the comp 
@aril is not half so grand and striking as that presented 
‘by the City of Palaces when approached from the 
Botanieal Gardens. In point of vast and beutiful 
ones, high ornamental gateways, and richness of 
‘materials, Delhi has an immense superiority to all that 
‘one has to see of their Kinds in Cuteutta.. The Kootub 
‘may immeasurably distance the Ochterlony monument, 
‘and the Jumma Musjeed ought not to be mentioned in 
\ 
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had any such tastfil buildings aa our Fever Howpita, 
‘our Metcalfe Hall, and our classical Mint, It is not 
“fair, however, to institute a comparison betweorta fallen 
“and a rising city, 
Nor is there to be seen now a, sixteenth part of those 
~ “ineomparable riches’ which Delhi once possessed, 
‘The ancient wealth and opulence of that city have all 
disappeared. Its tradé has gone to ruin long ago. 
‘There wus a time when Delhi sent out governdrs to 
Bengal, Allahabad, Guzeret, Lahore, Cashmere, and 
‘the Decean. To Delhi came the annual revenue from 
all those provinces. In Delhi were ostentatiously dis- 
layed, and lavishly spent, great fortunes mado in, re- 
‘mote soubhadaries by oppression and corruption: In 
‘Delhi were the King and his Court. It was the place 
‘to which all, from the highest omrah to the lowest 
Peasant, looked forward with hope and: anxiety and 
| aye. But itis long since that the glory of that proad 
‘city had departed, The wealth once deemed inexhanst- 
‘ble has passed away. So far back as 1783 the state 
of its trade was no better than as follows !—‘ The bazars 
in Delhi are but indifferently furnished at prosonty and 
‘the population of the city miserably reduced of late 
~ years: the Chandney Chowk is the best-furnisbed basi 
‘in the city, though the commerce is very trifling: "Cot- 
‘ton cloths are still manufactured, and the inhabitants 
| export indigo, ‘Their chief imports are by means of the 
| northor caravans, which come onee a year, and bring 














“at a reasonable rate, There is also a manufacture at 
‘Delhi for bedree Jooka bottoms. The eultivation about 
‘the city is principally on the banks of the Jumna, where 
‘it is vory good; the neighbourhood produces com and 
‘rico, millet and indigo. The limes are very large and, 
fine. Procious stonos likewise aro to be had at Delhi, 
‘of very good quality, particularly the large red and 
Vlack cornelians ; and peerozas are sold in the several 
Yazars.’ Indigo, that is spoken of by Abul Fazil to” 
have told at ten to fifteen rupees the maund, is still 
‘grown, manufactured, and exported as before. But 
‘the manufacture of eotton fabrics have ceased from the 
day that hand-looms failed to compete with machinery. 
Cabal grapes, pomegranates, and raisins, are now both 
abundant and cheap. Precious stones must continue to 
* sell here, till the city is de-Mahomedanized, and Angli-_ 
cizod in spivit and taste. 

Perhaps nobody in Delhi now recollacts the ext 
of enamelling tiles, that is to bo scen in the Teola. 
Boor}. But in many particulars the modem Delhians 
‘evines no want of itigenuity and industry. “In the 
delieate and: Iuborious workmanship of mosaics, in. the 
‘namelling of jewellery, in the elegant manufacture of 
- caxpets and shawls, they are highly skilful. Miniature- 
portrait painting is also practised in great excellence, 
Temail Khan, residing in the ‘Kala Boolee,” has the 
greatest reputation’ for his ‘very beautiful artistic 
ce ‘There ig another Mahomedan in the Chand~ 
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|< The little merchandise that is in Delhi is ehiefly in 
“the hands of Hindoor— its morehants, shopkeepers, 
Jowell, upholsterers, coach-builders, and stable- 
Hoopers, aro all Hindoos, excepting n-few of them. 
‘The offco is the great object of ambition to the Mac 
Tiomedans—their nation has boon bred and accustomed 
to it for many generations, and they sigh for tho re- 
stration of the old Mabomedan régime with prcisly 
"tho same feelings that Whigs and ‘Tories sigh for the 
return to power of their respective partios; it-would 
sive them all the offees in a country where offic is 
everything.’ Though oo inferior now, the Chandney 
Chowk is stil a very splendid and showy strect. The 
shops are gay and gaudy enough, the stream of Life 
flows through it ceaseleedly, and the great city-roar is 
antinually in your ears. No place could have been 
Detter chosen for the Aoteatlee than this orowded noisy 
_ thoroughfare, whore men are apt to break the pouco— 
and ‘every bargain isa battle” 

Tiving in Delhi is yet nearly as cheap as in the 
Hindoo or Mahomedan times. High food and high 
‘wages withouteorrespondng intelligence entorprsqand 
_euorgy for acquisition, aro cvls that aro telling soverely 
‘on the midalo clases of Bengal. Tho statesman may . 
congratulate himself on the emancipation of the xyot 
from thraldom, but our gentry rues the hasty and pre= 
‘mature introduction of those reforms which are yet un- 
suited to the sate of civilization in our eountry. In 








Delhi, the necessaries of life are had at such low 

_yet as they must be within the reach of the veriest paw- 
‘per, and make starvation unknown inthe land, ‘The 
freshest flesh, without the tare of bones, sells at fw 
‘ainae the seer—a fact that must water the mouth of 
every grist within the Ditch. Sweetmeats, that, in 
Galeutta, have risen two hundred times in value, and 
‘undo it a great hanlship for parents to solomnizo the 
‘rida feast oftheir sons and daughters with a decent ap= 
pearance, are hero cheap, unadulterated, and excellent. 
‘The cheapest thing in Delhi is the fruit. The Bengalee 
thas his cocoanuts and plantains—the Delhi-wallah has 
his oranges, limes, melons, and aao-fuls (apples). But 
‘the most rich and abundant fruit of India—the mango, 
is, unhappily, « desideratun to the Delhians. In our 
‘several rambles in and about the town, searccly any 
mango-troe fell under our observation. Tt was not 
without reason, therefore, that in the reign of Shah 
‘ehan, couriers were stationed between Delhi and Maza- 
gong, to secure an abundant and fresh supply of the 
finest mangoos for tho royal table.” 

Visited the Delhi Jnsitwte This isa place in which 
‘one may spend an hour or two with great pleasure, ‘The 
Duikding is constructed in elegant taste, and is an omna- 
‘ent of the city in a European style of architecture, 
‘The outer surface of the building is covered and omn- 
‘mented with a stucco made principally from the dust of 
pulverized red-stone, which has taken a fine polish, and 
given that appearance of stone to the building, which 
\is possessed by the nmmerous Mfahomedan structures 
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all over the country. Tn the Fort, wo savy tho apart= 
| tents in the Harem, the Tusbear-Khanna, and the 
‘Moteo Musjeod, to be plastered in this fashion with the 
dust of white marble, where the stones required ropair 
‘and washing. The sum which the Delhi Tnstitute has 
‘ost 0 build is over two Ines of rupees—and would even 
‘eight lacs more have sufficed to give Delhi a building of 
half the size, durability, and grandour of the Jumma 
Musjoed ? The age of cheap food and lodging has gone, 
and that of high wages and rack-rent has succoeded. 

In the premisos of the Delhi Tnstitute are the Stax 
tion-Library, the Government College, and the Museum, 
The first ison the ground floor, in the westerumost wre 
ner of the building. Previous to the Mutiny, the Delht 
Library was the largest in the Upper Provinces, when 
‘it contained 9000 volumes. ‘There was no'time for as 
olesaine ts Wonstres, and we passed on to the Mums; 
that ix in the adjoining hall. Near the steps leading 
{nto the hall are two broken statues in sed-stone, that 
first of all attruct your notice. They are of half-size, 
‘being from the waist to the head—one of them hendless, 
‘and the other noseless. Nobody about tho-place'eould 
tell us whose images they were, though fromthe very 
first we did not fail to suspect them of having been the 
‘statues of Jeimul and Puttoo. On asking the guide 
‘whether they had ever been upon the’ hacks of two ele- 





‘eimul, and which one of Puttoo, ‘The headless statue 
‘was altogether out of consideration, ‘The one that had 
its fuce entire, excepting the nose, had all. the features 


‘of e grown-up man and developed maturity. Now, at 
the time that Puttoo perished in the defen» of Cheetore, 
tue was only sixteon years olf, and had lately married 
‘To check any compunetious reluctance that he might 
{feelin Teaving his wife behind, his heroic mother armed 
‘he young wile as well as herself, and with her descend- 
‘ed the rock, and the defenders of Cheetore saw her fll 
fighting by the side of her Amazonian smother.” ‘This 
(eft no uncertainty as to the statue of Jeimul. ‘The 
\teuth of Bernier's description is at once acknowledged, 
it being impossible not to read in the stern. features of 
the statuo, 





‘he wnconguerable wil, 
“Ant sly of even ammortal ate 
‘And eournge never to samt or yey” 


tnt, distinguished the gallant Rajpoot chief, who de- 

fended the fortress of Cheetore against the genius and 

fof Akber, The expression of Anger in Ho- 

‘garthe picture of thut passion, ia not more true to mature 

| than the expression of high-spiriteduexs and stern reso 
ation in the statue of Jeimul. ‘There is @ great deal of 

| mind in hie contennce which speaks highly in 
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- of the art of the Moguls, though this in tho op instance 
| im which one has to judge of their skill. "The 


“muscular development of the body, as exhibited in the 
‘broad chest and rounded shoulders, has been executed 
‘with great exactness, ‘The folds in the sleeves of the 
tobe are almost of European perfection. - The pugree is 
‘very good likenoss of the modern Marwarce turban. 

Poor Pattoo, if we may be allowed the expression, 
having survived his death for nearly three hundred 
years, hast last become headless. His friend and eol- 
Teague has yet to run his carcer—the chipped nose may 
sprout again under skilful soulptural surgery. ‘The 
‘pigree and robo are interesting points in the history of 
Tndian costume for the Social-Seience wallah, "There 
‘ean be no doubt that the statues were erected by a goa 
‘rous conqueror in admiration of the great gallantry of 
his enemies, 

Tnside, the principal oblong hall is fitted up as a 
‘gallery, hung up with half-length portraits of many of 
‘he celebrated characters of our modern history, from 
Sir Charles Metcalfe to the presont Governoi-General, 
‘The collection is interesting to a physiognomist, who 
‘muy read the histories of their lives in many af the faces, 
Particularly in that of Sir Henry Lawrence. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe has his eye upon you, wherever you move 
about in the hall. Tord Canning pleases above all 
“others by the calm dignity written upon his features. 
Tiis is « name that shall always be associated with that 
of Clive—the one as the congverar; and the other as the 
saviour, of Tudia. As the colleetion appears to bear a 















| reference to all: those notabilities whose names are i 
separably connected with that of Delhi, one misses the 
portraits of Lord Lake, Sir David Ochterlony, and Sit 
‘Archdale Wilson. 

‘There is a portrait of Hindoo Rao, who is fortunate: 
‘to have his namo made familiar to tho reader of Indian 
history by the events of the Sepoy Mitiny. ‘The 
svarthy Mabratta, and his glittoring diamonds and , 
‘pearls, appear to be great incongruities. He looks a . 
ery stout man—the rich pudding of a pansion would. 
make any man do so. But, after all, his eyes have 
great fre in them. 

‘The Musoum is divided into departments ‘agrieul- 
tural, ‘zoological,’ ethnological,’ ‘archeological,’ &e. 
Tn the agricultural department. we counted the various 
cereals of the district to number one hundred and tenty= 

\-.me species. The specimens in the zoological and ormi- 
\thological repositories are few and not very curious, 
‘The ethnological department contains piotures ofall the 
different people under the sun. Tndeed, Shakespeare's 
escription of man as ‘the beauty of the world, and the 
paragon of animals,’ seems to be applicable only to the 
noble Aryan, and not either to the Malayan or the 
Nogyo species. ‘These have not ‘the human face divine,” 
but its caricature. Never was a saying more true 
than that ‘the proper stady of mankind is man.” 

‘By far tho most interesting part of the Museum was 
‘tha archwological cabinet. Here is « collection of coins 
to interest the numismatic student. There are also 
\eurious Arubio and Persian manuscripts, and eali-, 


~ from Rajah Sonce, the son of Bhoput, who reigned 920 
2.6 The image is of clay, baked and polished Tike 
Chunar pottery. ‘The figure is siting croslegged 
‘elyb in cach hand. Below tho left kneo is ob- 

| sorved a vory short inseription, in a very ol’ Nagari 
| huraster. Gonoral Cunningham has read his iaserip- 
| tion, and supposes the idol to be an Aditya, or image 
| ofthe sun. ‘The ago of it he thinks to be at last 1200 
‘yours. This agroes with the period—the seventh eons 
‘tury—when Puranism had, like Briareus, assumed a 
Thundred heads and forms to contend with Buddhism, 
‘There woro then followers of Brahma, Tndrs, Ganesha, 
‘Surya, Chandra, and host of gods, all of whom sue- 

| euimbed to the powerful Shivites and Vishnuvites. ‘The 
| emly trace of the worship of Surya found in our day ia 
| in Bonares, whore, in a comer of the quadrangle of the 
temple of Unna-poorna, is a small shrine dedicated to 
“the sn. ‘The fol representing that luminary, how 
is stated in a chariot drawn by soven horses, with 

| glory round his hoad—a representation of the ol So! 
Ea or ee 
EE ‘Russell relates of ‘a nice little parson, who was all 
| solicitadle about pattern for his pulpit-ornaments in 


the new church at Delhi. He said to me, “Did you 
ms : Peetcs 








observe the 

Yeu” "Well; the Sepoys red at them, The ball 
ffallof ballet-holes ; the oross is untouched !” My goo 
friend wished to imply that something of a miraculous 
interposition had diverted the infidel missiles, and I did 
‘not desire to shuke his faith by observing that the cross 
‘was solid, while it was ovident the ball was hollow.’ 
‘This idontioal ball has beet sinee taken down, and de~ 
‘posited as a treasure in the Museum, Tt is of hollow 
Tead, full of bullet-holes, some of them larger, than a 
‘thumb's head. In the same manner did the Mogul em- 
perors preserve Morad’s howdah as a curiosity. Tt got 
bristled with arzows in the battle of Agra, and was pre- 
sereed to tho time of Feroksere, when Khafi Khan, the 
historian, saw it stuck as fall of arrows as quills upon 
the frotful poreupine, 

|. In the eastern wing is the Government College, Tt 
‘ras yucation, and the school was not open. Few Mie 
Thomedan boys attend this institution —their parents 
and guardians being yet of Caliph Omar's opinion, that 
the world needs no book but the Koran. Not Galileo 
‘himself can make them got over their prejudice against 
doorbeens or telescopes, and convince them that the 
Khuisicabyes, or Milky Way, is not made of the marks 
Jeff in the sky by Borat, the rough-shod donkey on 
‘which the Prophet redo from Jerusalem to heaven, 
‘There was, many years ago, a European head-master 
\at the school of Meerut, who could vot make his pupils. 
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form a common national Indian mass, requires the heat 
| of the melting point of granite—or 2372 dogrocs of 
the political Fubronheit. 

In an intellectual point of view, Delhi is yet far be- 
‘ind Caloutta, It has scareely made’ the| progress to 
‘firm unenlightened publie opinion, to eal public moot- 

| ings, to make public spooches, to speak out its idea 

‘through the press, to discuss questions of social reform, 
to make « move for the'intelleotual clevation of women, 
and to project political associations. Before another 
generation the Hindoo public mind of Delhi—for there 
is no knowing what the Mohomedan may be brewing in 
‘his head—can hardly be expected to have its ehongy 
‘aroused to any undertaking for national regeneration. 
For his long, zealous, and approved services, for his 
‘high professional abiltios, and his unexceptionable con 
duct, the Buboo, who occupies the mathematical chair 
in the College, is going to be rewarded with a Khillut 
‘in tho forthcoming Durbar. > 

‘The Queen's Gardens adjoin the Institute. They 
may not be of great extent, but are of great. beauty, 
| aighened by a eharming dspston of an ree 
after the English taste,—and being in the yery heart of 


Delhi, one may walk therein ten'mainutes, stroll through 
| them, and enjoy all that is to be enjoyed. Observed a 
| lage oblong-shaped white marble bath of the Mogul 
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“the gateway, Jeimal’s elephant ia being put up. 
‘of Pilpoy! we must invoke thy aid to deseribe this ele- 
“phan to our reader:—‘In a certain country, there 
‘existed a village of blind men, who had heard of an 
‘amaring animal, called the elephant, of the shape of 
‘which, however, they could procure no idea, One day 
an elephant passed through the place; the villagers 
‘erowded to the spot where the animal was standing; 
and one of them seized his trank, another his enr, an- 
other his tail, another one of his logs. After thus en-_ 
Aeavouring to gratify their curiosity, they retamed into 
‘tho village, and sitting down together, began to eom- 
runicate their ideas on the shape of the elephant to the 
villagers; the man who had seized his trunk said, he 
an eins a as oe lt 

‘eo; he who had touched his ear was of opinion, 
‘that he vas like the winnowing fan ; the man who had 
Tid hold of his tail aid, he thought ho must resemble 
amnake; and he who had caught his leg declared, he 
‘must be ike a pillar. An old blind man, of some judg 
‘ment, was prosent, who, though greatly perplexed in 
attempting to reconcile thes jarring notions, at length 
| s8id,—You have all bien to examine the animal, and 
what, you report, therefore, eannot be false; T suppose, 
“then, that the part reembling the plantain tree must 
‘be his trunk; what you thought similar to a fan must 
De his car the port like w-snake must be the tail; and 
tat ie «ple mg ei eg, Tn shin. wa, the) 
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ike « gushing rill. ‘This is the principal source- 
‘vogotation to the jardens of Delhi, and of drinkable 

|| water to its inhabitants. The canal formerly yielded 
‘great profits. ‘Tho Nabob Suftler Jung derived an 
“annual revenue of twenty-five lacs from it. During 


the decay of the Mogul Empire the canal went to rain, 
‘Te was not re-opened till 1820 by Sir Charles Melealf, 
‘when ‘ the population of the city went out'in jubilee to 
neet ite stream, throwing flowers, ghee, &e., into the 
| te nd aling wm all manner of Mingo the 
| British Government.” 
etiel of Decale Us i at « very good ta iat 
Ho Iuths ‘come. to: Delhi. ‘Tho Chandney® Ohowkd's 
| grand’ scene of enjoyment. ‘There the’ shops are all 
show and glitter. The greater portion of the popailation 
“of Delhi is in motion during this season of rejoicing. 
|| he whole world of fashion out upon the gre pre 
~ menade,—and the peasantry from the country, arrayed — 
| im Ghee holiday clothing, walk through it up and down 





| Iuxurious city. Up in the second stories, t 
‘music, and singing, and dancing, to the great 
‘ment of admiring erowds. ¥ 

‘The principal amusements of the occasion consist i 
illumination, and the exhibition of dolls, toys, and con- 
fectionery—the two latter being reciprocally exchanged — 


by familios in their irclos of relatives, friends, and ac~ 
quaintances. Tn coming home yesterday from the 
Hoomayoon, we saw the whole street lighted up by 
Fittle glass lamps, cherags, and. candles, arranged in 
various devices and V. Re. against the walls and ‘upon 
‘the housetops. ‘The confectionery shops were very a= 
tractive with their pyramids of sweetments, Not a 
“Uitle variety wos shown in them from gilded cakes and 
comfits, to models of sugar-temples, ruths, men, and 
animals. Before one shop was gathered a large crowd 
+0 sce a curious sugar-fort. Well may the Delhians now 
indulge their martial propensities in building castles of — 





‘ost brilliantly-lighted up house 

‘of Talla Choon Mul. The principal hl was 

‘with wallshades, chandeliers, eandclabras, 

‘Wlue, green, and rod lanterns, the light of which, 
‘Wing reflected from the mirrors und four glass hemi. 
‘spheres hung at the four corners, made the scene one 
‘of dazzling brilianey. THundreds of visitor, attied in 
their -bost dreess, crowded the place to excess. Our 
host ud carried us there, and introduced us to the 
Gwner of the how, who sat upon a rich carpet that 
‘tered half the floor ofthe room, reocivniy his friends 
‘and relatives: Ho was a tall thin man, of whitish eom- 
plexion, on the other side of ity. He seemed to recol- 
lect seeing our fucos at Caleutta, though we could 
pretend to no such reoguition of him. He madotts sit 
by him for hulf-an-hour, and inquired for many. of hia 
| friends in Caloutta. Choona Mull has printipally made 
hie fortan from extnsivo transactions in Hglshpioo- 
| goods, and is now the wealthiost man in Delhi. He 
| oS ctr asmetce 





‘their good oF bad luck in the coming 

‘was a winner, and the father did not care mu 
forcbodings of disappointment. “The passion for p 
among the Hiindoos is from a long antiquity. Tt ix 
| spoken of in the Rig-Veda, when the throws of the dic 
Killed the ennui of our ancestors. The Pandava brothers. 


‘are -known to have staked their kingdom and even 
‘their wife on the chances of the dioc-board. Now that 
\ stun laws hold all gaming and betting under restraint 
“the possion is indulged in only on the anniversary of 
‘the Dewalleo, as a religious observance to know the 


Delhi-ka-Ludhoo, « comfit which one rues as much to 
‘eat us to have not eaten, and our servant, having gone 
etre tie erat erates ome 








bending their 
the Negumbod fora bath. The daizjes, gnily dressed 
agate pete apes 
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| notice as he passed through the Chandney and 
| saw them obtrude their faces from their verandahs with 

death to all romance—the hooka in their mouths. In 
‘vain we looked fora pretty creature among the peasantry 
‘met with to work in tho iclds. To our disappointment 
—and we beliove, too, to the disappointment of our 
eader—we must record that all thit wo saw of the fair 
‘sex in Delhi was unlike tho romantic pictures of read- 
ing or hearsay. 

Tn returning from our rambles this morning, wo 
called again on Choona Mull, and, at the head of the 
staircase, met with his nophew, Omrao Sing, who is w 
tall, well-made, and fair-looking young man of five-wde 
‘twenty, ot somewhat more. Though quite strangers to 
‘each other, his cordial reeeption and affbility soon made 
‘usfeel at home in his company. Like most: Delhians, 
hho has heen principally educated in Persian and Hine 
Aoostanee, and knows little or nothing of English. But 
his little laboratory, full of mechanical tools and instru 
‘ments, speaks high in favour of his cultivated tastoand 
‘of his pleasures in mechanical contrivances. He pro- 
‘cured a little steam-engine to study its mechanism, and 
Ihus by his own unaided powers constructed: the model 
‘of railuty locomotive. His want of English has been 
‘© groat drawback to his progress, and the books and 
‘publications that he gets out from England have to be 





‘his tiny brass locomotive. Just half-an-honr before our 
arrival the Commissioner, with some of his friends, had 
‘come to sce the same experiment, The present ism trial 
‘model, and its success has encouraged him to construct 
‘another upon a largor seale, which we advised him to 
placo in the fortheoming Industri) Exhibition at Agra, 
Nothing like turning our collegiate education to prace 
tical purposes and public usefulnoss. The man of the 
‘press and the man of the platform are no less nocded by 
‘india than the man who ean build steamers and railways 
forher. Onarao Sing repairs his own clocks aud watches, 
‘He has a taste for chemistry, and has himself constructed. 
an electric machine for his experiments. In short, we 
left him with a strong impression of his remarkable 
\ powers, and his being an undoubted mechanical genius. 

‘To speak now a few words about our host, and then 
{ako leave of him, He is a hearty old sexagenarian, 
‘who has yet a keen relish for all the good things of life 
He, too, has pat some money in his purse, and is suf 
ficiently well off to enjoy the fow years on this side of 
the grave without any cares or amxioties. His son is @ 
fine} stout, ond well-limbed young man, of steady 
Ihabits, and of an unostentatious taste, for one of his age 
and cireamstances. ‘There was no lack of attention and 
hospitality on their parts; but their own ZaVZaians and 
our Young Bengalioms had kept us from mixing toge- 
‘ther on very fumiliar terins, When it became known 
‘to them, too late, that we drank something more than 








‘not having cultivated the intimacy of one mess, 


‘women, we were told, were strict Hindoos in their own 
‘apartments, In all the essential points of our national 
‘character—in habits, feelings, and prisciples, the Hine 
doo women of Bengal and the THindoo’ women of the 
‘Upper Provinces are one and the same beings. 

Inthe afternoon, went out again for a last look at 
Delhi. By evening our goods began to be packet for 
starting carly the noxt morning by the first down-train. 
‘The son of our host came, sat by us, chatted for a fow 
‘minutes, and then we mutually bade each other good- 
‘bye. Next camo the futher, to feed us with choice 
vViands, and to make all manner of apologies for his 
shortcomings, On our part, we expressed itt most 
sincere thanks for his kind weleome and hospitality. 
‘Tho mutual leave-taking gone through, with thou 
‘sand kind words in the language and wishes‘of all sorts 
for health and prosperity, the old man retired. We 
thon made little buchshoesh to each and all the sere- 
ants, ‘Taking our last supper at Delhi, we went to bed 
‘early, to get up at peep of dawn, and be off fromthe 
sity of the Pandoos, most likely never to behold it again. 
| Ttis time to close our account, here, leaving open a 
‘clue for resuming our narrative on a futitt® occasion, 
shoul circumstances ever again take us to the parts 
‘beyond Delhi, on the completion of the railway. But 
the Durbar of the Governor-General isso near at hand, 










‘both in point of time and place, and to which | 
are going from all parts, that we would like to 
the reader with us to enjoy the great political féte, 
‘part with him then and there. 

Nocember 10th —'To be an emperor of China," says 
‘Dr Gutzlaff, ‘is perhaps the highest dignity to which a 
‘mortal can aspire, aud which may satisfy the ambition 
of Alexander and Napoleov.’ But of all human condi- 
‘tions, the most brilliant, unquestionably, is that of 
Governor-General of India. During the period of his 
‘government he is the deputed sovervign of the greatest 
‘empire in the world—the ruler of a hundred and fifty 
millions of men, und the suzerain of dependent kings 
‘und princes, who bow down to him with deferential awe 
and submission. 

‘From time immemorial the autocrat of India has 
|, exacted homage from his vassals to his highest earthly 

sovereignty. In his day, the Hindoo had his Rejsuye, 

‘rom the celebration af which he derived a consequence 

and supremacy which made him the Lord- 

in the realm. The Great Mogul had those grand and 

‘imposing Durbars which caused him to be regarded. as 

surrounded with fabulous splendour. Tt is the fashion 

‘nol to hold similar political assemblages, but for which, 

however, there is no properly significant word in the 

Tanguage. 

Circulars have been issued, and invitations sent 
round to many a prince and chief; nd to the élite of the 
lund, to meet the Viceroy of our Queen in Durbar. 
|\ The circumstance has created an unusual stir and setis- 









CS La eres Pe Ore ee 
| ation inthe land, aod ll Thin rings with tho note of 
‘proparation. Tn the eity which was the apie 
, Hale Alter, dave the privy sd Rigatarie: So 
© called upon to assemble. On a broad open plain, which 
‘has most probably soen many a pageant held by that 
‘monarch, is the Governor-General also to hold his great 
Durbar. ow partioulars are on reeord as to the pomp 
sand magnificence with which the ancient Hinidoo held 
his Shabias, Bat if the language of [postry be not 
wholly incredible, ‘many a king and prince, clad in 
‘ostly garments, graced tho assembly with their pre- 
sence, The steps of the magnificont hall were adorned 
with cloths embroidered in gold. Garlands of fragrant 
flowers waved on all sides, snd drums, trumpets, and 
‘other instruments produced in harmonious conoert a 
‘vivid impression on tho ear, and spread joy and cheor- 
fulness in the assembled company.’* ‘The Durbars of 
‘the Great Mogul are well-known to have been held with 
the utmost display of human grandeur. ‘His camp 
‘equipage consisted of tents and portable houses, in. an 
‘enclosure formed by a high wall of canvas sereens, and 
containing great halls for public receptions, apartments 
for feasting, galleries for exercise, and chambers for re- 
tirement ; all framed of the most costly materials, and 
Jt expatnts onthe magnificence of the Ioan tras 


‘Bephants adorned with gold aad ver sna forth i Froveon 
chariots ot four bors and carvings drawn Dy 8 
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of grant sn, wero Iorne ih sat, with tahen throne, bly 
id Tavers almost all et with emerald beryl carbuneley sl othe 
| precious stones; armen of various colours ad embrofdered ith 
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as 
for the Durbar. 


adapted to the most luxurious enjoyment. The 
‘ure was 1530 yards syuare. ‘The tents and wall 
‘of various colours and patterns within, but all red on 
‘the outside, and erowned with gilded globes and pinnae 
les, forming a sort of castle in the midst of the eamp. 
The camp itself showed like a beautiful city of tents of 
‘many colours, disposed in streets without the least dis: 
‘order, covering a space of about five miles across, and 
affording a glorious spectacle when seen at once from a 
Iicight. The king’s usual placo was in a rich tent, in 
the midst of awaings to keep off the sun. At least two 
‘acres wére thus spread with silk and gold carpets and 
hangings, as rich as velvet, embroidered with gold, 
pearl, and precious stones could make them.’ In imi- 
tation of the Mogul emperors, the audience-hall of Run= 
ject Sing had its “floor covered with rich shaw eaxpets, 
and a gorgeous shawl eanopy, embroidered with gold 
and precios stones, supported on golden pillars, covered 
‘threo parts of the hall?” 

In size, costliness of materials, and grandeur, our 
Governor-General’s camp equipage cannot vie with 
that of the Mogul. Tt doos not take two months to 
pitch, like Shah Jchan’s suite of royal tents, Te needs 
ng pompous demonstration to govern tho people by 
striking their imagination. AM that glitters is not 
gold. A chain is not the less galling because it is 
gilded. His is the object to govern by a moral and ine 
tellectual foree—by an enlightened public opinion, 
Siill, howover, his temporary city of tents has i 
claire ad wie | ea eR 








| nal decorations. There, ‘soft Persian carpets receive 





‘the feet in beds of roses.’ ‘There, rich kanats and pur- 
| ahs, gorgeous canopies, scarlet hangings, and decora- 
| tio fringes, make upa display of skifal ormamentation, 
| an of the utmost pageantry of stato. 

To the Rajimye of the Hindoo Maharaj Chacraverta, 
‘came princos and potentates from as far os Assam on. 
| the ast and from Cashmere and Cumbgja in the Paro- 
‘panisan Mountains on the west. They came with rich 
‘amd rare prosents in token of allegiance. Crowned 
Iheads stood porters. at tho gate, and performed the 
utios of seullery—for the ceremony roquited every office 
to be filled by royal personages. Tn the Durbars ofthe 
Great Mogul wore present many a prince and grandes. 
of the realm—Rajahs, Soubhadars, and Munsubdars, 
from Bengal, Guzerat, Cabul, Candahar, and other pro- 
‘vincos of the empire. There wore also ambassadors 
‘and envoys from foreign courts—from the King of 
Persia, from the Sherif of Mecea, from the Prince of 
Abyssinia, from the Khan of the Usbegs;ns well as 
| “from the King of England. To the Levee of our Vige- 
roy have beon invited tho descendants of the ancient 
| Hindoo Solar and Tamar princes, a Rajah from the eea- 
Board of the Coromandel, a Begum and Nabobs, the 
Tioutenants of Bengal, Oude, and the Punjaub, the 
‘of the Civil and Military Service, and the Members of 
the Fearth Bett, Shas 3 tne rca 
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for the defence of the state, and men who wield the pam 
“and make themselves heard to the ends of the empire, 

| There would alsobe native worthies from Bengal, whose 
‘rank, intelligence, loyalty, and irreproaehablo public 

| character have given them « prominence among. their 
countrymen. 

Round a circle of thirty miles, have thousands of 
re, elephants, horses, camels, ballocks, carts, and 
‘kas, forming the retinue and equipages of the princes 

\\and chiefs, encamped themselves in the most picturesque 
groups. "To witness the grand fe, men from the Hills, 
from Bengal, and other parts of the Presidency have 
poured themselves in swarms. ‘The flow of human 
streams is endless through all the highways and by- 
sways leading to Agra—marked by an interminable trail 
of dust for miles, More than two hundred thowsand 
outsidershave gathered at the great political meli. ‘The 
great jewellers have laid out their precious goods and 
wares for sale. Hotcl-wallahs have. opened theit re= 
staumunts, Stable-keepors from Caloutta ave set for- 
ward their gharries and horses. Tt is a harvest for 
them all, The large concours has mado fod dear and 

ion scarce. Friends and relatives have been 
written to secure houses, but none are available. One 
native gentleman has engaged an accommodation at 
‘three hundred rapoos for which tho ususl monthly ent 
Sa twenty rapees. Single rooms in tho nativo town 


asked for five day... Ghartios for hire are absom 

















| val fom Deli, an pubic entry into 
| tare pleasure to enjoy the sight of the 
ception of a Governor-General. The solemnities, 
‘processions, and the martial pageants displayed on 
‘occasion, occur only oneo or twice in a and the 
day ought to be set apart in the calendar as a public 
holiday in the capital where it takes place. As the 
‘hour of his Lordship’s approach became nigh, the spee= 
ators on foot began to fill the streets. Next came the 
‘gentry on horses or in ekkus. ‘Then followed the equi- 
‘pages and retinue of some of the sirdars and chiefs, the 
officials, and the ig authorities. ‘There was not « door, 
window, balcony, and roof, which did not throng with 
guzers. From the housetops in the neighbourhood 
looked down the females of the native Zenanas, ‘The 
‘roadway from the bridge of boats to the Tripolia was a 
‘crowdof men, ‘There was.a picturesque multitude upon 
‘the tila or emineneein Peopurmundee, The city police 
formed the first row to keep off the crowds from the 
‘thoroughfare, In their fronts stood the European in- 
funtry. Upon the glacis of the fort waited the artillery. 
‘Near the ghaut were the cavalry and the body-guards. 
‘By four o'clock the train appeared from Delhi with,the 
‘Viceroy, and the thousands assembled to welcome 
_ stretched their eyes on the look-out forhim. ‘The state- 
carriage rumbled along the bridge of boats. His Lord- 
ship first sent off Lady Lawrence under an escort rid the 
‘oad along the river. ‘Then, getting up on horscback, 
"he touched the soil of Agra, and the soldiers presented 







‘their arms, the’ ‘strack up, and the guns 1 
| forth the royal salute from the parapet® of Akber 
“cient fort. The Viceroy, with tho Commer 
“nd a Maharajah ans hi right ‘lal, colo bg | 
‘army of halberdicrs, body-guards, and troopers, and fole 
‘owed by a splendid train of equipages, proceeded 
‘on towards the Durbar grounds,—whilst the din 
‘shouts of men, the tramp and nigting of Sosa 
the clatter of swords, filled tho sir with a deafening 
rioise. To quote the poet, ‘it was one unbroken Tine o 
" splendour,—and seldom has the Eastern world seen a 
‘cavalcade 0 superb.’ 
‘Durbar-féte is toast for seven days, and various 
1g and festivities are to please ‘the children of a 
anger growth.’ Like the Moguls, the Governor-Gen- 
‘ral isnot to be‘ weighed in golden scales against silver, 
‘gold, perfumes, and other sibstances in succession,” and 
| then distribute them among tho spootators. He is not to 
scatter ‘almonds and other fruits of gold and silver,’ to 
be cagerly caught up by the assembly. Nor are any 
‘essels filled with jowels to be waved round his head 
‘or poured over his person,’ and then given away fn pro- 
“sents to the bystanders, Far other guiotis and amuso- 
‘moxts aro to entertain those whom curiosity or duty has 
‘Drought to the place of meeting. Ho is first to go 
‘through the coremonious interchange of visits to the 
‘various princes. Next he is to present the crossos and 
NES eRe A oer ‘This is 
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L 'manoeavres of the trops. ‘The Greet Dur- 

[pees rasioces am oops «Dy 

__ Dring tho forenons and afternoons ofthe 12h and | 
“the 13th the unconsing, salutes heard the dim 
and dust apprized people far and near of the exchange 
‘of visits made by the Viceroy and the Rajahs. Never 
‘havo two royal persons met together without jealousios 
and squabbles inevitably springing’ up among them. 
‘The largo number of potentates come to the Durbar 
‘havo engaged themselves in a heraldic controversy, and 
‘bocome litigious and panetilious about etiquette and 
precedence. Tt was gossipped throughout the town, 
‘that Jodhporo would not sit below Seindia, and 
Scindia below Jodhpore. To satisfy both partics, the 
Goyernor-General has solved upon separate interviews 
with them. 

‘On the evening of the 13th came off the iMumina- 
tion of the Taj. The sight of it was an epoch in a 
‘man’s life, There wore the finest of architecture, light 
and music, foliage and flower, fair fuces and soft aes 
soviations, which mingled together to form one of the 
‘rarest’ spectacles ever presented of Romance Realized. 
‘The great gateway. was lighted up with rows of saucers. 
The groves all round were illuminated with festoons of 
lamps, On cach sido of the green alley bung thou- 
“sands of vari-coloured Iantorns from. the. trees. The 
“innumerable fountains spouted forth: their-waters, that 
Aiffased a coolness through tho fragrant air, and fallin 
Tolling sounds upon the ear, The arbour in the middle 
‘was a scone of dazzling brillianey. Small hamboo 





framo-works, stndded with lamps, were set in the mid~ 
le of the channel to reflect the flames in the smooth 
Iirror of the waters. From the gateway were flashed 
jets of cloctric light that chased away darknoss. No- 
‘thing could be more beautiful than the leaves of the 
‘mango and lime trees, shining in the light of the 
fantastic umination, ‘which shed a lustre round as 
soft as that of the nights of Peristan’ On either side 
‘of the long vista, sparkling with the play of countless 
‘anips, rose music, and eame on the breeze in ‘delicious 
Aream-like harmonies.’ More than five thousand, peo 
pple were supposed to have been assembled in the garden, 
4in every variety of gay, brilliant, and tasteful costume, 
‘The witehory of tho scene was particularly heightened 
Dy the groups of female forms disporting round, and 
going ‘liko gay moths about a lamp at night.’ In the: 
iidst of all stood forth in graceful majesty the Taj 
\ with its white alabaster form—as if Mumtaza herself 
had waked from the slumbers of the dead to witness the 
fairy soones around her. 

‘The most charming of all sights was the illumina- 
tion of the Jumma. ‘The whole bend of the river, down 
‘two or three miles, sparkled with little lights like a sea 
sof gtars. Ceaseless and countless were the little lamps 
‘that slowly and gaily floated down the sluggish stream 
{in tiny shallow paper cups, and closed. the scone far as 
‘the eye could reach. ‘As Lalla Rookh and her com- 
jpanions passed along a soquestered river after sunsét, 
they saw a young Hindoo girl upon the bank, whose 

employment seemed to them so strange, that they stop 








h i, doraed wil a wreadlal | 
| commited ft with a tretling hand to tho 7 
“was now anxiously watching its progress down the eure 
[lpia ood guy cavlende hich, hadnt 
| up beside hor. Talla Rookh was all cutiosity,—when 
‘on of her attendants, who had lived upon tho banks of 
| the Gangos (where this coremony is so frequent, that 
| atten, in the dusk of the evening, the river is ween glit- 

all over with lights, Ik the Oton-tala or Sea‘of 
| Stars), informed the princess chat it was the usual way 
ia which the friends of those who had gone on danger- 
‘ns voyages offered ‘up vows for their safe return, TF 
‘he lamp sunk immediataly, tho omen wos disastrous? 
Dut if it wont shining down the stream, and continued, 
‘o burn till entirely out of sight, tho rotur of the’ Boe 
Toved hoot was considered as certain, Lalla Rookh, 
a they moved on, more than once Toaked. back to ob- 
“aorve how the young Hindoo’s lamp proceeded; and, 
“while sho saw with pleasure that it was ail nesting 
© fmised, she could nat help fearing that all the hopes 
"ofthis life wore no better thin that fecble light upon 
‘tho river? 








| chairs and Denchos were placed round for the soats of 
\ the princes and magnates. The Vieoroy took his seat 
jn a largo gilded chair at the head of the assenibly, with 
- all the imposing magnificence of the Indian Suzorain. 
‘Though ho was not surrounded by lieutenants, and. 
*\seoretaries, and officers ‘wearing high heron plumes: 
and sparkling with diamonds, the glittering oniforms 
of his staf, tho immense retinue, and the crow of high 
and beaatifal ladies in gay costumes, made up a show 
that ia scareely exhibited by any court in Europe or the 
East. Tho greatest display was mado by tho Rajah 
and Chiefs appearing in their richost jowels, satin 
(shawls, and cloths of gold. Nour fifty princes and 
\potentates wore assembled in the hall. There was 
the Rajah of Jodhpore—tho scion of tho ancient 
Rabtores, the descendant of Rajoh Maun, magni 

‘dressed and covered with pearls; diamonds, rubies, and 
‘emeralds, The Rajah of Jeypore, sprung from. the 
ancient Rajah Nala of romantic memory, and the ilus- 
‘triogs Jey Sing, was there gorgeously attired in gold 
and jewels. No one enjoyed so high a lineage and pres 
tige an the Rana of Odeypor, and the deseendant of 
Tkshaku, "Ragho, and Rama was represented by his 
‘vwakeel, There was the Maharajah Scindia, who recalled 
hare esa neleacor ee 
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‘seareely bear, and spread on every side, But fur away 
‘from the Coromandel was one—tho Rajah, of Viziana- | 
‘gram, who glittered superior to all, jst ns a Hindoo 
‘poet would say, is “the Parijata among other heavenly 
trees.’ His noble appearance, handsome features, and 
‘magnificent dross made him é 


“ho glass of fashion, and the mould of for, 
‘The Sheree ofall eervee 


‘To mention what is unexampled, and what. never 
‘graced the assemblies of the Hindoo or the Great Mogal, 
‘there was in that hall her Highness tho Begum of 
Bhopoul. ‘The royalty of all Rajasthan was come fo 
the great meeting. It would take a long space to notice 
them all—so we pass them over in silence. But not in 
silence pass Rajah Sir Dinkur Rao, and Rajah Sir Deo 
Narain Sing. ‘There, too, was one, who commanded 
the general respect of his countrymen for his venerable- 
‘ness, his rectitude, and his remarkable consisteney. In 
oth his habits must have been temperate, and to his 
temperance does he owe his singularly green old age. 
Tong has he passed his eighticth year, but he still re- 
tains the vigour of his body and mind. ‘oiling for 
half a century in the cause of his nation’s education 

| and well-being, and bequeathing « literary: legacy for 

| distant unborn generations, he had. retired: to-« quiet 
Ihaven to spend the evening of i Ife. But his sove- 





‘mohun Roy, that shall adorn our historic page, is that 
of the author of the Subdo Kulp Droom. ‘Tho vener- 
able Rajah Sir Radhacanth Deb was there, and not the 
Tess venerable Baboo Prosono Comar Tagore, whose 
respectable birth, position, and judicial repute, have 
‘made him a foremost man among his countrymen. Tn 
‘the history of Indian jurispradence he is to be men! 
tioned us tho first proposer for the amalgametion of the 
Supreme and Sudder Courts. 

ow things illustrate more strikingly the great con= 
servatism of the world, than the punctilioumess and 
care which are required, even in the nineteenth century, 
‘to observe the forms and rules of etiquetto old by two 
thousand or more years. They fail not, however, to 
‘make a deep impression on the mind. ‘The great object 
‘of these Durbars is not only political consequence to 
‘the govorning power, but also political good to the 
governed. They offer the best opportunity to tho Vie — 
roy to give advices personally to the assembled Rajahs 
‘themselves. Nothing is more needed by them than a 
Kenogsledgo of the right principles of administration, 
‘The religion, the laws, the literature, and the arts of — 

a, may all be fairly contrasted with those of Europe 
‘without suffering much damage or depreciation by the 
result. But no comparison ean hold between. the re- 
spective forms of government which the two port 
‘the old world exhibit.” ‘Tho British constitution is 


minister yot i 
Tn respects, it has an 


oot 

|e Se ee 
| ifnot a perorty, to the Baropean mind, But it ie 
‘wanting in the knowlodge of the construction. 


5 ieeeieetpieageete: eo 
| Political science and political reform appest, 
[Ge hosp ens of Gn ete 
| WNover has any effort boon made for their intreduetion 
‘in the plains of Persia, or the valley of tho Ganges. 
| Though the most important of all branches of hupian 
Ee polities havo nover engaged the attontion of 
Ey See ‘They have never. 





‘philanthropy —any 
‘of fling for the publi weal. ‘Nor 
Pee emciueec tatvee ooad 
‘government, they should improve their tastes 
_ habits, acquire those sterling qualities ofthe mind whieh 
| inspire attachment and loyalty, get over the pride and 


jndices which are a bar to progres, and be educated 
in those sound principles of administration, which eon 
duce tothe preservation of order, and the physical and 
‘moral well-being of the poople. They should know the 
progress that the world has made in humanity —a 
Ihumanity that is extended even to the inferior animals. 
‘They should learn to govern for the good, not of the 
fowest, but the greatest number. 

Here, dear reader, we take our leave, thanking you 
for your pationt courtesy, and hoping to meet with you 
\agnin. 





‘THE END. 
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“ok Dace sll-racelets may eost the sai of two hundeed and ty 
“taper The Judlan Admaatration by HG. Keene. . 
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ASSATANY SECRETARY TO TH GOVEEELENY OF IKDLA, 

Vol I, comprising the Vedio Period and'the Mata Bha- 

rats, 8vo, witha Map of ancient India, to illustrate 
‘tho Maha Bharata, cloth boards. Price 18s. 
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Shortly will be published, 

‘Vol. IL, comprising the Ramayana and the Brahmanic 
Period, Sro, with a Map exhibiting the ancient Hindu 
Kingdoms in the time of Rama, and the Route of 
Rama from Onde to Ceylon. 


“Te anit trations of the pope of Todi are bse 
bold words in every quarter of the Peviawuls, ‘They i 
Zot passed away Irom the land in te same way thd ch 
Gf Stonehenge snd Druidiam, the worship of Thor und Odio, 
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MTestanwstito the Jew, and all that the Bible, the 
ahora he numer rete Baran. na 
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‘stdin hemae'wesare bot nee fancy, an fmmenue dalof rary 
Jimgle must fet be cleared Uy the ential work of Buoskytphiologs 
‘efor any individual opinions relating to the obeurtes of the great 
[oem cam clam te vate of eentiicpostveues. The wood common, 
ones bowoves an to tgeauty with which Mr Wheeler has through 
‘Oat apliod hi erticoms tothe majo matter ender his roe, wil 
‘omur tothe & social tention, even on the part Ot Sanskrit, 
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‘reader 
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. Prom the Times, 1th Jeneary, 1868, 
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